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PREFACE 


History is moro than a chronicle of the lives of kings 
and qaeens, their wars and oonquoets, palace intrignes 
and revolntions. Thongh such details are of interest they form 
only a small part of real history, which largely consists in a 
study of the social, religious and economie forces that hare influ* 
onced the lives of nations. No history of India will be complete 
without a comprehensive study of the social and economic 
development of the poople from early times. 

The economic life of a people grows gradually; and political 
boundaries and changes of empires do not exercise much influence 
over it. But the i>eriod of the political supremacy of a particular 
dynasty or empire affords a convenient frame for a study of the 
the coonomio life of its people. The history of the Vijayanagar 
Empire covers more than three centuries (13SG—1672 A. D.), and 
the Empire comprised practically the area of the present States 
of Madras and Mysore and, for a time, included parts of Burma 
and Ceylon os well. As early as 1900 Robert Sewell presented, 
for the first time, the history of this great Hindu Empire- Since 
then much valuable material in the shape of inscriptions, literary 
worki and travellers* acooxints baa become available, making it 
possible to study in detail its administrative, social and economic 
history. In recent years some work has been done on the admi* 
nistrative and social history of Vijayanagar. The following 
work, accepted by the University of Madras as the thesis for the 
Sankara-Parvathi prize for the year 1941, attempts to 
present an account of the main currents of economic life in the 
Vijayanagar Empire. The book is calculated to serve as a 
supplement to my jidminutraiion and Soctal Life under Vijajfa- 
lUigar published by the University of Madras (1940). 
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CHAPTER t 

THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


Seciiott 1 

Villases and Towns 

The Vijayanagar Empire in ite palmy days covered • 
the * whole of the present Madrse St vte excepting the | 
the diatricte north of the river the district of i 

Malabar in the west coast and the Union of .Travanoore j 
and Cochin, and inclnded Mysore, ns also the districts ! 
of Dharwar and North Canara in the Bombay State. 
According to the Persian ambassador, Abdur BazK&lc, the 
Empire extended from “the borders of Sarandip to those of 
Kulburga and from Bengal to Malibar a space of more than 
thousand parasangn'’.^ Paes, the Portuguese ohronioler, 
referring to the extent of the Vijayanagar Empire under 
K| 9 ^ 5 va Raya says: " This kingdom of Narsymga has 
three hundred graos of ooast each grao being a league along 

the hill-range (sstTa).until you arrive at Ballagateand 

Charamaodel (i.e. Cblamapi^a) which belong to this king¬ 
dom; and in breadth it is one hundred and sixty-four j^roo*; 
each large grm measures two of our leagues so that it 
has six hundred league** of coast, and across it throe 

hundred and forty-eight leagues.across from 

BatAoalla (Bhatkal) to tlw l.iugdom of Orya The area 
covers about 1,40,000 square miles.* 


Peninsular India has a peculiar physical geography. 
Like peninsular Italy it is surrmuded by the see on three 
sides. Along its western boundary runs a huge mouutain 
chain which has influenced the climate and agricultural 
production of the-peninsula. Along the east ooast also runs 


1 . XlUok, Tk$ Eiftort •/ Ittii* «ttid Sy itt own Vd. IV, p. 105. 

a. Sawdl. A Vorgotton Empiro, p. 4*9. . . „ . . 

itkiM thot ib« X«iitd»4er» OTtt »W«b M ro)«d wm* o»># 
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a range of hills oulminaliug in the sonth in a knot of 
mounUins—the Nilgiri hills. The general slppe of the 
Deooan plateau is from the west to the east and many of 
the great rivers of South India therefore flow from the west 
to the east. The mountain chain on the west coast of the 
peninsula has the effect of arresting the lower strata of rain 
clouds and causing excessive rain on the seaward side of 
the coast. Comparatively little rain however falls on the 
landward side of the range. Where the mountain range is 
not high, rain clouds are not checked in their eastward 
course. In. the central table-land covered by the modem 
districts of Bollary, Cuddapah, Kumool and Anantapur, the 
rainfall is small and tho heat in summer is great. 

From the earliest tinres India has been a land primarily 
of villages; and in the Vijayanagar Empire also they 
constituted the most important economic unit. But we 
have no idea of the number of villages in the Empire though 
we can be sure that they were close to each other. In tho 
area covered by the Vijayanagar Empire there are now 
about fifty thousand villages. The epigraphs of the period 
show that some of them became depopulated owing to 
various reasons, such as occasional oppressive taxation, 
devastation on account of flood or the plundering raids of 
robber gangs. But taking the general course of history 
during the period, it appears certain that side by side witli 
the decay and ruin of some villages there were a large 
number of others formed either by rehabilitation of the 
decayed ones or by the foundation of fresh ones either in the 
uncultivated wastes^ or the forest areas,* and their grant 
as $arvatia»t\famt to Br&bmans or as devadUna or devadSya to 
temples. Thus there is sufficient evidence to believe that 
during the Vijayanagar period tho number of villages in the 
Empire was gradually on the increase. 

The villages consisted of wet lands, dry lauds, gardens, 
pastures, village sites and irrigation places like tanks or 


i. MSS I9li, fis. 

•« If IT; s»p; ifis* *9. 
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lakes.* In some places the main village had a number oi 
suburbs or piSB/fait or hamlets.^ 

The boundaries of villages were marked by stones set 
up for the purpose with particular marks on them such as 
the tri»Ela.** Such boundary stones were at times deified, 
and worship was offered to thorn at periodical intervals.' 
Houses were on elevated parts of the village, each com¬ 
munity living as far as possible, in a particular area.** 
Thus we got reforetiee to the a/jrakBrat (Brahmans’ quarters) 
in the village.^ besides such streets as KammBlatleru,* and 
KaikkoUitieru.^* The weavers or Kaikk(il(is .appear to have 
occupied the preoiuots of the temple as well. The humbler 
classes of society, particnlarly the non-caste people, appear 
to have lived in an area far away from the main habitat of 
the village. Thus Barbosa refers to the Poleas as residing 
"in the fields and open oampaign-s in sooret larking places" 
and the Pariahs "in the most deeert places’*.^* The 
Muslims appear to have lived in separate quarters provided 
for them.'* 

The observatious, made by the foreign travellers who 
visited the Vijayanagar Empire, show that there were in it 
many populous and flourishing towns very near one another 
Abdur Biizz&k says that when travelling between Mangalore 
and Bednur he arrived "each day at a town or village well 
populated".'* Nikitin, the Russian traveller who visited 
the Empire some four decades after Abdur Razz&k and 
travelled through the north-western portions of it, observes 
that between the large towns there were a good number of 

8. 89 •! 1914; R$f.. 191A. p»t» U. 
r. 898 «l 1998; R»p.. 199T. |Mtt* 91. 

7a. 4S2 of 1917; 913 of 1914. 

a Sao rtMoU, irett DUlritt OcutUmr, pp. 99.99. 

•o. Bortoia, I, p. 309. 
a 398otl9lL 

10. Ill of 1911. 

11. SorbMO. n, pp. 81, 89. 89. 

19. Bovall, A ^OTfOffan Xmpir*, p. 908. 

la Blllo4, BMorpa/XfUfo, IV. p. 104. 
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BDiall ones, that he passed t’irou<?h three such towns each 
day and occa8ion'\lly four and significantly remarks, “so 
many Isos, so many towns’’,' ‘ Duarte Barbosa notes that 
there were in the Emjnre many great, cities, towns, villages 
anti fortresses,'* and this is supported by the statement of 
Pass that tho whole country was thickly populated with 
cities and villages. Thus all accounts seem to agree that 
there were a large number of urban centres in the Empire. 
It may be noted in passing that, in the area covered by the 
Vijayanagar Empire, there arc at pmsent about 460 towns. 

Many of the towns were old, and only some sprang np 
in the Vijayanagar period. Various factors contributed to 
the development of cities and towns. Generally a roligious 
centre or a plans of pilgrimage attracted a good population 
and gradually developed into a city or town. The growing 
importance of a place on account of its expanding trade 
converted it into a town, followed sometimes by the foun¬ 
ding of a fair, .Again the choice of a particular place 
as the administrative headquarters of the government 
favoured the growth of a town. Oca'^ionally, cities were 
founded by the kings to commemorate certain events. For 
instance, Ki^adsva KSva oonstriiot^sd NSgalSpUr in honour 
of his wife N&gal&dSvi and ordered his nobles to build for 
themselves palaces in the new city.'* Generally the towns 
were allowed to grow, and not planned and built. Henoe 
many of the towns were large villages covering wide areas. 
According to Nioolo dei Conti, the walls of the city of 
Vijayanagar were carried np to the mountains, on account 
of which it had a oiroumforence of sixty miles.'^ However, 
the towns may be distiuguishod from villages in two rospocte. 
Firstly they usually depended for their supplies on the 
villages; secondly a majority of the people in towns were 
engaged in msnnfacture and bandicrafte which supplied the 
needs of the people even outside the towns. 

14. Kftjor. fiiSi* (A« FifUthtk p. 18. 

15. BorteM. II. p. 136. 

16. S«w«ll. op. «4I., p. 368. 

17. lUfor, f. oil., p. 8; BowoU, op. oil., f. 88. : . ^ 
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Among the important and “good sized" towns in the 
west coast were Ankola, Morgan (Mirjan), Honor (HonSrar), 
Bhatioala (Bhatkal), Majandur (Haindur), Bacanor (BSra- 
kEr), Barcelore (Ba^rEr), Mangalor (Mangalore) and 
Cumbola (Kumbla).‘* 

Among other important places in the area were 
Sangitipura,** Bhftrangi.*® Uddhare (the capital of the 
Eighteen Kampapas),** Qerasoppe and Bidanar (Bednnr )** 
In the central part of the Fmpire wore such important 
cities as S'rlrangapa^^na, Dv&rasamndra, Ikksri, Banks* 
pura, RaicEr» Adoni, Vijayanagar end Penukopda, while, 
in the east and south, were suoh oitie-) as Kop^avidn, S'rf- 
s^ailam, Udayagiri, KSlahasti, Tirupati, Candragiri, Pulicat, 
MallSpEr, Ksficrpuram, TiruvappSnoalai, Cidambaram, 
Kumbakopam, NSgapat^pam, TafljavEr, S'rirangam, 
Madhurai, S'rivilliputtEr, TirunelvsU, BSmas'Varam, and 
Anantacfayanam. 

The towns hsd usually good and broad streets flanked 
with houses. The roost well*to<do among the people lived 
in the high streets. Further, sites were seleotcd for the 
oonstruotion of houses, which wore specified by the donors 
if the sites were the subjects of gift** 


S$ction 2. 

Population 

If the active oommeroial life of a country is an index 
of it teeming population, then it may be presumed that 
the Vijayauagar Empire was s'cry populous. But in 
estimating the exact population of the country we are at a 


IS. Bdr6oM, I. pp. 18SST; S«w*U, •U., p. 93S; m* mho Vmtimj So«M, dtim 
ArluptMM, I, p. S3 (b. bf Oipt. Storent). 

19 . X. a.'Vin. B*. les. 

M. Ibid., Sb. 999. 

31. Ibid., Bb. 132. 

23. BlUot, m»tery of IfMa., IV, p. 10«. 

99. B. a, X, Mb. 1T2. ^ '.ii 
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disadvantage for there are no records to indicate the 
number of people in the country. Unlike the Mauryan 
government^ the Vijayanagar government did not maintain 
a census department, and therefore, for forming a rough idea 
of the population in the Empire, we have to depend on the 
passing observations made by some individual contemporary 
foreign travellers who visited the Empire. Such passing 
remarks by foreign travellers on the populousness of the 
Empire are helpful to us ouly in assessing it in comparison 
with the population of the respective countries from which 
they came, but do not belp us to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the number of people in the Empire. 

Nicolo dei Conti, who visited the Vijayanagar Empire in 
1420 A.D., found that the number of people in it exceeded 
belief.** Some two decades later also, according to Abdur 
Kazz&k, tho Empire was so well populated that it was 
impossible to give an idea of it without entering into the 
most extensive details.** To the mind of Barbosa it 
appeared that the west coast was so thickly popnlated that 
“it may well be called one town from Mount Dely to 
Coulam”.** Likewise Paes said in 1620 that tho whole country 
was thickly populated with cities and villages.*^ 

Individual cities were brisk with a large population. 
Vijayanagar itself was, according to Abdur Razzik, “a place 
extremely largo and thickly populated” and such “that tho 
eye has not seen nor the ear heard of any place resembling 
it upon tho whole eartli”.** Nicolo dei Conti estimated 
the population of the city at “ninety thousand men fit to 
bear arras”** while Barbosa remarks that it was a great city 
wherein dwelt people without number in great and fair 
palaces, was provided with many water tanks and that it 

34. Uijor, InUa, p. 33. 

35. BUM, Hilt. •/ Tnd., IT, f. 109. 

SS. Bcrb»*A, I, f. IM. 

3T. 8«i>«U, «p. tit., p. tS7. 

3S. BUM, oil.. IV. p. too. 

39. Utyx,ZlUU, p. 33. 
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had "great traffic and ©ndlt3w namber of merchants and 
wealthy men”. He also observes that the city had long 
streets with many open spaces, "where the folk are ever in 
such numbers that the streets and places cannot contain 
them”.** Paw aays it was bigger than Romo and remarks: 

"Phe people in this city are countless in number, so mnob 
BO that I do not wish to writo it down for fear it should 
be thought fabulous, but I declare that no troops, horse or 
foot, oould break their way tlirough any street or lane, so 
great are the numbers of the people and the elephants’’. In 
another context, he says: " Of the city of Bisnaga they say 
that thme are more than a hundred thousand dwelling 
houses in it, all one-storied and flat-roofed”.** It has been 
suggested that taking that each house on an average 
contained five persons there were at least five hundred 
thousand people at the capital.** This estimate however 
appears to be too modest, for it does not seem to toko into 
account the citadel contsimng the king’s palace and the 
houses of the courtiers and other residents in (ho area, 
besides the large retinue kept for military purposes, not U> 
speak of the poorer classes of people in the city. 


Though we get such useful information about the 
populouenesB of the country, it is not possible to estimate 
the proportion of the urban population to the rural popula- 
tion in the Empire. At tl.e present day " the growth of 
large orties constitutes perhaps the greatest of all the prob- 
lems of modem civilization ”. As has been said above 
according to recent statistics there are about m towns in 
ar^ covered once by the Vijayanagar Empire, besides 
about fifty thousand villages; and the urban population is 
only a fractioii of the rural population. The general 
tendency at the present day in the progress of the urbanisa- 
tio^ India is an increase in the population of towns with 


3a J3art0ta, I. pp. 900402. 

31. 8m 8«waU, fp. cU.. p. 200. 


33. MomUbS, JfiJia Mi tIU Dtaik tf JUm > tA t ..... 
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over fifty thoasand people while the population of medium 
■ized towns of ten to twenty thousand does not keep pace with 
the general increase in the population of the country. The 
static nature, if not the decadence of the medium-sized 
towns, and the rapid growtli of the larger cities, may be 
said to be due to the influence of commercial and industrial 
developmont and tl^r affording greater scope for employ¬ 
ment as being centres of administration and education as 
also the lure of the city’s companionships and amusements. 
But it may be presumed that the urbanisation could not 
have gone iu the Vijayanagar days at such a rapid rate as 
at pro ent, largely on account of the lack of the modem means 
of tmusport and the non-oxistcuce of largo scale industrial 
enterprises, the Icoalisation of which at certain places is a 
feature of this industrial age. Thus it is reasonable to 
aesmiiti tliat the proportion of the rural to the urban popu¬ 
lation in the Vijayanagar Empire was greater than at 
present. The towns and the cities depended on the villages 
for the supply of their wants. Only those, who could afford 
the luxuries of city life or liad to stay in the cities in con¬ 
nection with their occupation lived in towns and cities. 

Equally difficult is it to calculate, with the evidence 
available at present, the exact number of people that lived 
in the Empire. But Moreland makes bold to calculate the 
number of people in the Vijayanagar Empire from a modern 
European analog}'. Arguing that since five of the con¬ 
temporary chroniclers, of whom four at least may be regiarded 
as independent, pnt the nominal strength of tho army at 
about one million, while two of them ndd that it could be 
increased to two millions if necessary, and according to the 
Portuguese accounts of the battle of.Talikota (Bak^ 
Tangdi) the J>eccau army consisted of half a million, and 
making allowance for tho wastage of the invading armies 
which had ntarchLd erouc distance from tlieir base to the 
scene of buttle, ho puts the total strength of the two armies 
at one million. He proceeds, “According to the pub¬ 
lished figures, Eiance had arranged before the year 1914 to 
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mobilise one out of SI and Gcnnanj one out of 32, so thst, 
if the recruiting organisation of the Deccan and Vijayanagar 
was as efHcieut as that of modern France and Germany, 
their unitod strength of a million would imply a population 
of about thirty millions, while the population would be 
greater if the efficiency was less.’'*' 

It must be said tirat Moreland’s calculation of ths 
Vijayanagar aird DecciUr forces is undependable. I^icolo 
Dei Conti, who visited Vijayanagar in 1420, aays that the 
strength of the army at tn© capital was 90,000 “ fit to bear 
arms A.bdur Ka^z&k, who was at the capital two decades 
later states that the Vijayanagar army consisted of eleven 
lakhs of men. Nikitin (1474) estimates it at 10,00,000 while 
Duarte Barbosa gives the same figure and adds that men at 
arms were paid. ^Paos remarks that K|^adeva B&ya had 
continually a million fighting troops and that wheoever 
necessary he put into the field two million soldiers, and 
adds that '* although he mkes away so many men from his 
kingdom it must not be thought that the kingdom remains 
devoid of the men; it is so full that it would ;oem to you as 
if he had never taken away a man, and this by reason of 
the* many and great meiohaots that are in it., Thors are 
workmg people and all other kinds of men who are employed 
in business, besides those who are obliged to go into tbe 
ficld-’’*^ These statements made by different chroniclers, 
who visited the Vijayan.'tg.'ir Empire at different periods, 
show that the normal strengti. of Uie army in the Hindu 
kingdom was about a milliou, aud it was increased during 
times of war. Thus the strength of the oombiued armies of 
the Vijayanagar and Deccan kingdoms must have been at 
least two millions. But with regard to the proportion of 
the strength of the army to the population in the Empire, 
Moreland’s calculation that for one soldier in the army 
there must hi^vebeen a popuUiioa of thirty in the Empire 
is untenable. We are not sure if we can compare the 


88. Mia tA PA daoA •/ A»>ar, p. 18. 
84. op, eU„ f. aSO. 

Jt-i 
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coudilioM in Enropoofmwul y.ar.»ith wh»t obtoinod. 
in Vijayanagar. 

An Mtompt may be mode to eatimate it in the loUotf. 
ing way also. In 1822 a rough calculation was made of 
the number of people in the Madras State. Acwr^. 
to tliat calculation, tlio population of the present Madras 
State and the District of North Canava in the l^mbay 
State wari about thirteen and a half millions. We have 
no figures for Mysore, but in 1871 the population of 
the State was calculated to ho about five millions. Con- 
eidering the slow incrooso in population in the last thirties 
of the last century it is reasonable to assume that the 
population of the State in 1822 might have been about three 
and a half millions. Thus in 1822 the total population of 
the area, once covered by Ojo Vijayanagar Empire, may be 
assumed to have been about sixteen millions. Betweeu 1880 
and 19t0,even after a oentury of comparative peace the popu¬ 
lation of the same area was not more than twonty-five millions. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth, century history of Sooth 
India was largely marked by frequent wars and tho out¬ 
break of pestilence on account of which the population of 
the country could not have increased fast. So it may be 
reasonably ubsumed that the population in the Vijayanagar 
Euipiio may not havo been far more th.aa about fourteen 
millions. Tlierc i> no reason to think that the growth of 
populaiiuu in the V'ija}'auagar days could have been as fast 
and steady ns at the present day. Under mediaeval con- 
ditioit-% tlio growth was nooessarily slow . Among the causes 
for such slowucss or even sheer stationariness may be 
mentioned the recurrence of famine, the frequency of 
pestileucc, the destruction aud decimation caused by wars 
ami unsatihfu'tory sanitary conditions. 

A remarkable feature of the populational developuieut 
in the [xuriod was emigration to foreign countries and intei*- 
ns I migration. It was always the spirit of commuroial 
adventure that made some sections of the people sail to 
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foreign nomstiinB Ear caminQa‘ui.%t business bi those tegiouB 
paiirtioulArlj in Burma, East Indiat; !^iid tho Makcoa. But 
int^al migTfttion* both rural ntid urban, nmat bo accDaat- 
ed for otlierwise, annii as oconatnic* sooiat, political and 
roliglan^. Su^aringg caused to the people by liroiight, flood> 
fainaine and an. oppressiva finanoin] policy* made the poopla 
migrate Erom the affected place to one mare alluring. 
G-roupe of porRons belonging to a eanamnnUy or caata mig¬ 
rated to plaoen to which they ware invited, often witl\ gTaota 
of land. With the expanHion of tlio Empire in the aeuth 
and tbe organiaation of ita adminiatifttiou a iarga ckBi of 
dependants and foptune-asehere migrated to tlie pravineial 
coiii'tB. In the flEteeutli and aixteautb centuries a good 
nunibor of Tehigii Ye|J|Uaa imgrated for instance te tbe 
Madhnrai oonutry. RoligiouH cauBas* aucb asi the growing 
importance of (k place of pUgdtnege or a i'efigLou« eentre, 
ted to the migration to aucb pljicas by people devoted to or 
dependent on them* 

o/peopl* 

Ftem the econcmic point of view the vait popnlation 
of the Empire may be divided into dififsrent group* or cImsba. 
Broadly Kpeakliig* they may be brought under two clusseta, 
the donautiiei'B and the predueera. WhiLa the latter ware 
engaged in the different preduclivaoccupatecns and supplied 
the artiolflii. of eonBumption for tlie people* the former, 
belonging, as they did* to the many non-pvoduoti?fl ocoii- 
patiena* constituted the ooneojuiiug claeaes in the Empire. 
From the larger standpoint of the soeial well-being of tka 
oountry thesa oIassob were no Iobb impovtant than Ihe 
producers, for, their servicis to [lociaty were equally nfccafl- 
saiy. But from the mere eDCnomic point of view, they 
lived on the sweat and toil of llie producers. 

Among tbe oO’nsumera* meution may first be made of 
the noblfiB of the Empire who hold important posts in pubEie 
administration, governed parts of tbs Em[nrc and enjoy«d 
good revenues as also many imporUnt privilege*. The 
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offlcers of govertimeut wisro gr^rated elioeB of torritory 
oTior wfiiich they ^ind warfl mijLiivad to pay ft fixed 

ftnnaul finnnoiftl cowt’ribtition to the impetiftl exchequer 
Tffhioh* ftcoordin^! to Nnoi^, waa uam^ily iialf of Lhefr income j 
and iDftintaiu f^tr tiio kiiip! a fiufriotEUit niimtier of troupe and 
ionre hitu in liis wai'a, Aceorumg to the ehrouiole of Nudie, 
Acynta Eilya had hi ^ fooUJ^oldfera pi id Ity liin noblos who 
WTO obliged to m-tintOiiu eix liundrcd tliouBAud men and 
twenty-four tboiuuvnd hov^e, Hill eqtihl number of whieh 
they wero required to hftT^’'. '^^Thosc nobles are lite rentera 
who hold nil tlio land from the Kitig and bofiid&B keeping all 
tbeae i>cople they have to pay their cost; they alao pay him 
every year sixty of rents as. roynl dnei;. Tlic Ian da, 
they Ejay, yield a hundrotl and twenty itd-ftir of which thoy 
say they muHt pay nivly to tlii King and the rest they 
ret tin for tho pay of the isoldirwR and tlie i’!]^]>enfle.‘! of 
elephants which they are obliged to maint'dn",*'* Bame 
ohronicler gives an nocount of Salvana.y 4 ue, tJie 
Viva Naraniinlia XHynka nr fvlliiva Djus^ituSyaha of tlie 
imteriptiona, who wns lord ot ChorniBftOdol {Cdhtmandjilam), 
NsgftpittiTiftin, Tanjavvir* Bhm^nnnglri^ Uevlpattinam,. Tinik- 
koi! (Tirukfcoyllur], KSynl and other t<iri'itorjo« bordering 
on Ceylon. He had an incorU'^ o^f U,(K5,0(Hli jiarJctos of 
gold of ivliich fio pftui onft third to tlj© king bnaidos mnin- 
taiuing for tlip king thb“ty HiousL^nd ford., three thgusaud 
horao and thirty elephant^. rjl'-'ewUj Ajapartatimapaj felj# 
lord of tJday igirf and KoiidAvldn; had nn nnniial inctmift of 
6,00^000 jj,fT--/(!-,j(,tliree‘eighth of wUioli ho paid to thegovem- 
roflnt bo“;ides making a military contribution of tafanty fi;ve 
thousand foot', ono thousand five hundiod horso and forty 
elaphanli!.*' Thora wer^i many snob offi^'ors to whom parts 
of tlin Empire wer,* grrtnted for eupyinorit and adiminatra- 
tion. i^nnix viva thrit them wary two handled in 

the E'riipicri among whom thn Empire w.is divided. Besides 
tbeaa noblait, there wore a large number of other nfficera 
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with whose help the go^onitn^nt wns carried on. At the 
capital there wjm a big aecratariat which Abdur Razzik 
describee as follows: **On the right hand of the Palace of 
the Saltan (the Yijayaaagar Emperor) there is the 
kl^ia or minister’s office, which is extremely large and 
presents the appearauce of a ehihel ntum or for by-pillared 
hall; and in front of it there runs a raised g.allery, higher 
than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six broad, 
where the records arc kept and the scribes are sealed.”*^ 

It appears certain that the complicated machinery of 
administration necessitated the maintenance of 'a largo 
secretariat; and clerical service afforded employment to a 
proportion of the population of the country as it happens 
even today. Then there was required an army of servants 
to ooUoct the revenues and customs of the govemraeut, 
which iu a large munber of o:uos were farmed out to indi¬ 
vidual bidders. Besides, oaoh village had a staff of 
servants or officials among whom were the •jaud'i (munsif), 
ihntihhi>g (aocounttfint), flUi and UtUiuJilt L We do not know 
how the members of the olevical service with the govern¬ 
ment were appointed or the rates of their pay end the 
conditions of their service. But the other employees, who 
were connected with the rural and revenue administration 
in the Empire, were usually paid by assignments of lands 
(jTlgirs), the produce from which they enjoyed. The revenue 
farmers had for thoir romanc'.r.\t-ou the diffoi-enca between 
their collections and the money they paid to the imperial 
exchequer. 

Another form of state employment was service in the 
array. Reference has been made t^arlicr to the enormons 
strength of the army under Vijayanagar. The huge forcee 
oousisted of two parts, the imperial standing army and the 
feudal levies. Du.arte Barbosa’s calculations indicate that 
the trained armies of thj kings ware about one hundred 
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thousand, the cavalry alone boing twenty thousand'** This 
is confirmed by Paes.** Besides, the lings maintained 
a special force at the capital which Nuniz calls tlie **King*s 
Guard" cousuiting of foot'soldiors, horses and elephants. 
To that group l>elonge<l some two hundred horsemen who in 
Bonio respects resomblod tlio AlnuHit of the Mughal court. 
Tlic?je wore all jMud by tho king. According to Paes, the 
pay of tho men of the guard ranged between six hundred 
and a thousand jMi'Jiwt. This would show that the annual 
pay of tho higliost military officer was about Bs. 47,000 
which was not low oonsidoriug the enormous privileges 
enjoyed by him.** It appears officers of higli rank in the 
imperial service wore remunoraled on a very liberal scale 
out of all proportion to the existing conditions of the age. 
The ordinary soldier got a monthly pay of about four or 
five p<trilio>K which Dames calculates a.s ranging between 
X 1 lOsh and M 1 ITsh 4d., or in Indian rupees between 
22/8 and 28. IXmiiw however thinks that "this would not 
bo considered low oven at the present day, and in the early 
sixteenth century, when t.akon in connection with tho other 
privileges, it meant influence".*' 

But tire feudal lovicN, that were asseinblod during 
times of w.ar, constituted a very large portion of the armies 
that marched to the battle field. 

Service in the ami}- was uot confined to the Hindus 
only. The AfusliiUH were encouraged to settle in the 
Empire and entertained in the army. They were allotted 
jUtjirs and allowed to follow their own religion. They 
were so mnch in tho confidence of Kr^nodSva l^ya for 
instance that h • sent those in his service to lead the von to 
the battle at Raicnr.** ^ 
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In this group may be ula?-^ed the police force. During 
the days of K&ya II there were at Vijayauagar 

twelve thousand policciueu under the Bailiff or Prefect. 
They were each paid thirty yatMtiut per month.** The police 
duties in the outlying parts of the Empire were done by the 
KjlvaUfllrft who were paid by the gr.uil of rcut*freo pieces of 
land and an allowance in grain and money by the local 
peoplo. They maintained in each village under their diargo 
a liUaii/7lri who did also the duties of the polioomau. 

The next important occupations to which the people 
were called u'ete the profeeaions and the liberal arte. In 
ancient and mediaeval India tliore were no well defined 
professions such as law, education, journalism, etc., as 
at the present day. Mud) of the eduoationsl system was 
closely interwoven with religion and lienco the necessity for 
a Glass of specially trained teachers was not felt. But tliore 
were many learned men in the Empire. Scholars well versed 
in the sacred lore were surrounded by batches of students 
who took their lessons from them. The emiiiout scholars 
of tho day were patronised by the state; and sudi patronage 
was usually the road to success in life. The men of learn¬ 
ing of the day were granted lands and villages by the 
rulers for their maintenance. It was not unusual for a 
temple to oonduot schools within its precincts for whiob 
teachers were engaged and remuuoratod by nssiguments of 
land, the income from wliich they could enjoy. Likowise, 
the tiiaptas in the Empire, which were the monasteries of 
India, were so many eduoatioual insUtutions in theoouzitry. 
Scholars in technical sciences like astrology*, astronomy and 
medicine were also patrouisod by tlie courte. Many of the 
temples of the day inaintaiuod each aho>pital in which More 
employed physicians for affording relief to Uie suffering 
humanity. Fine arts like architecture, sculpture, painting, 
dance and music received cnoouragemont in the period and 
many people lived by such ocouiiatioDS. The innumerable 
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moaumeTite of the peiitHl, intlltaTy, civil and religioTia, like 
fertile ]>-tlriqes, irrigation worka and that fitaud to 

tliiB day in diforent degrees of dilapidation testify to the 
oacoutageinent aroliitettnra and eonlpUira received then 
aod (ho oconpatioii they gave to good numherB of the 
population. Painting wee a fino art that was dominated 
largely hy llio iudueueo of tlio tire ten of tK* court and the 
peoplo. 'J-he painteicis \fho wera cultured in the hemditary 
lore of 1fho country wisre in demand during tho period. Dance 
and musio gave occuijation to boiug pECplSf particnlarly tc 
tlifl iueml>ei ;3 of the fair The different bocka 'wjdtteu 
doling the period on the theory and science of muaic indicate 
its wide ppularity^ Dance was prsotiSEd from an early 
age by the Jspa/jniiyffiJs \N'ho ware the tepoaitorioa of that 
nohlo n'h The stags which was then vsiry popular gave good 
encouragement to danoiiig. Mention may ho made here of 
thfl class o[ engravers wlio had n busy occupation in ongTav- 
ieg on the widls of temples {the record office of mediaeval 
South India) the minute details of the traitsaotions made in 
the local atoa. Thoy fingraved the ordei's of the government 
both on the temple walls aed on copper plates. It was 
' towards the close of the si?ileenth oenLury that the Taoml- 
ian oharacterfi were cant and priuling was introduced in 
South India. 

A Bcetion ol the pupulalioti belonged to the religiouB 
olaeeos. The nscetics and mendicaniSj, those in charga of 
the in Iho Empii'o—und thtce were many among them 

representative of tire diffQi'L'nt religions sections and schools 
of thought jvmutig the population—ftud the wMidering in¬ 
dividuals hslonged lo this group. Tlie tmt-tha? were wealthy 
inalitnlioiis. Besides there ware miny who beJongied to tho 
priestly ohst and ministered to ih* apiiitual needs of ths 
people," 

The mediaeval temple^ thongh from the religious point 
of view' was the lioufae of (^cd, empbyed a large muubcr of 
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p&ople for in it. Among them were fita manager 

Rcconwt;int TFatchimn fiwryjt'fjr-fll)**, 

temple priest tryaniirer tjemanta 

in charge of ligliting tlie piper and 

the drimiTiu:r» besidoe a ictmuo of other aorvavta who had 
diSerent duties to diasharg#. w 

The trading oommunities in the Empim coiiatitnted a 
good proporlion of the population. Among tliem tvqm both 
Mnelima and Hind ns, hmidf^a in the later phase of the 
hiBtoiy of the VjjfvjfaDagSir Empire and from abont the 
iiitaenth oentniy, Earopaans like the Poi'tugT.iose* Dotch 
and the British. Among tlie Hindue iho Ce||i6 wero the 
uioBt enterprising of the merohants. The Brahmana aloo 
took U thfq profearttoii.'“ Tlio transport siystcm in the 
Empire gA70 employment to a aection, oi the popnls^ 
tion. 


Certain clasties of people in the Empire toot a great 
part in the social aotiTities of tho age, such as games 
and amusemontfli, and wsi'e patrcaiiRed both hy the 
State and by the people- Amo eg them woi's the wrestlera^ 
dusUatR, rearers O'f ceckn, tlie pnppot'plftyora and otheifl^ 
The king had a thonsand wrestleta, irho wrestled before 
hiiHt struck and wounded cilcIi otlier with, eiroletu with 
points, which they earned in their bauds to alrilifl 
with; and the one, more wcundeeb Tiwit and took his 
reward in tho sbapo of a siJk olotli sueli an tho king gave to 
the wrestlers. The Tivrestlers hod llioiv own captains and 
judgest who put them on an equal footiug in the held and 
adjusted the honours to the Vi'inner^J®* Likewise thorn 
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vare profesaioDal duallertt. About them Barbosa says: 
** They are accuatomod to challenge one another to duels, 
and Trheu a challenge has been accepted and the king giTos 
his permission, the day for the duel is fixed by the persons 
challenged and the weapons to I)e used must be according 
to measure. Tlie king appoints seconds and a field for the 
fight, and when this has been done, they go thither naked, 
covered only with some cloth wrapped round their middles, 
with very clioerful faces. Then after saying their prayers 
they begin to fight and as they are bare it is over in a few 
strokes in the presence of the king and his court. No man 
may speak to them while they am fighting, except the 
seconds, each of them stands by his own man; and this is 
snob a oommon practioo among them that many are slain 
daily.Tliere appear to have been pup[)et players 
(marionette-Zir/tNtmJ^fo^) in Uie Eruplre who commanded 
popularity. Cock-fighting also gave amusement to the 
people, and the rearers of cooks appear to have made a 
living by holding snob oock-fights. Some seem to have 
been engaged in the hunting of bears aird elephants for 
which they used haw'ks and falcons. A section of the popu¬ 
lation consisted of beggars and vagrants. 

An important fimolion, to which a portion of the 
population was called, was service, iiersouai and domestic, 
in oomlis and private bouses. The age was oue of luxury, 
profligacy and show; and the princes ontertaiued a large 
retinue of servnnis for different kinds of services in the 
palace. Tbo policy was followed by tlio nobles and dignita¬ 
ries in the Empire who employed servants for domestic 
work as far as their means would allow. The accounts of 
the foreign travellers who visited tlus Empire boar ample 
teTtimon}* to tho large number of domestic servants employ- 
sd in the Bindu court. When tho king went out, for 
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mBtanMj he waa followed by tiro tbaoBand men of good posi- 
tioD bugidea two bundTed hopsaa Mid forty or fifty borflatHBn 
with thflii' aolclierg. Tha barom of the kmgB conatgced of 
mRny woman. TheqneonshiVtlench athonoej maidairie, women 
of the ehfunboT, women ^^u^tdR and otlier ftervanta necea- 
sary.'i According to Nicolo dei Conti the king bad tw&lTa 
tlioueand wivAs of wliom four thoiiiiand followed liim oufoot 
whenever Le might go Mid wem employerl solely in thfl 
kitchen. Some of them rode on hO'i'&obAck while tba remain¬ 
der woi'c enn'ied by women in littera of whom two or three 
thoiiaaud were ohoflen ao tlie king's wivs* on oondition that 
tJiej would bntn thomselvea w'itli him on Ms flcath.“ 
Abdut BaHzJtk Ra.75 thi^t there were sercii liiiudved princes- 
acs and coiicnbiiica in tho hariRTii of Ecva Eiyji 11"^ while 
Paos says tltnt tboir nnmbar was twelve thons&nd in the 
ooiirt of Ki-^mdfivo Piiya.'*' According to Nnniz tbare were 
iti the liareni of AcyiitaJJSya over four thousftiii women.” 
The aerviesR lUay rendm'ed in the psJace vwe many. Some 
of the ivcmen were beaiorfl who cavried on their gbooldeta 
the kings aiid tboir wjvitjR, for the diatnace between one 
house luid another within the pftlftoe eiiolosure wan greAU | 
Thfli-fi were among them wrestlers, fioothgayerfl and mn&Ui 
cianfj.** Paes says j “Pliere ,\te womon who handlia aword aMV 
ahieid and others who wrestle, and others who blow IrLimpeta, 
and others pipes; and others liiatromcntB ,; in the same 
way thc^ have woman as bearers and wAshing-folk 

and for Oth^r offiaca inside their gates fust oa the king has 
the offioas of tho household.'^ Tliflre ware many oouctasiiina 
wJio played an important pFut in the 
festival*®^ 
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Slavery 

While on this anbjoct wa may ecmaidpr the queation of 
aiavaiy m the EmpirR. Thow is evidcntso to baliOTS that 
thig iugtitDtioii pMvalent in Vijayanagar, What tlie 

ngricuHurftl serf was m the rniral ArflEwij tha alft-ve appears 
to liave been in the urban aToai<^. But while thd lormet' 
w&H attached to .t|j.o soil, the latter wnn attaeheil to tlie 
person of iue maetei'h The oxiatcnco of the inatitntiDn of 
slavery is testified to by the foreign travellers, like Abdur 
BaiszRk, Nlcob del Conti atid Barbosa.** In Bidar. there 
was a trade in tlic black people,** The Fortnguejse, thatjeame 
to the EmpirOj, follavvied tlyj custma of the country and eni- 
ployed fliavfis. Linsohoten noted that snob alaves were 
Bold ill tlifl mai'kot like hea-ata ivliilc Piotiio della l^'alle was 
Biirprifiad to gee that tbo ^^gn 5 ft 1 iet^t part’' of the people at 
Coa were slave'^r Tlio niHcrip lions of the pei'iod also refer 
to the nlavee. One record of 1470 A. JX mantions a 
(bond^servant),*^ wldle another rafeew to female elaves, and 
states that the Eotcyae wore dependents at the feet of tba 
Vira 

Slave?! Trera obtained from varions scnnnDoa. Certain 
families sold thomHelves as hereditnry slaves.** They wera 
liable to cbatigo hands aw chattels.'* A debtor who waa an 
insolvent and could not repay the loan to the creditor 
became liia slave r"' Captives in war were ootiBidered to he 
slaves.*^ Tradt in BlavLib appears to have inoieaflcd during 
times of famine, Bftrbosa says that when the poopla on the 
Coromandel coast wore actually atarving and many diad of 
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tungar, the peopla sold their children for four cr fiTa pajMHws 
oaoh., and that dutiug aucli PeasoBa the MaJabivirifl brought 
them gi'eat a tore of rice and cocoanuts and tooh away 
flhiploods of slaves" The famme^ that raged in fk>wth Xi^dia 
in 1630 Waft sn flevero tliat parents branglit tlicir cdiiLdien 
to tha aea side tor sale at five jniinaiM ^vorth oi riog. Tliey 
^vere transported from that region to other parts of India 
and the East Indieis and sold a^ain to |;aod atlvantags “11 
the games be good tJiat arissth fr^na the sale of soulca’'.*’ 
Besides, wonieu declared uicoiiiitiuit hy the or 

oansoi's oi public morale ^ were liable to he sold in publiOh 
Wilks sityfi that the rnles t>E the system varied with the 
caste oi the aceneetb ^'^rahman-and Kcmati feinaloe ^^lere 
ontcastsd and brandetl on tJie arm a a prostitutes , 
Ecinsles of other Hindu oastoFi ^^eye eold vritliDiTt any coiu- 
punction'h'*^ It is Strange tliat in Malabar yonng, itifiiL who 
were vagrant and had " no enrytoy, nor fatlicv nor mother 
npi' master'’ ’with whom they clvrclt> wera forfeited! to the 
Governor of the eountry iivho sold them se alavee.** 

Tticngh there was ench (raff ie in slaves it appears they 
were generally treated welh^* 

7Vie prodvoitiflf chi-sws 

The people who conetituted tlie prodtccing claasei 
may be grouped undat tw'O broad oeonpatioiru, agrioultura 
and industrie^r Jt deserver, Ia ho noted here Uiat in 
Yilftyanagar, as in other parts oi the eouutry and perloda 
of its history* a large majority of the jicpnlatjon lived on 
land and agrioiilhin'e^ The agricnltarjil population wad 
engaged on land only during pui-ts oi the year* und had no 
regular work during tlig iiDii-agrioiJiltur&] seasons. Such 
unomploymeut among thain do ring periods of the year was 
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minimised ty thair taking to BOma riiTftl haudldiflit or 
industry whioli gjiTO agrionlturiflti; ;l Bnpplflmsntar^ in- 
eoiue; thus the jigricnlltLiriat turned ^ rurftl industrialiat for 
a part of the ytar. Hero a ivord maj ho aaid about the 
shspherda, Rome people lived by rearing Cflttlo in the Empire. 
Thei'O appear to liavo been two olaasos am'ong theitiji tho 
coivliorda wlio kept eowt and traded in milkt curd and gltf'.a, 
and tUe Kurumhaus who tended slieop. TJio government took 
iiitoreat in tbeir oeoupation and in timofl of nsedi remitted 
the tcuiea payable by them. 

Tho indufitricH in tlio Einpix® gave occapatiim to sema 
people. Though the induatirieg of modiaeval times differed 
from tlroao of tfia present day in orgauiBatlon and output 
some peopEo dniponded on tJiem for their earning. Aa said 
ahovot even t!ie a;.;rienlturi3tR turned to it during the non- 
agrioultutai soaione of tho yean Every village ’was a rural 
economio unit and praotioalty aelf'^nffioient. 

Among those that followed an industrial oocupation 
the mofo important wew tho artiaane, weaversH and oil- 
proBflers, Any dooflut villago had its complemeut of 
arttsanfi, knoAm goneraily aa the PsfSsStIftfi. Tba olasa 
consisted of five groups naniBly black-emithE^ gold-omithoj 
bra.H^'auLithi^i carpontsrH and idohntal^iei'&r Aceovding to 
Hiiulu tVsidiLiou Viarvaksrmaj the divine architect^ gave 
birth ijo five eons, Mouiij ^ilaya, Tvagtrl, S'ilpi and Vie^ajfla 
who worii rflSfNK;lively tlin progenitors of the flvo artLaan 
communities. Craftsuianehip was. usually hereditary, and 
in eourao of timo the five communities got oompletflly 
sepxvrated from ouo nnotlioi'. The village blsflkBinith was 
the Bupplior of tha ploughshares, iron tyres for wheels and 
bullooh sLoei. The goldemithfi inftde articles of iewellery for 
the people ’ivho oonid afford to have them. The brass- 
smltlis were the makers of the houBshold articles. The 
oarpeuters supplied tho little ftimitnr&of tire houses, hesidsa 
the carts and other vehicles of transport. The idohmaken 
made idols for the templea ia the locality. Thus they eon- 
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Btituted m important iuduaiiial gtoup, that sappliad tbs 
nocossary ajfticJcfl in dumMudH During tbo Vijftyftmagardaye 
the Paflcaiis lecftme fnrth&r dividsd; and an epigraph of the 
time of DSva Bay a 1 refers to sev'enty four diTieiona ninong 
them.’* At tfmos the quiia'jttjlj among thornaaauined asrioua 
pi'Oportiona aiul called for dte iutorventiou of Iho gOTern- 
meat. Thus Virappa Wflyalub of Jdadljurai ihsued a if\Tit to 
tho fi^e sub-gects of the artisan tiornmuaity fucilit^liug their 
BoparftliiDii from each other aod the couRoqnont aieinomhei'- 
meat of tiio oommunity. It appears that the initiativa for tho 
order came from the meiuhois of the Eub-secto themHelves/® 

The ’VijayanagBT period was niarked by asciai uuvsEt 
particnlarfy among the humbler ciftBaea who daiEourod tor 
GortaJu uooial privilegioB* Among them the aitisaug were one^ 
and their deniauds wore aatisfied from, tinia to time. 
According to somoinagrjpfciong for instftnce n moimber of the 
artisan group waa allowed to go during a cm' foBtival round 
the oRr wilh a otieel, a mallet, a ua.il and a sickle in hia 
hands wearing a olotih round tho head sjicl anolher round 
tho waist.'’* 

Tho Weavers who wei's generally called w'ero 

an influential eoinmunity who aupplicd the necgssaiy oloili. 
ing to the iwople. They worked on the looms. Usually, as 
reeidents in the tomple precincts they had some voice in the 
adinmUtration of ths temple and the levy of the local taxes.. 
Like the artiatms, they also olemonied for eema social 
privileges. Among them 'wtiro thoge of using (conoh) 
and (palanquin) on all good and bad ocoasions.^^ 

Tho dyora were akin to the weavers aud dyed the clothes 
and silks in diHeroii.t colours. 

TJi 0 indusLry of oilprcBStug w'fts carried on in almost all 
important villages. The seeds, I bat were pteseed for oil, 
wore gi ngally, oocoanut and oastor.. 
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The other imjxu'Luut [jiijlLLbaiDDals were the potteri], 
toddy di'nwers find leaTbor woikers. Mucli information 
about them in not available. But they were importanf 
geDtioii!^ of tho commujiity and wre engaged id the produc¬ 
tive coiicemp. The wnshermop and barbers were alee 
important foiictionaTies in. each village and town. A 
Bectien of the population lived on tbo esploitution of 
minerals iind ’a'oik in the mines. 


iS'scf^Prl 3 
Village Sabha 

An impol'taii't feature of the administratien of local 
aroae^ was the active funotioiiing of'trimt may be called the 
local iisfsemhUes which administered the focal anQUB. Thg 
government of the rural parts woa orgadiaed in tw'o ways; 
and there were two typoa of local iiastitutione’ The first 
was the or the Ur id the villago and tho second was 
tho a larger rural di viBion. BeBicIes, jm. some places tha 
people wera organi sod into corporate asBoaiations and 
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dischflrg &3 6OJB0 pulitiHii fuuotiong. Aimcnig tliem WfiiB 
the profoREiiouAl giiildR anci nioraiTitilo corj^rationji, Fistthat 
the temple en important inetituUou linHt played a 
notahle part in the economic life of tbe Joed ftrefta. 

T)ie origin ol the s«M^e i& not clenuriy kiio^m. But it may 
he noted that ie it^ origin and constitufion it differed irom 
the fir. The n^tlshTi api>ea]'M to iinve obtniued in iiVrtATJHi 4 lfya 
viklagefl wliero tlie. propi'iclcu'p of tliu so LI ivena oKolusiTely 
SrELlunmia while t-ho iji'- was an assembly of tbe vUiage in 
which the proprietors of the laud not esehiiiTBly Bidt' 
mane. Begai-dicg the cons LitiU ion of ilia latter we baya 
only vary iittlo knowlcdgia; but of the oonetitutioii rmd 
working of the stiMft we haya detailed iuforntation in ths 
inaoriptionsi of the period. "With regard to the origin of tba 
it appeftfjj, it bore eoino relation to the questioii of 
land, touni'sa. Tbe acti/j® reprosenied the joint body ol tba 
proptietorirt ol tbe soil, wbe owned the lajidB ol the yillaga 
in aonamou Oil &■ joiat tonui'oi and it wafi ;ifl tlie represent¬ 
ative of that joint hotly that it tranBuyted the biieinosg of 
the viUdge. Hero may bn e^iaiiiirLEKl tho pignifiennoe of ths 
torms gnjjfihho^ati^ and so often met with in the 

epigraphs of the periodn The fopraor term indioatee that 
lands worn held jointly by tlig people and under a joint 
tenure^ wliilo tbe lattsr iudioatos that the iand^ wera held 
by one ptrsou with abeoInlrO and unlimited right over the 
Hoih Horihnra II for insts^nee mAde a grant of twenty-two 
villages to aomft BrAliinanR to ho held by them jointly (jftai- 
Here no single ineuiber among the doncoG could 
deal with tho tand>> independently of the otliarB. But tha 
proprietorship o,[ a penso-n nndor the eJtytMflufinn. teiiiuia was 
diffeiont, for ho held imlimlLEd right over tho land; ho oould 
sell, moke a gift of it or diBposo it in nny manner ha pleased. 
In S'. I-ldl for mstonoo Aeyuta Bl&ya mode a grant of the 
viiiagn of IvadalSdi to one Hnmaoandra Blk^ttcv as a Aarni- 
to be enjoyed by him and biis doGOondants on 
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t^nuTad’* He liaii i.!ie right to de^l with th* 
liiad in any muniaer be pleased. 

There were differoiit types et joiut ownorsiiip. 

1. The first WM fioniplete and unlimited ownersliip of 
the soil by the Dommonity- In this system tbo members of 
the joint community contributed labout for outtiTation in 
proportion to their sbiMifl of the land ;inddivided the produce 
ftcnong themaeh'ea in the simo pro^jovtion. 

S. According to the aeooud type a partioular part of the 
Tillage wjti held in common by the pBople^ while the other 
pftrts were held by them individually. i'fc'gJirding the oultivK' 
tion of the laud held in ooininou by tliem, the former 
syetein Wes followed- 

3. Tlie third type of ov’nerehjp wae the cue according 
to whioh Ihfi lauds in the Tillage w'ore divided into three 
clfcssefl, goods middling and bad^' and every member of the 
joint oommunity was given ft portion of each of the three 
classes subject to a periodical rodietributioUs This system 
ia still known as the in tiieTatijove district J"* 

As the noembors of the village joint comnaunLty incres' 
sedin nmubersift body to represonii theiriomt intereate and 
aot on behalf of the joint oomnauiiity became an iucroaaing 
neco^eily. This need Wiis met by the aahli^ which appeaia 
to have, been a feature of the or 

vilLftgohip aud had its origin in tJie communal cli^aiMOter of 
the villages. 

The Mijfj&or villaga assenibly had^ besides atlminietrative 
dutiee, also seme economic functions to parform. It had the 
rightol disposing of or acquiring lands on behalf of the viliage 
oommunily.'* Tho col looted the taxes of th* govern¬ 
ment and paid them over to tha treasury, Beraission of 
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taxfts or thuir aBnifjimeiit f the espoiiBaB of a temple or 
the iTiipoBitioti oi freali onaa ware usually communicated bv 
the govermnent to the which made the necaasaij 

eritrig^ in tliq nocouut hooke.ond carried out tlic orders.'^'' 
Likewise, n^heriever a change wae mude in the methfd of 
coHeotiau of tlis taxes Uio if jt was eutnisteil witJi 

the woi'k of collootioo, wjus intiinated of the saiiiQ.*® Tltue 
It axorciflcd great influonca over the taxation policy of the 
governtnent, and nsuFvlty was conRulted with rogft’td to 
taxation.*’ Besides h the loTisd and collected taxegof a 
local chcrattep to be spent for local purposes. It Bnioyed 
80 'ma jiulioial pcrtvew jind tried certain ty^ics of ciiiee, Oeoa- 
eioEially it couhscuted the Ifiiida of people for ofFmce.a.»* In 
n few cftsoR the templea were eontrollod hy the tillage 
asscmbliop; h ut it wifl not n n lutiml for the vi ilige Msamhliee 
to enjoy cortaia rights such as the control of public placoe 
along with the toinple autlioritios,** They acted eometimea 

guardians of public andowmEiits aud charities, At limea 
moiioy depofiited with tho ^yieamblies for a epeciflo 
purpose flft for inatance feeding Brahman g, versed in the 
Yedas,** The aesemblies also acted as trustees for tLo 
proper cultivation of land, set apart for meeting tlie 
ejpenaes of worship in a temple,*^ 

Professional Associations And Guilds 

A very important feature of the econoniio oiganisation 
of the town was tha ccnstitiataoit of a guild. It was uauaily 
a po'inniuiiity of interest that brought into existenoe the 
guild; and its members were aniious to promote their 
common interests. Every guild was a looal organisation, 
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tl^ongh oMMionilly tliei-fl ^rrvciiiso oxti'BterritOTlfll ones. 
Anotiier Htrlking feature of the gnrld flystem was tlie ^Aet 
that itB luemhere belonged to (VifeligionsBOCt, ThiaAclberGnce 
to a paTticulor religious oneiid wag a gi'&flt unifylug factor 
ID the itLodiooTAl guild organj^attouH 

Acooi'diDg to oontoitiporarr avidenoe there were, two 
kinds of guilds, tlio orAft-gntlil siitl the TDertibAut-gulldh 
The former was a profassconai as-nsoiAtion, based od tbe caste 
ayfiteiB. Each group of workmen, foJloMriBg a particular 
prolcaMon and belonging to a community, foi-mcd a gmldj^ 
Thus, horedity fonued a notable pftrt in it; ftn Bi'tip^an*£ god. 
was usually au artiaan. Bat if a inembor of a coinmuDity 
Bhoutfi change hia profession and t;iko to t]io profession af 
soma ot-icr coitmiunity thon liolocaiufs a member of the guild 
of the latter community, nuifi, as Sir George Bird wood 
remarks, ‘^the ti'adc guilds of the gve^at polytcohnieal sites of 
Indio are not, however, always ojcactly coincident with the 
sectarian or tod mi cal caste of a i>articutrir class of iirtisanpH 
Sometiines the pamc trade in ijiiu-iucd Ijy mou of diSarent 
caates, and itagnild geiieruHy includes sveiy luemboi of tbo 
trade it reprosentfl without etriotroferoiico tocasto-''*® Thug 
though 0 vElw was a great unifying factor in the foi'matiou of 
guilds theftainetiegg of ocoui^atioii of t-l io members was of equal 
importance. It is po^sihlu tliat no aim jfiiglit carry on a trade 
in an nrhan area unlas^ lio Arag ulcntificfl with tlie guild main- 
tained by hig follow craftsmeiu The objects of the organ!- 
sation of tliogoiidH were the aecuii'ing and maintaitjEng for their 
meinbors equality of opiKuianity and a good hasigof subsiGt- 
enoo tlu:ough the regtiction or eschision of competitioriH 

Ajnoug the important craft-guildg wore thoeo of the 
Vita Pascfilits (who, ag has been said earlier, consisted of 
the goldsmiths, blackguiEths, luuKS-sraitliG, carpenters and 
idel-iuakorb), wciHvors, potters, cloth dyers, oil nullors, shoe 

makers (?)iailoi‘g, shepherds, cowherds, hunter's, wasliarmen, 
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bttrbfljrs aiKitl a few otliei'g.,*^ It ftppaars thattltera wflr&fttteaat 
eighteen such groups^ jiamfi, in tJie Empim. Ttis 
jfrvia r(3farfi to the gniMs of woavf^rflj goldsiniLhSi weivenaof 
aillc-oli>th> Komati^t, VaijiStis, gimny-bag mitliers, basket' 
inniberfi, eti.” Beaicle^jj there was a gniW of the muiiy- 
fftoturetB of salt 

We do not bavs sntfioiant infoi'inatloii about the 
ergwfiiaation and ’ivorkiiig of the craft gaildsi but tlie fol¬ 
lowing details may be noted. Thirc waa much discipima 
among their momberp riii is liotnooutby the closing woi^ds of 
an. epigraph wliieh RayH tliat whosoever destroyed a particular 
grant was to ha put ont of the /^Hc'UhJSj ]\k trade, bis 
asp^inhly and the Witli this may he cojoparod wliat 
haw been said of tba giiiltis of Ahtnadabad. tlioiigli of a later 
date. Thci-eit iBflaid: "The dedsioiis of the gildfi are 
enforced by fines. If tho offender tiefusos lo pay, and all 
menihcr:! of the gild belong to cnio caste, the olfondnr i& put 
out o-f onstc. If the gild oontaiiiia men of difTereiit caetes, 
the gild nsc£ its fiifinoucd with btlicrgild^ to prevent the 
reonBEuit member from getting Thoy acted as a 

body with the gOTeruineLit and securod rights and privileges 
for tlieu' ooumnnmity. Wherever they existtul they 
Were consulted by tlio goysmnoout in their taTcation 
policy. Likewise they acted jointly in making t>ollcctioQ& 
o[ dues h'Oiu tbeir mn]ii1>ers aud utilised tho suena for 
making gift to temples or public institutiouiy.'*^ Tho rate 
and inauncr of the levy qf the duca nii^lit hsvedlfEcred from 
place to phLco. TJie mcmlwi'S of the oi'afis lived in parti- 
cuIeit streets, in which tliey earried on their profeasieuB.” 
It is reasonobla to lietlnvc however that the area overwhieb 
the organisation of tho guild eTitendcd w^as at times greater 
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than tlje limited urea of tSi? to-^m or ccnint(y> in whith the 
meinbets of the guild lived. The ^ild oJ one pi&ce oxarcued 
influence over the guild of other places. For initauco the 
worivers of EaflcipiiTnui find Yirifleipumm enjoyed the right 
of uKtug And titindn whlla those of some other plnoc» 

had not that privilege, TberelonaH on repraaeiitntiou lo 
the luthorities^ the aAine pi'ivjlega wne gtAiited to the 
lattor.®^ 

Porhapa more import emt than the craft guUde were the 
moL’oliAQt guilds, which played a very coDspicuous part in 
the coinjnorcial life of the country. It Euppears tlrere were 
difforent gronpa of people engaged 111 trade, which made 
them organieo ibto differont guilds in the Empire. They 
Wore liDown by different names such as Vt'fjayii 
and ttiOflo of the fifty'Sis oonntrios the 

tamjarnii^}'’^ the the 

iYrif/vT-rvii/sr,*® A^^oile of the fiEty-sii 

conn tries etc. Many of theso namcfl occur in the inscriptions 
found in ditlerent parts of iho iilmpire whieh show that the 
inerolmut guilds wero known by a nob different nnmoH. 

V\'e do not have much information alxuit the 
Theru appear to have heon two aceta aanoog them who»e 
* motlior-homo ’ wae AisTvaiyapura'l*’ from whieh place they 
migv ited to different paflfl of the counti^’. The 
coniitituted an important meroHiitilo corporation in ths 
KjunJltaka districtEi, and it appears that it was from that 
name tliat the modern term Hitn^an has been derived.’^’* 
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Dr. B&rnettijrbysabaulitheiK; ‘'Titijr?. wae r Tuat orgMiiBatioii 
of asBooiftted traders wbioh fibout tba twolftb md thir¬ 
teenth centuiios had spraad a net Ti'oa'k ovet tho greater 
part of soutbera India and Ceylonj and porhRi>a even 
lurthsr, and whiot beginning with simple commerce and 
then developing an elabomto aoouul and semi injlitary ayalem 
sLiikingly recaile oiir EaBt India Cornpanj. Thera were the 
Vim Afljify'jcs as tliey u-ere called in KanaxBee ur Vuimji- 
gar as they were styled in Tamil. The name aignifies 
‘ vihaiit merchante * and ie therefore aimilar to onr ^gentle- 
men adventnrereThey claimed to Itave come originally 
from Ahioobattra^ but tlaeir cautrai body yvbb at Ayyavole^ 
the modern Aihole, which was the soat of thair Beard of 
DiieotoriB consisting of a Council of 600 nwmbcrB/''” It is 
equally possible that thoia wore fivobiindrBd edicts or rales 
regukting tbo organisation and Yvoking of tJie guild. 

Dr. Eieet thin he that “ Btitnuju is nnother from of 
ftttyitff/ctor the modernor 

whiob jnaet be the original or a eormption of the SrUiaktit 
ba^ijetf btfiijikit, monchaat, trader. JMjytjijjtt is a division 
O'! the LmgayatSj imd or in old CauAisee 

F?ram?>f(;a means a atriot They toot snob tiilea 

as purtrsm and The oEinties 

where tbeii orgjmieation llouriBlicd Yvert Vilnvyaimgar, 
HfcStuiaviiti, Doinawnudra, Gutti, Penngo^^^a, I^avatii^ 
Udayaghi, Ctuadragiri, Mnliiv^, KaEcT, Pfi4ftivr^u, 
CaturangapatSoj^iam, MangaliSnY HomiliTum, Candavil^Uf 
Aroga* Candragutti. Annigore, Haligerc, Nf(|ugAJlu, 
CiinatBiiagalltt* Tariyakallu, AnevEdda, fiari, Kallieya, 
TelRka!jimbi{TerakftiiaEnbi) and S^ingj^pstts^i.^"* 

About the Kflfp^rEllE.fyci Yve have very 

little inforjuation. They appenur to liavn beon :i Tamilian 
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organiG&tiwi in some pml.h af tho empire Tlie 
fliSAKar appofir to bavo UbB%yiEC oonstituted A gyilicJ in 
coTtain places^ 

Tli&ira were a few faotoiia which bolp^ tt.ie formation 
o£ such lUfii'Cttiitilc T1.ee first wjlb trade in conQinon 

rtrlicles. ’ Abtlni' Eaajsali 3a;v'S that the tradesnujii of each 
fiopoa'iiito fiiiild or craft bad their shops cloee to ono another 
and, that t1ic jewctlers Sold tl^eir rubifiHj pearis and dia¬ 
monds openly in the liaisaorK,^*'' Pass gives expi-eiieion to the 
aame practice.' As said above adborence to tbe Baino reUgion 
wflfl a groat noifyiiig factor in the ergjmisatioD of tlieise 
gLiild^» as in contftinporajfy Europe; and we see for instance 
that'1 he in ihe Kainafeilsa distiictR of the 

Empiio wore Lingayatw^ The mcincfiaivtij ^traced their 
descent from a common .iiieestor ns from Kul&ra or Vmu- 
dfiva which w ent a long way to maintaiu their bond a of 
close relationship and ooepefation. But ^^tha gilde were not 
like modern ‘ tnists ’* ior in the first place, their inencibevship 
was very broad^ and in the second, they wore aBBOoiations 
of meni not of o.apitab there war qo division of profits 

among tlic lucmbei-?/' They erSisted primarily for tlie 
regulation and protettion of tnida whicli was carried on by 
its members individnally, though* ihoy as a corporate body 
did oomnievoial transactions in ocimnon; 

Tilt; giiilda were ako kncrtvnaH j\'rr^-)Kiff!lT’a or t'effis. Th^ 
had saclr a lender who oxeroiaed Bcnoe control over the 
working of tho orga^n iastiou and ws known in thoKnnareso 
and Tolngn districUt as the or Oeiit. "We 

do not know however how' ho wje made the leader* hut it 
appears certain tlifit lie W'as recognked ftp leader of the 
mcrcautiks guild and in tome ease}!, at least* was in chatgo 
of the adminiPtraticn of the mnnicipel or urban areas in 
whicli it existed, '^^'henover the or JYictsre^|i 
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Wfent to a place outfiido ti]^ juriEdictioD^he wafl treated witli 
inarJced oouitesy and Lunour. An epigiaph states th^l ho 
was to h& ptofianted wiiJi bold leaf, auJ ^^lYcn dnsB and 
allowanco of food by tlm autliorilfes of tlio country. Tha 
inaoriptiDu fiiitiier necordK that tha was grant¬ 

ed the cufittiiTis duties! on tlio roada both waya When- 
evnr tha guild bcenit to do nu important act it Ja stated to 
to have pluoed tho dutmond or on the 

ground aa a iiuii'k of gi'aot respect wnd tevoranco,"* With 
OUT present bnort'lcdge of tho oJfieors of the guild, wg are not 
able to any wlia the iijjiaythlli'i or tJic iscmior merchant 

we or in wliat nelaticn Im stood to tho Pai^i^si'Smi if he 
wa,a different from him. lint it ie ceitnin^ that both had 
much to do syJtb tho inetitu tion of faim iu tho locfU rtroni 
for which they received of Auothor import¬ 

ant digiiltMy Jn fiho guild was the 

Originatly the maroliant guilds appear to have heon 
private oigunisat ion a; but gr.^dually they gained public 
recognition. Those guilds exorcised poweriu] influence over 
the royal court. It was not unusual ftn^ thorn to malra 
petition to the govornmont to do a i>articulftr thing and it 
waft done, Thns, wlicn tho groat chief of 

bothflectacf Atli-iaifjrtifiujwlo potii-iou to Buklm^^a Y^ij-tr 
requesting him to do a particuhtr thing, it wus doire.^^*' The 
^yernment sought th^^ir approval in their taxation policy. 
Wiicn for inetanoo one Ahbariija Timmappa, the agent of 
Pi'adhana Tiruumlab-Sja, granted the of certain 

villages for tho r.ffcnngs to the iua iomplo, he did so 
with the consent of tlie S'tlii (rit?admg mer¬ 
chants) of tho vilhtgos UDtl the (gcuoTulaescmlily.J^* 

Ltnewisc, Kainpad^va Anna an officer under Acyuta 
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R&ya made a gift of some duties oa crops and of the fee on 
marriages witli the oonscut of the NiUtlH'liari morohants."’ 
The guilds enjoyed oortain powers of local taxation and they 
spent the collected taxes on som j good purpose. According 
to an inscription of 1634 A.D. the merchants of a particular 
place collected tolls at the market hold every Sunday in the 
hamlet of Vis'VQs/var.idevapnra belonging to Tjepfik^i in the 
Harin&dti and HosUrnnOdu and a few other customs and 
granted them to a temple.'** They at times got taxes 
remitted by the government.'" 

The guilds enjoyed the right to confer honours on 
persons of position. Thus the tnembors of the Xnkfuira 
t'arirUnt aud yUtmuutri»bt^i “togetlicr with their three 
hundred Bilia dopeudouta aud with the coll<'otion of the 
Holeyas of Vij lyanagar liaving placed tlio diamond taitaniije 
in the presence of the holy lotus feet of God VirUp&k^, and 
sittiog down, having agreed among themselves conferred the 
mayoralty of the earth on Muddayya 

Dap^yaka who was the officer for suporintendonco of the 
customs of our fifty-six countries.*"** They also enjoyed 
the privilege of making regulations of a social ohamoter for 
their members. A number of Ve^i* at BSglir for instance 
nude some regulations in 1440 .A.D. (?) r^ardiug the women 
who lapsed from marriage. But unfortunately the inscrip. 
tion rogiurdiug tliis is friigmeutary ami honoo we are not 
able to know what the regulations wore."* 

Thus it appears oortain that there w'as no field of 
activity, political, economic and social, in which the guilds 
did not make their influence felt. But tho knowledge we 
have of tliom is still meagre and henoe wo arc not able to 
know about tlioir organisation and working in greater detail 
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THE CXJtJNTaT ANT> TSE PEOPLE S5 

Secti(/n H 
?hti Teaple 

Anotlioir thnt pUpd an important purt in 

tlie oeonojuio life nl the people wnji the tfldiple. BflFtidea hoinjj 
an important eentre of the religiosis actiTitie^ apd life of th& 
peoplejtho temple in [nQdia>eva1 India liad oort-ftin sseular 
fuDctjons. The temple v?ftFi a, wealtlty inatitntion on wlileb 
depended a latgo jinmheT of petBoiiH bolongins to di Heron t pre- 
fo-^BionRi it Tvae a hndloi-d. eng-^ged bhour and oallivated 
landfij heiiidoa ancon I'nging rural activities like extension of 
ciiltiTation and rotiabilitstioTi of viljagea. a iiugc oon- 

fiUinoT and purohaeed vari one articles for purposes of carrying 
on wojfshipin lomplOr ^I'he templo troaauty wnaa hanht lead¬ 
ing inonoy to tlie people during timeoof need. It was a great 
pi'Otrioter ol ruritl indaetfiee like hajidicrafta imd afforded 
employinont to tho poof- 

The wejJtii of the South Indian temple was a great 
u'ondor to the fovoigu traTclleri! that oaang to the ooniitryi 
In 1310 Malik Kafiir carried away spoils from many So nth 
Indian tcinplee amoiuiting to 00^000 fafHss, celiiHEited at ft 
hundred million storling of English moaoy,!'*® Biirhosa was 
struck by tlie wealth oi tlie tompIoeJ*’ Such wealth 
wftB made up of loyal benefaction and the heuefac¬ 
tions made by tbo pnbMc^ The endowments mado to them 
were nenally known els or lands. Thekingia 

patron bod the temples by eitliar inftking grants of laude to 
them tax-free or at low quit rent to he Co joyed by tbfitti in 
perpetuity or by milling over to Uicin specified Uies payable 
t.t the gO'’(fernindnt by tbo people of the aioa in which the 
temples wore situated. EcEiidca, endowmeutt) were mude to 
them for partioular pnrpoBof, as for the repair of a, iiortion 
of the temple or the institution of a service in the name of 
the donor. In for instanco an endon'ment was m&de 
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for the proyinionof Utla*i leavon to a temple.’** Numorou* 
articles of jeweller)' wore presented to them or in a number 
of cases provisiou was made for sora'i sera'ice by the dedica¬ 
tion of cows and sheep, the income from which was utilised 
for the expenses of tho senicc, for which the dedication woe 
made. Likewise, flower gardens or wore granted 

to temples. A t>'pical grant to .a ten'ple shows 

us tho absolute own.'rsltip it could exoreme on tlie land. An 
epigraph records for instanco the grant of a villagi', M&^in- 
bftkkam, to tlio templo of S^rvai Xla^aiya NayaQ&r. It 
states: “ThU village, the whole village which is tho snered 
holding of this God, limited by its four boundaries, including 
the vill!)ge waste, w'ot bands, and gardcii lands with all its 
limitations uf ooinmiiiiHl obligations, fees on cotton looms, 
oblig.^^ions for the maiiit !n.auce of oil mills, etc., fees for 
maintaining villogo servants and other simil.ar obligations 
new or old, which may lioreaftor become duo from each 
tenant in orrler that it may hist till tho Snn and Moon 
exist*'.’** ( Kr^iadgva llAya remitted ten thousand mrZlIuiSt 
the income from different items of revenue such as tho jodu 
anirniiijrtf and muhif tri in favoinr of a hkrge number of S'iva 
and Yi^u templo in the Cblaman^alam.'*'^ The temples 
were allowed to collect tho taxes for their maintenance and 
repair. Likewise P5va Rjlya IT issued an order {nirUjia) to 
ono S'ngirinatlia of C.-mdragiri asking him to remit tho jodi 
of 131 p'Hs nnd flj p.rn (w.» or 13, IdJ jittn nojt at ten ;)*?«'«/« 
per jtT'U duo to the CandragirirRjva for the utilisation of the 
amount for tho temple of PorSiTii PoruniSl of tho place.’** 

From the ecouottii*^ point of view tho temple wa-s a big 
landlord owning vast properties in land, got by gifts mode 
by pious individuals and by purch.ases made by tho trustees 
witli tlio surplus funds available. The temple cultivated 
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the laudfl with the help of tenants whoso intemta from 
Outside flncroMjhiti&nt it protaotetl^ Tfins whou tlie 
officeifl of Dcva Rlya II opprosBecl the teiiftiflti>i of tlio toniple of 
Tiruvorrijilr by the imposition of taxes like ifiiiffn-tft' 

and by tho intro¬ 
duction of the laase Byitem. to be adopted by tlio t<'inp1e> 
the trustees complained of the same to the king, who ordet- 
ed tliflt the nboTfl tAKO-j to^jedior with ihe 
good bullj cow> (ind, tjhonld thercafser 

bo coMected by the of tlie teinplu and tint the 

leased lands already paid for, be redeemed by money 
received from tbo royal treasury.”* 

Tba tomplee played an important p.trt in the ncclama- 
tion of waste iandn and the oslonKion of cultivation. The 
treasury of Tirumalj^fai A.lv!Lr pui'uhased i\A two 

pieces of land which were bi the iBsscation of tlie tomplo at 
Padniparrit ftJias Tspperumajnallilr. The hmd^ wtuc till 
then imcnltivatod on utKiouul of tboit nou-irri^fiblc liigh 
larval. They werr? ioon I'cclaimed nand. brou.gt]t under enUi- 
vation and leased out for two hundred pL'=rr year."" 

Likewise the tnmples cnccmrn^d the afford ing of irrigation 
facilities to the people. An cpigt.xpJi of .I4i^ A- D. states 
for instance that the nttxSMlia.tfr of tlio Xnnindauialc temple 
[Kolar Dietriet) granted to one Timms nna, a rFAeD'jMrjsrns'rtiirt 
fora deed of sale in eoimectioTi; wilhtlir! conatruction of a 
tniili iiruned A\ hon a tank had hroached 

at TirupanangSdu in the KortL Arcot district and the 
lands under the tank remained uncriltiv,'itcd bccauiid tbs 
people at the place w^cino not able to meet tlici cxpcuacs of 
the repair of the tank, the authovities of the local tcrmple 
sold aomo of llic temple lands to inset tho cipcnses of the 
repair/’* The templce encouraged outride effort in the 
matter of reclaiaationH and when euch cdort helped tho 
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uptesp of the tflmpie by augnienting its resouroee and in- 
coDiDj it cfmferix'd honours on such in^ividunla by itpiXJinting 
them to of linpyitd^rce in tho temple anil gave them 

tSitnpIo h&nouii^ lil o saci'ccl ciotli* Hyihttt the 

sftcred aaheii, ete.'”^ 

The iriiRtees of tlio tcaipl'e enjoyed the right to mort- 
g.ij^a tho teinpio lands^ But very often, it proved 
difiadviintiige ous [iud dctTlinerital to tba charitioB intended 
by the original donor's. Tliei'L'fore one Bidhft Rlimappai 
Nityaha^ n subordin.&ta of S^ri Til, issued elu order 

tint the ’oho had held any temple or BmUmtui lands 

on mortgngo by peflSoiisioti " ^>fahvM) ehould reatorio 

the lands to the ortginal own&M uftoc twelve years oE enjoy¬ 
ment, witliout demanding tury moirey from them, giving 
them at the samo tiEno written deeds (frftjijvijxiiraJ recording 
the recoiiveyiujice^ The order witB issued to tho Re^iSf 
and the other ])ooplo oE the plrieo. The legisla¬ 
tion appears ovidcnt-ly to liave been mada as a remedy 
agaiflflt the convoyanoo by tlnd owners of tl^eec lands for 
long iKn'iode to tho hHjiirs in oausideratioii of the loans 
pEiid on fiuclv usofnietorr niO’L'tgagea deoidrdly favourable 
to the morlgagee.^^' A little Oiirlicr ma IConeti Ayyan, 
tho great mem oi ^.iFvdnrantakam lUid the treaBurers of the 
temple nt Ciutltinain in tho i^outh Arcot diatriotT made an 
agreement among tltern'wlvcs that tlie lands whieh 

had teccatjy boon i'S:1ensed from inortgH^ge during the regime 
of Konoti Ayyangar must not bo mortgaged undor any 
OLTCumatanee.'" 

For the wsmbip carried on in the temple, many futiclei 
wore in demund and among them wte eoconnut, sandal, 
rice, turmeric, iaiccnse, leaves, noweTs, lights, ghea, salt, 
popper, arccannt and betel, besides oil, mnatstd, pulse, 
sugar, plajitabfl, otiirds and cjiinphor.’'* 
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In s, Isjg? number of o:i3j?(; ths tijuipio teeftsuiy aeirved 
MS ft bftiol!! frmd lent nioiQBy to tlio peflplfl wUeii tboy wore 
bftflly in bskI of it. Aocori:lfng to ftii infioiriptiioiQi of about 
A. D. 137^ the BroJiiiiau^ of el cortrviii YilJage mado im 
agreeinent umong tboidsyhneii witSi rcg;ii'd to a loan of ono 
bundled and fifty tjfuiyjijytJf to be given to thoii' ryotB from 
the tre&Buxy of God Bacnwiatlift of the place.*” Wbeu 
the temple aiitliOTiUeff wero not able to roalisjs tlio flinoimt 
they had lent* they purelvuiied the lands of tho debtor to 
the extent ncccaB&ry to got baek tho aiuouiit. Ajt epigraph 
at 3'BvaIur in the fornior Puthithotlai 3 Into recordfiithat tins 
authorities of tha toinple at TLVubhuneiB'am U^iyi Jshyaniir 
had lent thi'oe-hundred to the of 

TBiiCrn Va^payyu who had takoii the amount for the 
payment of They wija'o not able to pn.y back the 

money they had borro^^'ed and houce ejold awny Bome O'! 
thoir lands to the temple.*” LikowiBe 6 Ilo tcmpla treaeury 
of Tiruva^aDg^llft^l^ also in the rudukkottaL arua bne! 
lent monoy to tho rosidentG aud owners of /■SditSf'a? right 
in throe villages for paying off ccjiahi dues which they 
were otherwise unablo to pay when demandad by Sv&ni 
Warasa lifSyakkaT. Tho vosidonts and oivnera of 
righta wore net ELble to pay back the loan and houqfl sold 
Borne of their lauds to the fcmpla autborlljcs to wipe off 
the debt.*" 

The tomplo was one of tho iustitutiona tfiat provided 
work for a number of persons and maintained them. 
Abdur IkiaaSk hem's tcslimony to the people in tho Tillage 
ol Bidvui' having enjoyed pensions and nllewftnces Irom 
the temple at tSie place^'"' Tho munagcnient of Iho temple 
WBB in the hjuids of eitUar an iiividuaJ or ft group of peraona 
known ns who adminlatorod the temple prflportieB, 

controlled tho temple servants and CEiiefully guarded the 
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intereats of tbe t^rfiple> Afiioiig tba servantfl of tho templa 
W 6 r 0 the IrUifilfcSlci (jjtJUially niansiEei!' of tbfl tompte} (tnd 
iha jl'OiltJJcftWJiitji or (tomple accoimtant)", nwy- 

taiui (gea^'ral wtchinttfiJ'^K taiafi (siiperintendenli of 

8lyoros),jiv-fJi^!i<^t^r<ii?t (treafiiiroi')* (trjnd(f4HvrJ-i:N,5i (fcrvtiDt-s 
ill diarijo of ligUtiiigy', nad iho temple prioat* Among 
tho ofhor employCCB ’ivoro the pipers, drutiimarat tiiogera, 
cont'h-blowcrHf [jamaol-boiiTtfifiii. gai tl4mL're aed many of bevy 
at 01 it wLom however wo htvve no d&t:d!e(l coirtoiapcirflry 
deacription. A Teooitl iit S'l'min^ijam msnlioas tho provi- 
fiiOii of twelve musUiaua mud 3 IjO sei-vaiiti for tho temple 
at the plauo;"’ EesiLloe, to uaeli iempb 'ivere attitoiied a 
largo niimber ol diUieing girds wUoso duty ^vws to dance and 
sing befo'B tlie tteds in the ]j]utJLi]>gs and evenings and 
at t'lo time when olf^rbgfl wmc inaidu to thcim The tena- 
ple 0 also employed ISrnhuiiius to rceito Homo religious 
UterAtnte lihe tlio Yedas and Pnrihiias in fho shnnoa. 
They aldO appear to have mnintninod liospitalan’"^ The 
offices were usually hereditary and in cases where mora 
than one person nclvancnd their claim to un office, it was 
decided by a suWrS-"' A Cola inBcription may bo rend 
here with iutovaalH for it ahowa liic principle followad for 
appeintmenls to ollicca iu tcmplosH perttcularly those i of a 
technicEil nature. In the order of appoiutmont recordad 
hy Ihe apigtapJi is stated : “ Instead of those among tliass 
poreona, wire would die et cunigr.ito,. the noateat relations 
of Biicii ptraons ware to receive tiiat paddy and to recite 
the 3 irjyjpufjfiswnn Tf the nearest relations of sneb persons 
were not quali£ed tliomeolveR, they wore to select (othsr) 
qualified persons, lo let (theso) recite the Tim^Ji-^amr 
iLud to rcfcivc that paddy. If there were no noar Tolationa 
to such perrons, the (oilier) iiujumbents to sucli a.ppomU 
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merits Trere select qimliflrd persons fcif Tedting tbe 
iTit'jijijpfiriiytfffl nnd the tjorson selected to receive the 
pftddy iu tho iittiiM fte thftt perBon (whom he repre- 

Bonte-d) had TeosiTed it They tfbk! nil romunrn:atcd 
either hy grants of land on temea of heuedciaJ serrico or 
they wore allowed a share of Ihe iDcoma of tlie tomplfe.^" 
In casep: whnrc landa were gmated to t]w. PorTanti as 
ramtiner^niicu for tfioirfier^tooa, tliay were sirictly pirohibitedi 
from soiling or morlgibgiug ttreili on rhny acconni A record 
at Tiruppulskull in tine Chitif;lcpat di si rift registors that tUo 
laedfl oonoamedi, which were RciTjce were neither to 

he sold near mortgaged by the pELitjefi wlio ryeeived thiciu 
s,nii sp&ciiies tbitt if they sold or mortgaged the landa^ tliey 
would suffer tho puniflhiQent tleit tr?iUors to the king and 
to tho community would suffer and in rtddition^ would ba 
liable to a line imposed by the officeta ol the temple 
treasuiy.'^* UamvHy ihey were proTided eiMsh with a house► 
According to a group of insoriptioua at Tiruppiidamarudiir 
ono HlpTiiau&thEi waa appoint'ed poet of the leiupla at tha 
placn and grouted certain lands end a hemss tAs-free-’'" 
Food Was also supplied to many serveuia in the temple. 

An important aspect of tba activltt^ of the temples m 
the economic sphere was the encouvagement ihsy gave to 
■mall industriwi, paidieukrly woiiving. The auilioritiea of 
tha t'unplp at Perniiiigai' in the (Ihiugleput district sold for 
instMicfi twciity groinide of land lu its /hvrwifc^i 
which iuid liOftM lyi eg waste since tho diiya of S^amhuvarSiya 
to aouic weavers for iheir Kidtlomcnts, the [jrticcBds to he 
ntiliHcd for repairs and eTDamciit."' Another opigiraph in 
the pine st iicR i hut tlioy u'duCL^I 0^11:1111 lan&fi euch 

as i, ami TNn'J^r^ dee from the 

WTavers ol tlio phice a coinjijir«ac]i for lliBir rtaettlement 
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in UiBii originiil poss&flsions TFbicJi they bjwi Jeft Tvithout 
paying their duee."’ An ijqu^ly iLLteroEtmg record at 
Manampt^l rcgigtete tho ienaa deed given te the 

treavers to settle in a nti[ieot qh the temple laud of 
Bundara NAyaiUir an certain conditlQiis regarding taxe'S 
doo from them to the temple.'*^ 

Tlius the eamoefi rendered, by the temple te the eoemo- 
mio Vf'ell-boing of the oountfy were many. Even poor 
relief in aome form was a^erdod by it. 
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AGRICULTURE AND LAND TENURES 

r 

Articles of Agricultural Profiiictton 

Among the induetfisa in India, hj far the luost import¬ 
ant is agrionltuTo. Conaidoving tho present jwgitjon of agrt- 
cixltnve and ita ergani^ation it may bo said t^iat it was and 
Trill Gontinuo tfl to, tlie moat imporbint siugle indiistiy in 
tha conntay employing the greater ijortiou of the Indian 
population ► At the presont day abont aorsoty-fiTe per 
□ant of the popniatlon dopand on agriouUnro for thair Uveli 
hood. On tbe proapacity of tho agricuUnval induatty depend 
variouB thingSr The important Indian manufitGtnreB largely 
depend on largo agricnltural prodaotiou; the purohaftlng 
power of tlifl people depauds on it; the I ndtan trade, Ijoth 
export and import, depends on it; suid finally the sound- 
neas of the finrmcei of tlie Hovemment of India Iifrigely 
depend* on agricultural proapority- '' 

Among the agents of prodnotiorit ie the most 
important. Wo are not. able to know clearly the area of 
land under cnltiTation in the Vijayauagar period. But 
from tho eTjdonoe of the ohiervatfone of the foreign trftTel- 
lers who visitad the country and the provenaisoe of 
inaoriptioiis healing on t1ie q_neation^ wo may asenme that 
though a good part of the country bad hc&n brought luidsr 
cultivation, there wai'a still large ttaote of territory covered 
by donse jurngles and rooky bills with barren soil, that had 
not beeu converted into agricultural areas. It appeara that 
tlie extant of land under agriculture was not ae muoh as it 
ie at the present day. However^ tbe available ovidaooe 
ahowB that the land under oultivation in South India iu 
the YijayEmagnj days was usually v«y fertile, capable of 
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giving! i^bimclATit cropa, AflcoiHlinis to Abdur Razz^k, in 
Vijayau&JS'H' ino^t of tlic Irtutl wull tiJlsiliiTidfertilfl-*" 
Wiititin n*nnrkFi, thut tbft Imiil wiw lalfl cnit mto fiflldei anA 
the ^vflU tilled/ Diubito J^arttwa observoa tliat 

tha kirtgdorii of ^^arasinga wAh vary rich aud wall supplied 
with proTielou-S aiul all tlits aountfy waa vary twiWa acid 
brought imtlor miluv tUou' and a<ldf4 tliat it w:Lft the beat 
supplied of alltlic btncla in i his p irtoE Tudia, aavlng only 
C&mbaya/" fact in echoed by TEieB who obaervefl 

that the doininioiiE {tbe Vi] wanJigar Eiupiro} ware “very 
well oultivntfid and vary fertile."^ Thin imprssi^ioJi ia 
copiinned by the ineoriptions of the period which lofor to 
the rearing of two or three crops oq a pioce of land wbioh 
0011 Id not have licen pn^aible imle&fl it was fertile and had 
umpla irrigation fiicilitic-t. Th '/ are tho ^' 71 /', and 

In the Knnndda dislnota u piece of hnt\ capitbki 
of yieldmg cue ev»>p ai i n iii I ly hnow a In cerlain 

arcaR, bowovu]', hnad ftp[ieio -' to b;»V0 Ikts^u not wty fertile* 
' the Bcil being “ }]oov fvud far frotti good for tilling/’' m 
also lean; of the elasaiftcations of land into good* middling 
and bad/ 

Though get valnablo infonmatloii about many 
agricnltaral crepa that were grow]\ in the Empire we do not 
have sufficient reliable data aa to tlie kinds of crops that 
were miaod in particular cirea'^- While the foreign IravetlerEi 
whoTisitel tbeE'upire^ dogivii useful irFformation about tho 
dlfierent oropft niaed, recordR are not definite ae to tire 
patticuKr ctopH that averc raiaed in paTlvoular aroai^ or the 
eitent of their cultivation, The opigraphs of the period also 
only ref or to the kinds of crops raised on which a cortaiu 
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rate of tax wm levind. Thn Eollowiiig (letnils msj however 
he noted. 

Riw 

Ride beiii^ the ftiaplo EockI of tl^e people, it waa tke 
principal crop ^wu and thi^t on a ];irf;c Btale. white 

rios donftumcdby tlte vicber led rice [blAck rice 

Acoortlinj^ to BavhoBJt) waft coniuincd hy the. poorer 
Bat'liOflA Rfvyi! tlniit the latter was hotter ^ud tnorp wholcsoina 
than the white.® Among tiia kin da f>£ rloa cultivated h& 
mentions ftnd while tli* 

opigTfLpVis of the period add jt’wrflwdF Hice, hoiiig tv lypticel 
inoneocm crop^ appears tt^bavo bEcn ['iiltivated in difforant 
parts of the hlmpivo where fixoilities for the pfttno were availtu 
hie. The Coroinandel const iucludiug the area ahontPulicnt 
apoeialiivfid in abundant rico ceUiiottion, lorgcly bi'eitnse of 
th(i fortility of the 5wil tv^^d the irrlgat-iaiv fociUtiea Qvailabte 
in the nvoa," The lauds on the Bides of tho rovilo from 
Bbftthal to YjiT,yftnagur t]]ro.ngb Konavar and BankapHt 
were well oultiTated with plenty of ricor^^ Accordiitg to 
Barbosa^ the Canam oofiit contained many farm-steads 
whsM muoh rico was grown and exported to Malabar and 

The cereaJti^ such aswlioat, barley, and 

ocenpied the fl:’:coiid pl&cc of iinportaueo in tigrieutUure, aa 
they oontinuB to do ^veir today. HVticat according to 
Barboisa was grown on the f.'Ai'omandeS coast only Oil a small 
acflle while much was produced in, Oujerat and the ami 
round D&htil.''^ It was not so common as the other grams, 
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iince Tio one At? U exoept tba Moors tMusliJiui}," Millet or 
Jownr wlnoli Paes ojtHs * Indian Corn' was aIbo produced on 
Eomo Rcalo in tlie conn try.Tlui insciiptionB of tbs period 
make a diffcrciioe botwupn the great mitlet and tlic ordinary 
millet.’^ Next to tliosii, pniaofi were produced, and among 
ttiem were gneoii gvtmi, black-gram, Bengal-gram^ liorse 
gkinnj rod-^gi'ana, black piilsa and heaiisi.’* Acoording to Paes 
tho grains \rerG produced in great finantity bec&LiftC, besides 
being Used fta food for men, tliey were also used for boi-ses 
sbico tlici'O no otbor kind of barley^® Sugarpane^ the 
eoouofnic importance of wliioh was great, was grown wber- 
over Water was available and tlic soU was suitable, The panes 
Wore iLRiially put 131 summer." It iu ^lOfisilile Uiere wore two 
Idijd!; of sugar caiicj, liio coimnon variety and the thick one. 
Among the oilsocdo that were grown may bs mentioned 
gingdly, sesainum aiad castor.*' Tbo nniwrtant fibres* that 
\\'crQ prcducMl, were hemp and cotton. The latter appears 
to have boon obltLvatcd on a largo scale in Iba middle 
country wlioic tiiored soil muf^t have yiolded a good barveot.” 
Among the dyes, indigo Wtiin cultivated in the west coiist," 
Tile othcre were cinnahor, mj robFLlau and a,inda] wood.** 

h 

i^^wes 

Spices were produced, bofili for eansUDUption within and 
export to foreign countries. They were very often usiad witb 
food (IS is being done oven today. The most important of 
tlio s\doee prodneod in tiie country was pepper, pn-rtieniarly 
black popper. iilTon bore there appear to have bacn two 
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yarieta0G in it] tbfi ordiuary pappet jtn^ ths long pepper.*^ 
OinnaiiLon, doves* ntid gingor wstu also amoug tbe import¬ 
ant spicaa produced in the countr^r Of giogar, Ibeta were 
two VaL'ieties, the green and tlie dried. Some d tbs otlior 
spices thitt Tvcre produoed in tJie Empire \^cr[i ca^danioiij 
nutiraeg, inace* inu6t4Mrd* incouse and alucah TJjoy ’ivems 
largely prodaeed in the west coast and pjported to foreign 
oonntriea whoTs they wore in great demand^** 

fja/i'ilsm Produce 

Besides thesC] thenc were ptoduoKl in tJio Empire 
many kinds of garden crops oonaisting of vegetables and 
fruits. Pass sayo that tbo country was iilled mth grovt^ of 
frmt trse&i on account of whicJi abimdaut fniite were 
availabls fivsrywehci'e and they were cheap." TJie fruit 
gardens grew “soeloaely to one another'' that, Ijo Paca* 
they appoai'ed to he a thiok forest.” Among the irnite 
cultivated in ths country w^re the bread-fruit* plantain, 
fig, dtren, graposj inougo* orange* lime, lemon. pmncfiKb- 
uate* jack fruits, cucumber, and many others.” Poes says 
that there were plantationa of mangoes, jack-fruit trees, 
tamaiinds, and other very largo trees behind jJie citiBB* 
towns and villages and fortnsd resting places for morcliauts 
to halt with their morcliandise.''' At Vijayaiingar itself, 
as a result of the provlaicjn for tlio supply of fresh u'atcr 
to the city by K^r^adSTa B^ya big gardens* orchards and 
vineyards were made where plautations of lomons, oraages 
and roses wei'e grown.*’ Ecsides these producta, there avks 
two moi'o impoi'Uuit cnos, the coeoatiut and the hotel. 
The former, geuerally knoAxoA to tlie foreign travellore as the 
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IniJUaLi Rut^ vt&B grown thiMugliOnt the <ioaat' oi Fnctia 
besides Cej'loa. It war puL to varioiin Uftoa, and helped 
the csi^^iert^;o of inrmy small by-iodTi^Uitia isi tb* looil areas, 
(^ocoiniits we?B eiported to Aden cuid otlier phieea.*' 
Iresidost Ijotol t^A9 grown in di^rcirt plocei? and itsecl vi ith 
biiiet^uiit l>jf the people^ both male and femalu/" Among 
olliLT g.irfluii crops wei'o the aiecnnut, ^^Tull-nut, briojalSf 
garlic, oniiiiia and tuimoi'icr" Fiovv'oi- t^ardens were kept 
in tlm )\mnk'«. Flowers v^^td ro^uued not onl}' for worahip 
Hind ;ulo»ning Gods in tnmplaSt but also fi>r uho by wcuwLn. 
VijftyaungEir bivd a ploutifu] nuppJy e( dillerent kinds of 
{lowers. 

Tho aloTe list of the eroir^ in the VijayanagAT 

Empirn shows that alinest all the crops tliat am now redsed 
were tuifiod oven then, but to the agideultural produote 
of thoeo days haYe now been add^^ftonie comioeruiAl and 
plantetj^ ci'OpA, sueh. as tea, coflSii-groundniilBt tebocoot 
potatos} osta and a lew other's* 

£ 

If rJ. gat ion 

The Qconnraio iiiiportjurce rain in an agricultural 
oeuntty can hardly bo cxaggci'a-ted. A jmur of drought 
means a year of scarcity, if not ulwnyE of famino; and 
ooai&ecnt-ivii years of such di'onght in large iTeas moan 
widospi'ead ^mreity and faiuino- Ih fact^ Govonimsnt 
budgets are nidvenisly Ji-ffcctcd by a year of nnfavoutsblo 
rain. Further in a yi 5 ai‘ of droxight or iBsnfficiait rain, 
pools, taube, ote. dry up in many enscs, and the Buffering of 
people from worst of drinking w'ater beco'inos acute. Thus 
the paramount iuipoitauw of irrigation in a conn try hhe 
India, throughout t ho gi'ester part of win eh loinfalL ib nneer- 
tain^ ins^ifHctont or unavenly dis^trihutcd is vary gmat; 
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without proper iriigabiou, Isige aroae of landiu South India 
would lia permanently waste or could bo cultivatEti only in 
yoiaifl of flKceptioTifllly faTOurablo lain. 

In India proTipion for the Eupply oi water has been 
Considered to bo an net of oharity and it ie said that, aa the 
water of a taiilr serves tjo nurtqxe boUi naoveable aptl 
immoveable cteation on the ea^th^ even ISTAhuiSr its not able 
to recount tho marit actscuing from it,** The Vijayana^r 
kingn realiaad the importance of affiording irdgation foolli- 
ties for agrfoultuval impi’ovpmont. K^‘^^ 5 Jldav^L Eaya Bays 
for instance in bis well-known worls, the ZiJ*tJfr(rtniJUjf<td(£3 that 
the extant of a State is the roat^oau^iC of its prosiierityt and 
that if it small its proaperity would iufireaae only wbon 
tanks niid irrigation canals arc constructed and favour ia 
shown to the poor cultivators in the matter of taxation 
and BorVicos." The Vijayanagiir sovcieigna not only 
constructed irrigation tanks and oauals but also encouiagcd 
private Initiative in this cemneotiou in difierant wayfl. 

Irrigation works may he divided into three ruaiu type&i 
storage worka or tank irrigation, rivor or oaDal and dam 
works and well and lift works. In the Vijayanagar days 
great attention was paid to the storage works, dam or aaiSfii 
works and the digging of wells, eiuce the poBsihilities for 
new and large river irrigation wore limited. Thus io l3fiG 
A.. D. ELaskara Bavadlra, a prince of the first Vijayauagaf 
dynasty, ooiiatruetod a huge Wik wLih many Eluicea in th& 
modern Cuddapidi district (one of tlie fainine.3trioben areaa 
in tho M adr&a Presidency). It is recorded that a thousand 
men were employed in tl;e work, a hundred carts were uBod 
to got stonca for tlie walls that formed part of the maaonry 
structure and that it took t^\'o full yeara to hnisli the work. 
The dam w&b five bundled lengt eight 

da^rs wide and eeven high. This tank retnoins even to 
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this day in a fairly good condition and nsc. Under inBlruc- 
Uons from Bukka 11, the master of ten sciences, the 
' hydraulic engineer {jaUuUira) S'ingaya Bha^ta led the river 
I Henne through a channel to the S'iruvsra tank atPenu- 
gonda and gave it the name PratSpa Bukka Raya Manila 
i channel." Abont 1489, during the time of Naraeimharay a 
1 Maharaya a valley in the Anantapur dislrioV was converted 
• into a tank and named Naraeambudhi." In 1633 a big 
tank was formed from the river Aikkavati, which, it is 
: interesting to note, still serves as the source of water^upply 
I to tlio city of Bangalore." 

^ We have a contemporary account in the chronicle of 
Piles of the construction of a big tank by Ki^^dOva RSya 
near his capital to provide irrigation to the fields and to 
supply water to the new city of NsgalUpura founded by him. 
The chronicler says:— 

“The king made a tank there, which as it seems to 
me, has tho width of a falcon shot and it is at 
the mouth of two hills so that all the water, that 
comes faom either one side or the other, oollccts 
there; and besides this, water comes to it from 
more than three leagues by pipes which rim along 
tho lower parts of the range outside. This water 
is brought from a lake which itself overflows into 
a little river. The tank has three large pillars 
handKomely ojirvod with figures; these connect 
above with certain pipes by which they get water, 
when they have to irrigate their gai-dcns and rice 
fields. In order to make this tank, the said king 
broke down a bill whioli enclosed the ground occu¬ 
pied by the. s-aid tank. In the tank I saw so many 
people at work that there must have been fifteen 
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or twenty tiioasMid men looTujjg Uio sjitA bo tbat 
you CfHinot eea tlio ground on whioli thny walked, 
so many tbora wera; tbia tank the king portioned 
Qiit among hEo eaptainfij each of wbom bad the 
duty of BooiDg tbnt the pooplo placed undot him 
did thoir work and that tlie tank was hnisbod and 
bmightto completion 

Xtcfeti'ing to tl^e oonetmotion of the aame tank^ l?unli 
aayfl Ihiit tha Emperor was [L-sfilsted in the work by Jno 
dflllft Ponto, a Poitagneso woi'ker in etonej and adds that 
he mEida a hank afli''OPi& the midtllo of tbe" Talloy so lofty 
arid wide that it waa a crosghow-abot in breadth ami had 
largo openinge. Ho made many flluicesin connection with 
tlie tank and conntruoted many pipea to let out water when 
neoeesary. As a reeult of this great in-igation project many 
improvement^ were madei in the city and many rico fields 
and gardong were irrigated. Ho anys that the Emperor 
failad in tlie attsimpt in tlio initial Gtagaa and was told by 
eomg that Ilia failuro was due to the fact that the Gods 
wero not pleased with bino for which the hlood of nieiit 
woinerij or buffaloes must be spilt and that tberofore be 
ofieted a sacrifice of tboiie pfrisonera in his Empire who 
deserved death at his Lauds,” 

Likewise the officers of Goveramentj private individuals 
and publLo bodies undertook the conBtrcfitioiJ of tanks. 
BRyasam Kondamarasayya, the minister of Kreijailsva E&ya, 
constructed two tanks, the Tirnmasamudm and Kondft- 
aamodva in the Ko^d'^wfdu province.^ Penugouda Viriu^ijat 
brother of Virttpanpaf tba fflftiri of Vifaysiiagar dug up ft 
spring and irrigation canal called K^isnsi Tungahhadra 
at the village of Modayo,"' In 1441 one ilallaflaiTa of 
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Ud&yagiri hmk a tauk at tba village ol Man^finapfiti and 
granted some land for a flower garden." In 1480-87 tba 
residents in and around TiruTlni&ttTIr (}>iOrtli Aioot district) 
Bold portdojiB of tbeir lands to tba local temple treasurj 
for the purpoae of digging a ohannol from tba river leading 
to tlio irrigation tojik of the villagOh"* Like wise wells 
wera dug by private individusls and public bodies in the 
period. 

The state fts far as pOfsBible encouraged private initia¬ 
tive by making gnntB to the ^^jeopls or iiiBtitiitions tliat 
undertook tba work; aod such enoDurjigeaifint took the 
form of eitlicr ifrrs'Lct'aitFct or hiffti grantSp according 

to which tlie person who undertook or oscented the wort 
was given a piece of tax.fi'Ofi land^ watered hy the tank» 
canal or well whicli he couEtnictedi The eitent cf tho 
grant naturally varied with iho' iKipcrtanoo cf the work 
done by him. 

Thus when one Harinidlva Vodeyar eouBtructed a 
tank at a particulsyr place in the Mysore district lie waa 
given a grant hy iDsva Itliya II and when tho tank was 
estended hy him, another grant was made to him."’ A 
record of 14ft7 A. in the present Chittoro diatfrictfegisH 
terg the grant of land ae at Gundalahalli 

with certain stipulationa about tho rate of produce. The 
gift waa by the atMnUrd of a tomplo to one Narasiinbadava 
for digging a tank in the village belonging to the Kadiri 
Lftt^minarAainiha tsmplc and for bringing the aurronnd- 
ing lands under cultivation. A portion of the land was 
given to him as In 1513 one Soverya recei^ 

ved a dad'ai'cficfn grant in^ conEideration of hia having 
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□onatiui^ted a tAnk.'^ Tha IQknpaamtidrA 

mEui& a i'&ipigg grant M wat land ijo a twrUio pgr^in, for 
his having sseculsisil souio work in eouinsttiou with tbo btg 
Unk of the vill&ge,» 

jUiiHifwwjwc nani repatV 

The roEiliiteniiinjOG and mp^it of irrigation wcrka are 
aa impoi'tant as tliair oonatrnetion.. They mclnde among 
otJinrs the proper maintemiuicQ of Hupply ebanneJs, removal 
of depoaita from tank eluices and rivor and spring cbaonola. 
repair of patty channolrt, guarding of dams and Gonstruction 
of ring dams at br&achear Gloat merit Wiis attached to 
such ^"orks hy the Hiirdrte; and an iiisoriptioii of 1413 A.Dk 
statee: “a mined family^ a broiLchccl tank or ponds a fAllcn 
kingdom* wlioeo re^torei, or rspflim a damaged templo, 
acqiifroa merit fourfold of that which accrued from tbem at 
firet. Work in thu; dirccdon was done in. a syAlofuatic 
manner. There is tio evidence to atiow that any coss from 
tlie land owners was oollooted throughout the Empire on a 
uhiforen acale to meet tlio coet of such tirdtiHrttSifia/- 
(iBpaira to irrigation and dminaga aorke which hy locaj 
cnetom had to ho performed by the joint laheur of thn 
village oommnnLty) in the respective areas. Ent it must 
bo notod thort both the Vijay-xnagrr government and tlie 
people wore intcrestod in the maEntonaocs of the imgation 
and drainago works serving the agrionltutal ti'octa in the 
oountiy* and paid great attention to it. And naually the 
ryote possessing lands very near tbo sources of water supply 
provided the necessary labour at a fixed rate for dflfipon- 
iug the river hods or removing tho siltj tliei'eby giving 
risB to the custom of flfrTniaSIjfi,** 

One of tho very oominon motEiods o£ aiTiuiging for the 
maintonanog of irrigation works waa. tbe provision of eervitntB 
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and nedessary mat^riala f&r suoh worka. In 1367 pnivisicni 
for thftBna-intonanco of a tnnk in tlifl Araaikere taluk was mada 
in tbfi follow Log w^y, A Ij-uffjvlo- nun with hi& fiaJft was a^ 
poiatod for it andl it wils ordered that for oili wbeek grease, 
ciowlnrs picTt-asic, eto., cvery-oart load of the original tonantfl 
had to pay two and likcwisja every load of ajwanuta, 
betel aud oranges bad to pay at the gome rate.** In 144ft 
in accordance with the order of UdaiySr Ijs^aresa l?daiy5r 
a certain AktaJSva [a'n'mgtd for the auuno^l clearaucc of 
silt in tho tank at TellTnah}idSv!tmang!vIani (North Aroot 
district) with the and 

end a small quantity of paddy en tlie 
cultivable land that wore collected ireui the villagea/' 
Aljoiit the same period in the same distriot., one Qanga 
NiLyaka gave away tho jnoney realised by the sale of £sh in 
the tank at Pnkkuuram foi‘ deoi>oning tks tank/^ In 1&13 
when two tanks in tlic Cbenuapatna taluk went into repair, 
a villaige was granted for the maintenance of the tanka and 
it was ordored tliat six Carts wera to be kept for their main- 
tenuuce, four lor one, and two for the otlier for putting 
earth on the bunds every year and keepiDg the tanka in 
good condition.'^ la certain places the inoome from the 
tanki was utilised for their maintenauca. Thus Dalavsy 
^''evvappa Nftyakkar set apart the iucoms from the lease of 
fishery from the tank at KodumgalUr (North Arcot district) 
foi' deepening it/^ 

Likewise tho local administrativo bodies like the 
village nsBemblios and the temple mode provision for tho 
upkeep of tanks, Tbe local assembly of a village ia the 
Myecto district conssnled to maintain a oart-man for the 
proper upkeep of tho tank at the pEanfl.^ They silso 
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4ot<>3 &£ tru&teCE of the eDdowmont mide lor the mainte- 
na<iuoe> oi the tanks aiud mat the of tba sa^iiOi pec' 

h.a'ps from the interest of the oapital ant apart fer the 
’work**' Likewise temples and ptivata indivifluals helped 
in the maintojiMiee ol the tanks. In 1591 the laeideuta of 
the village of KanguuSri agiseed among tliemselvas to re-^ 
move each a certain oaltio measnee of silt from the big tank 
of the place in return for n uoeasurc of juSsii from the 
tank 


Whenever the tanks and other irrigation works had to be 
repniredf the Work was immedintly attended to. In A, L. 
I39d when an irrigation channel came to he blocked np> it 
was aocm reBtored under the orderfi of Mnlbppa Vodojarn" 
A little earlier we bear of a oluef who provided that the 
property of those who diod without heirs at Lak^mi- 
iiTirayaj^piua, must be used for the ropiair of the tank at 
the place.” In l402-^3j lauds in Rome villagoa near 
Valuviir fTanjore district) fell fallow on account o^f floods 
in tbs liver HuvBrl, wliieh washed away the dcmaicationj 
bouoda and silted up the inigation channels» wbioli led to 
the ahandomnonl cf the fields by the tenants. Tho <Jcvfiii[i, 
ment scon reatcred the channels and boundary banks and 
rehabilitated the villages.^ In 1434 when the dain cena^ 
truoted across tha river Ha^v iv by Bukka Baya gave way^ 
I^Kgaiai^ Vodeyar, the great miniatcr cf DCvft BSya-, got 
money from Cama Nrpahi, the Commondcr-in-drief cf die 
fttnay and restored the dam.*' In 145C when three tanks in 
the village of Kiliyannt (Soutli Arcct district) hfid breachn 
cd owing to a severe storm and heavy niins, the loc.nl chid 
repaired them and built a Rluico.*'' At times tho Government 
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economic life in the ■vdayakaoar bmpirE 

i*]iiiil,ted tbe tases payable; to thfi palace tc help in tba 
repair ol tho village tauk. By im the Tillage of TitutS. 
mUtrn bad btreemo dopopulftled, the local lake had become 
Biltod and tho local teiJiplo and Ua waUi had gone to rmaa, 
HfincQ the local ofliMf xemltlod the tazea hitherto pa^ to 
tho palace, such a;i tbc pltlftmrrand 

f-ifJtol m that the Tillfigfi might be roliabilit*toa, the temple 
might bo rcconetnifltcd and the hreftdicsd lake might be 
Mpaired“ LdbowiM ptivate bodies nndiiitook such work. 
At Tirnppaiiangadn (ITorth Arcot district) the. temple 
anthorilies of the place sold bomc oE the temple lands in 
Older to repair breaoliOR ol tlio village tank because they 
bad nofundrt ondthe lands under them lomaincd uncullivated 
for a long tuna,™ Likerviso when a daia in a river breached 
and was ruined, the anUioritios of a temple made a grant 
of land to fiome Erahtnans for restoring the dam so aa to 
form a tank* They ’were allowoil to c;it down tbe junglot 
form Br Tillage* plot out dolda and enjoy three parts of the 
inoome from tho village and pay to tbe temple tteasury tho 
remaining ono-fourth part. In such casee the bemplcB 
expected tho donee to keep the tanka in good condition and 
repair them whenever necessaiy" 

Charitable individuals aleo undertook such repaid aR 
were necessitated by floods and other oiroumatances. Accord¬ 
ing to a grant, for instance, EttUr Immadi KuunSrJLTa.taOftrya 
laid tho louTidatiion stone for one of the twanty-tbree 
aluioea of the Tei^pun tank at Ti’npSri whan it hod breached 
on accouul of a cyclone oiitl built them. The braacheB 
are said ’to have been bo T!.ctioufl tlint tho repairing work 
had baaicd tho attempts ol all otter people," It may also 
be noted lliat in a number of inscriptionBof theVifayanagar 
and later pedods found in the Kolloro district, previBion 
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wae m^e for the proper uoninteniuiDe of irrigatian tinka by 
lavying contributioma of gram at the rate ai one t^Kco 
on every annually. The grain &o oolSccted was apeut 
on the repair and upkeep of the tanks ooncernod,*’ 

As Li the oass of tho construotion of tankep the 
t^ov^erniHent onoouraged such large hearted private effort 
in the mintonaiico and repair of irrigation woika, In 1541 
A. U. whoa tlio rsEidonts of Tirutnadihalli (Anaiitapur 
district) repaired tho breacbeE in tbo tank in their viUaga 
the Govoinmeiit granted them one oi 

In 1036 wlien one Ushftkbonima of a village in the Kolar 
dietriot repaired the bioaohe® in tho le 4 ik: in bifi vLllagfii 
he wsB granted ono fourth part of tlic wot lands near tho 
hreaclies as It was not bowovsr nnusual for 

private individuals to bargain with the Government in tbs 
matter of rapw^ng breacbee and ask for some batsefitftoin 
the Governmentv It was perhaps in such a spirit that when 
a tank in Sidalayanakote breached in 1554 A.D^ bowi 6 people 
in the village made petition to tho O’fFeting 

to have tlie tank rebuilt if tho lands mider tlie aiaieo wsro 
granted to them.’* 

Wlien an irrigation work was repairftd by more tbisi 
one iiidividnah it was usually arranged tliat the water from 
the SDurca w'as to bo enjoyed in proportion to Ibo e^tponsea 
incurred by the diSerent pjirlios. According to an 
epigraph of 1410 A. D, the snuual repwra and other 
sspenses in conuootion w’ith die wells and tankSi formed 
under the obanneli were borne in the propertion twO’thirds 
by the temple and oiie-llrirdby tbs Br^Jimana and hence tho 
water of the channel Wfis to he dist 4 'ibuted in the same 
proportion,’" 
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Irrigfttion diipuicfl VfiU't regard to the necaasity of fin 
irrigatwEL at a place or the proporlion and tarn of 

water from a sourca to the lyct^ of neJghbourlDg^ villagea were 
0 o;iglit to bfl settled amfcsbly. Wlien a obanjicl was dug near 
Tiruuiifilei (Cliittorediatnct) by thcaatlioritjofl,, tlioroRideutB 
of the locality raised a aeriouB objection on Iho ground that it 
'ft'fts dctrsiuoiital to tlieintcvofitaof the Tillftgc. Tbei'etorc the 
jfAStJAfiiSr and YajCaras^ari t!io ioBpect&d the 

place, Aud finding that tbo objeetionB were legitimatef 
stopped tliG futtl^er progreae of the In 1406 A>D, a 

dispnte arose between the villagea of Alatt^r, hamlet of 
Iftt&ranieL-tir and AtlipaiTu, a Tiibga u&ftr by, regarding 
tlie supply of water from tbe local tankr It was settled 
nmeiig tbeinBolvea in the pi'eacnoc of MAliliprjidha-Tu Araa-ar 
Tjppara 3 «ar.^* Likewifio a record from Collar (Chittore 
district) of the time of Vira J^aroafingayya Mahavaya regis¬ 
ters an agreement botw'een tbo residents of three ’villages, 
MadAiviliigaTn* fci'ilaiyTir (CellBr) and Ka^ididii regarding 
tbeir mspecliTe right of iirigAtioh frem tho channel oilled 
Sodii^ivakenfiiSimilar regulationB regardhig iho supply of 
water to the fiolds aie raooidod in a large number of iuscrq)* 
tioDS ol the period.-^ 'When lands were acquired by the 
Govnrmn&nt for maJdiig irrigation ’workSj the parties that 
parted with their lauds were provided with others, Apparen¬ 
tly in compensAtiou.'* 

About the itrigAlion policy of the Yijayan agar kings, 
Grole anys ; “ Many of them [irrigation works) now abau- 
doued or in ruins, evince tbo eolicitudo of those Ancient 
monarobe for thu o^^tensjon of cultivation ov^n in tracts not 
favoured by natunJ position or the quality of tbo soiL 
Almcat every oatchmont baaiu, liowcver gncuili, stiJl bears 
traces of having been bunded, across and in many ingt-anoes 
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tlua wfts done m order to secure a crop oi paddy on n few 
ncroB of stony noganerous Boil, to wbiob al] the fostering cfttfl 
of the British adtninistration hcia failed to indnoa cultivation 
to return. Large and more cxpeneive projects wane nob 
neglected* Even aome of tfiem bear witnosa to the 
onlightoniJient ofthoeo Hiodu king!?, while tlie abBonca of 
scientific icBtrumcnts in those [amoto times coiiii>p 1« Uio 
Mtcnishmciit of the hoholdei/'" Ecfening to tha avkitis 
eonstrncted in tlic Yij.-iyi!ian]ig»r peried^ ^f:ljor TTcnrlarfton 
remsi-kB :"Tho pcsitiouH for tlie ftniontfi have been cbctieti ’n-ith 
groftt judgniont and the channels have been formed iflitb 
coTisiimmnte skill. rckewiso the words oJ[ Sir Thomas 
Mmiro about the irrigation; system under tlie Vijayanagat 
kings in the area around Vijayanagur may he noted. Hi: says: 

^ '*To attempt the oonstruetion of new tanka ie perhaps a 
more hcptlesB’ cicpcrimont than tlie repair of those, which 
have been filled up, for there is scarcely a[iy piano ’wharo 
a tank can be mode to advantage that hae not been applied 
to Ihie purpose by the inhahitants. 

3 

Msthodc of Agrtculture 
iSoTjn^^wn'ts fif EtHids 

We have no reliable evidaiioe to indicate the size of tha 
fields,, whether they were ccortoinio holdings or not; but from 
the fact that the lauds were measurad yory minutely for 
purpoees of aaseasmaDt by ihs Govarnment, vc mayassuma 
that the cultivated land^ were divided into small plots, by 
wefUniarkad honndaries, over which boundary stones were 
erected. Theac atones were marked:' either ifliith the confih 
and discus or the vamuna or linga mudwL.*' 
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Wbsn tbe demai'cibtion moimds botwesu flsldu wera 

washed awaj a« for iusUnce, hy nnprccedgnted flooded tliiey 
waw restonadf A(tex ttia Ecrtids ftubnided, to Ettcilltate tha 
affsoted land being brought figain under cultlvatioii “ 
Wbenavor disputes arose between tha owuerB of two adjEicent 
fields rogardfng the boundary between tbam, the Govarn- 
meot interfei'sd ftiid settEed the disputes and fiitea the boun¬ 
dary necordiug to old onstom/' "Wlieiii for instunce^ it Wits 
raproseuted to lUma Bija Yit^haladBva MabSeSja tliat two 
villagoa^ granted to the Tiruvi^fijmtiruailr tomplo as Mam- 
dappar bad been resumed by tbo Govern- 

mont imd a I'a^ueflt uuide that tho lands be returned 

to the temple, he sent ouo Tulainayanur and a 
tTlfvji (an asMntuer of seals (?) analogous to tlio 

Ho^enue Inspector of tlio niodarti day) to see if tlie bonndnry 
stones in tha two villages contaiuad tbe marks of iJlarudappar 
and on hoiug jiseur-ed that they bone thn marks, be decided 
that the villages belonged to the temple and rentoofed them 
to 

A curio UH onstom followed iu the Kaniifida dieti'icts for 
deciding a di'ipute hetwnen the owners of two pieces of adjar* 
cent lands, was that tbe disputants YVera to sot out with a 
haudetje (a pot of unbumt olay) along' tlie disputed area and 
to fis tlio lino along which it was taTcon, for, if a miKtake 
was doflo In tracing tlie boundary, then it was behoved it 
broho." Agricultural lands were divieiblo into 
iolfffliiHhiui, hICh 

I^rccsjff oj 

The processes of agtionltural operations in tbo Yijay- 
nagar days do not appear to have been far different from 
Yvhttt they am now. Wo have a contemporary description 
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by Barbosft of tho eyltivatioD of ticc io tbc Vijayinagw 
KmpEro^ FTij; nconinit ig foUowgi " All Toand they bow it in 
TnHoj-a and flati^ novcrod with wntor, for it is sown osd 
reaped in wetter: thsy plough the kiad as wa do with oxen 
and buffaloes yoked in pail's, and the ploiighabjiro hjyj & 
hollow in it wherein tho rloe is carriefl when the land is 
flooded;, and as the share ploiighs, the rico goes on Settling 
down undflir wfltoF and oarth. On dry land they sow by hand,’'*' 
Yrirtboinn ndds somo move dotails. He says : The mcin of 
Calicut, when they wish togow rice, obenervo this praotioo, 
Pirst they plough the land with o-xeii as we dQ> and whan 
they 60 W the rice in the fields they Jirvvo all the instrnrflents 
of the city continually sounding an<i making merry. Thoy 
also ha 7 e ten or twelve men clothed like devils and these 
unite in mnJciug gnjnt rojoioing with tliQ pUyeim on die 
infltrumentB* in order that the doTilg may mako that rioe 
very produeUTe/'"* 

- The implements used by the peasants in tlioeu days do 
not appear to have boon different from those of onr times, 
though wo do net get any direct evidenca as to thoHc that 
were in use. The plough wag certainly ie uac &b ib in¬ 
dicated by many epigrnaphs which rofer to the moasoremeut 
of a land in tortns of the nuiubGr of ftbughs required to 
till itn Water-lifts appear to have been used in well 
irrigation. B ot wo have no clear de^riptloc of the plougln eg 
animals, esoept stray referenoee to oeoq and buff aloes naed 
for tbe purpose . 

• Tliere was difference between (wet liind}>-and 

jwifiyVi {dry land). It Was nt>t cnnsual however for wet 
crops being raised on dry lands. In tlie wet 
cultivation there ware generally two hnrveatB, the J-Sr and 
thejsusfJhiOfii, The season for the sowing of the began 
in May or June, and the harvest took placo about Decein- 
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b«r or Janusiry. Occasionally there was a third crop which 
was callod the The crops raised in the pufljai 

land were called pituptiyir. Lands were distinguished from 
the point of view of the source from which they were irrigated, 
from tanks or rivers.** The variety and number of crops 
raised on land in a particular area depended largely on the 
soil, the facilities for water and the monsoon conditions. 
According to John of Monte Corvino in tlie Coromandel 
“ they sow and reap at almost all soa^’ons, and this 
because it is alw.iys warm and never cold.”*** 

The standing crops appear to have been watched by 
persons known as S^hjakatodU who were appointed for the 
purpose. “ They were remunerated by the grant of service 
ttiStJM which were app.arontly callod in tlie Tamil epigraphs 
kULi'imUytd'a 

Laboitr 

As said earlier, agriculture being the main industry in 
the country, a majority of the people depended on it. Among 
them tiiero were two classes, one the landed employers, 
and the other, the labourers who earned their living by 
doing work on land. In the former class were the non* 
cultivating institutions like the temple and the mapta and 
the landlords. In the latter class there were two kinds, 
the hired laboorors who were paid their wages and the farm 
servants who wore in the nature of tho villeins and serfs 
of mediaeval Europe. 

.The hired labourers were taken in for seasonal work 
on tho lands during seasons of transplantation and 
harvest and were paid daily Witges either in kind or in 
cash. We got roforenoe in a few inscriptions of the period 
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iORrctlLlrUEB ASD LAiJD TEHtrEES ^ 

to the tsIjo was & labouroT,, laire<l daiSy aa 

distinct from or or simply fczrdi. Tlia 

tfirm points to the cmploymant of hti'od labour 

for cnltiva-tion purposes, But the. other lEindg ol we£0 
connected with tho lands as eervaota and they wero in thg 
nature of serfs on thn soil, They wore generally natives 
of tho soil attached to and poSMBEing nu intei'est in tlie 
land. They had a iJerniancnt and inalienable right 
{ku4Uci:7itu) to cultivate the land ” “In some caaes they 
wore residents of another villasje who wero induced to acttle 
in the viliago and cultivate the lands thot^in hy the con- 
oeasiem of peruoanent right therein^ and who were given sitea 
also in the village free /or building houaea therMn ; in aome 
cases they were the residents of the village, to whom a eimiJar 
right had been given in respect of die hitherto nneuitivated 
lands ae an ancourageneent to bring them into cultivation 
and a rccompenEB for the trouble and oxponfie involved in 
rendering them Euqh ; and in some cases a eimilai' right had 
been purchased by tonants on payment of a eonaideraticn/"' 
The landlord usually enjoyed only an oveiioidshipfm^raj'fltfi) 
right ovor the land, and shared the income from it with the 
tenant in a propertion based on an, agrecmstit arrived at 
alter having duly considered tho caturo of the soil and the 
kind of fitep laosed on it> The share of tlie fcfidi was known 
a£ the According to a record of 1555-56 

A. D. for esample, one Anbala liSya was allowed to enjoy 
twQ-thirda of the prodnee from certain lands and was 
rociuired to give the remaining portion (ns iw^haniin) to the 
temple from which ho purclinscd lands at Alamtlru, Usually 
whenever s, piece ol land passed from tba bauds of one 
peraon to another either as die result of a gift or sale tlie 
kudi or teunnt in it ftlao passed bauds, and thore wa« 
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epscific dodtioii Bnade of it so that he may flot bo dispoeflos- 
Bod of his right OQ tho spocified land. Thufl wo got fiuoh 
exprossiuns as £iad 

The former waa a graut to & temple alonR with 

the on tho land while tbo latter indioatca that it was 
a tax-free gift but along with tho kif/ihr In tliia [system of 
HgricultuTal serfdom the tenant had as much intocoBt in iho 
lacd aa the landlord. We have no reason to think that tlio 
condition of theRC aErkuUural Borfa was tlcplorabla. About 
thait oondition Barboa& teraarka : ‘‘The moio part of tbem 
[the Tliiyaa) arc alavca Ijound to the lands ol tlio Nayrea to 
whom tliey aro assigned by tlio kiug that they may live and 
support IhemtoivciSi by tho labour of I hose moB’^ and again, 
“Nayrca ptoted aud clicrish tbem^"”'" 

TLc income from t!ie Iwid was altarcd between the 
landlord and Uio tonante: and-this ttyalem waskBown 
as the c7l>ra.vi system/'* Aa aaid oarhor Usawi^haratis payabla 
to the landloni by tlic tenants waa usually in kind and was 
fixsd at ft rate having regard to tlio nature, of tlw land and 
the kind of crop raieod on it. At ft parltenlar place in the 
foniier Padukbo^W State about the middle of the Cfloonlh 
oentary the produce frean land wae ahared bet^voon tha 
landlord and tenant in the following ratio :—**' 

Varfl^'r, Tiil'ii, -'ifepiuKrtn 1 i i: 

l^njtd * = i 

la another cuso it was In the 

ChingJepnt distritt about tbo beginning ot"iho sixteenth 
century tbe produce was sljamd between tho landloicd aud 
ten Ant in the following ralio;-— 

Produce from 2 : 2 

Cvcoanuts 3 i ^ 
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AA 

Before 1535-36 A.D., the mAlvarum on areoa, cocoa- 
nut, mango and other trees grown on the i\raoi4awfiiiMn 
lands of the temples at KiScipurani was three-fourths of 
the yield and the remaining one-fourtli went to the culti¬ 
vator. But when in a severe drought the trees withered, 
the tenants were asked to plant fresh trees and pay mAltaroia 
in the reduced ratio of two-thirds on the yield of the planta¬ 
tions while in the case of sesamum, green gram and sugar¬ 
cane, the rates obtaining in adjacent villages were adopted; 
and in cases where betel, plantain and other quick-yielding 
crops were reared side by side in the newly planted areoa 
and cocoanut groves, the mjlvatum was fixed at throe-fourths 
of the old rates.'** A few years later in the present Nellore 
district when new channels were being provided in a 
particular year certain terms were agreed upon, according 
to which the produce raised on dry fields was to be divided 
into four shares of which three were to go to the ryot and 
one to the State every year; and the grain raised under 
the tanks was to be divided into three shares of which two 
were to go to the ryot and one to the State every year.*** 

It appears the tenancy rights oould be sold by their 
holders. In 1548-49, some four individuals sold away 
their hereditary tenancy rights over half of the lands at 
Kamhargudi to the local temple.*** 

Another kind of tenure under which land was cultivated 
was the huti<^fai or lease syslem,’** according to which the 
lands were ’'ased out for a fixed annual rent usually cal¬ 
culated on the basis of the average yield for a number of 
years. The lease holder was required to raise a particular 
kind of crop on the lend for a certain number of years; but 
at the same time the lessor took care to see that the perma¬ 
nent interests of his laud were not neglected by the lessee 
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- * particul&rly with regard to tho levelling of landSf the remo¬ 
val of shrabs* repairing of irrigation eourceSf etc. The 
hUtagai payable to the landlord was in kind or in coin or 
both, as the case might be. The lease or kuliagai was at 
timoe called tUavu kdniyllkfi. Sometimes the «faru kTlniyJlkfi 
was given in the case of new lands for being brought under 
cultivation. It usually consisted of a permanent lease of 
an uncultivated waste which the lessee was authorised to 
reclaim and to settle^ to grow crops that suited him, wet 
or dry, including plantain, sugarcane, turmeric, ginger, 
areoa, and coooanut and after doing this to pay the taxes in 
gold and grain.'** To that was also added the right of living 
on a piece of land belonging to the landlord (kudiyin^ynt 
kSniyskfi). It was not unusual that with regard to the 
kuitagai a progressive rate was fixod. Thus when a parti¬ 
cular person was given the village of 6'embiyamangalam 
with idflvu kiriii/lticfi (right of cultivation) in 1514-15 A. D. 
he was required to pay ten panam$ and ten kalamt of paddy 
in the first year but in the fifth year it was raised to fifty 
pamtnji and fifty kalamt of paddy. It is reasonable to 
assume bore that for the intervening three years the rates 
of rent increased progressively."* The share of the produce 
payable to the landlord must have differed with tho nature 
of the land, the kind of crop raised and the length of 
period for which it bad been under cultivation. Unless 
there is specific statement in the doonment creating a lease 
to that effect, it would bo hazardous to say that the lessee 
had any permanent right on the land held under lease. For 
instance, in tho oases of the grant of i^aru toinigjlkfi refer¬ 
red to above, it appears that there was no mention of the 
permanent nature of the grant of the right of cultivation. 
But there would be no reason to deprive a lessee of his land 
during the period of the lease if he fulfilled the conditions 
regularly. 
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According to another system of coltivation, the land* 
lord carried on the coltivation with the farm servants which. 
at the present day is known as panmi system. It appears 
that they are the persons mentioned io an inscription 
which refers to ha^nai uliyar$ (forced labotirors or serfs)."* 
They were ^d generally in kind at a monthly rate. Besides, 
they were, as they are even now, allowed a piece of land to 
live on, and small presents of cloth, paddy, and cash on 
important religious and ooremonial occasions every year, 

Live$tcck 

As regards the supply of animal power for cultivation 
purposes we do not have much information. But the frequent 
mention of the plough for purposes of cultivation naturally 
leads us to infer that there was available abundant livestock 
in the country. Besides, the preservation of waste and 
pasture lands in every village shows that much care was 
taken to provide for the livestock. 

The foreign travellers give good descriptions of some 
breeds of oxen which were yoked to carriage and used for 
drawing ploughs. Barbosa says that oxen, asses and 
small ponies were used as beasts of burden and as 
ploughing animals.'" Buffaloes wore also used for plough* 
ing purposes.'" Paes and Nuniz as also Yarthema and 
Barbosa refer to the breeding places in the Dekkan, besides 
places round about BBblll, Rosyl, and Vingapor in which 
were many seed-plots and cattle-breeding farms."* Sheep 
and goats were reared in many places and areas in South 
India, such as Batheoala, Kolar, Coromandel, Calicut, 
Onor, Rosyl, etc."' From Mfidhav&o&rya's definition of 
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vffH E4Q bull kept loT improgaatiD'ii it mfly ba that 

br^ing bulls were also rEJired.''* 

^^givdiBg tbe supply of manure it is not possibla to 
say bow muob of it was sTAlLable. l^ough tbem oould haire 
beau in tbe Empire atloast as many oattLe so thera Eue doWj 
it is not likely tJiat all tbeir manure would liayo been used 
on the cultivated lauds. For one thing, much of It would 
have best! Left as even today iu tbe pLtatuto lands without 
being collected; and for anothsr, it is likely that a pEUft of 
the manuro oolleotod waa used as fuel on a large scale and 
burnt, thus leaving only a part of it to bo spread over the 
cultivated lands. 


Sel/sw^micp^ 

It is said that the best manure for laud le the personal 
supervision of the landlord; and one of tlie q.ue 0 tion 3 eon'’ 
nectod with the problem of rural recons Emotion in the 
modern day is the one relating to absentoo landlordiemn In 
the Vijayanagar days the. evils of aueb abs.snteo landlordism 
were well realised and much auElety was felt by the land¬ 
lords to bavB lands very near their pljwies of occupation. 
For tnstanoej when the village of S'ipi'5yauallnr grantsd to 
the temple of EdlavSmana Perumal was found bo be ■“ far 
away’' other Esjid^ Were granted at S^jkkgl, a near place, 
in return for tho original gtft,‘" The community was also, 
anxious that outsiders must not get any bonofit by the 
purchase of lands in its village. According to an inscription 
at MSng54u, in tlie Cbingleput district* the lesideuts of the 
village made an agreement among themaelves ''that any 
owner of land (in the village of M^gg^u) (desiroue of) 
selling (hifl laud) must sell it to a land-owner within that 
village and not to any outsidet. nor could he give even 
as dowry (sfrfii^.nn) lands in the vilLagu to an outsider,'" 
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They^ were equally anxious to see that ownership of 
property did not pass from one community to another. 
Thus in 1474 A. D. the people of Mslavalli in the 
Mysore district made an agreement among themselves 
that if any one among the shareholders (who were 
evidently Brahmans) mortgaged or sold his share to 
Snidras, he should be put out of the Brahman community 
and such share mast not belong to that place, so that it 
would lose its right to water and other common benefits. “* 
The villagers wanted to ba so exclusive that outsiders 
found it very difficult to get land for caltivation in the 
villages, for in such cases local labourers would not get 
land for cultivation which would load to agricultural un¬ 
employment in the village. Hence certain difficulties wore 
placed by the villagers in the way of outsiders taking up 
cultivation in their villages. For instance, the following 
rule was mode for the cultivation of the rice lands at 
Honganur: '*If in addition to the resident ryots, any 
important resident in the neighbourhood plough (these) he 
may do so in accordance with the granted by the 
MTlsanikara, PSrapatyagHi'a, Oau^a, and SinabOva; not accor¬ 
ding to the same rule as the resid^pt ryots. If any one 
setting at naught this order is noMrevented at the time 
by the Karanika of the CSmdi^d^e' Oati^ix and Sniabeva 
they will incur the guilt of slai^tering cows, etc.’* "* 

Another instance of the anxiety of the villagers to be 
exclusive is provided by the prevalence of a rule in some 
places that the sugarcane grown in a partioular village 
had to be pressed out for juice only in the village in which 
it was grown.'** This not only points to the isolation of 
the villages but also to their self-sufficiency.'*’ 

But this description of the isolation of the villages 
must not be pressed too far; for there is evidence to believe 
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that the villages^ Individually and is groupaj oataB into otoae 
oontact for various purpoaos^ Admioiatrative atrangoinfintfl, 
holdiDg of /reqaoDt fairs, trade niovemienta aud tho migrAr 
tions of people from one place to another tended to break 
the isolation of villngea to a large extent. 

liwul CntUt 

The temple, vs'bieh played an irapoftMit p*rl in the 
aconomic life of tUe n^tal population, uanally maintained 
\ a treasury of ita own and received deposits of monay from 
the pooplp. The temple treasury, heaides^ served the rural 
public by oSering them oredib whenavor they were in need 
of it> The people who instituted festivals and ';SorvLoes 
in tho temple usually deposited a particular aum of money 
in the temple treasury from the iateroet of which the 
expenses of such fcetivala and aervices were met^ It was 
the generai practioe to ulilisa that capital for the improve^ 
ment of Unks^ ohanuflle and other irrigation aoutcea in the 
temple viRagoi, raise or incicaBe the production from anoh 
land, and with the income got thereby, meet the asponsag 
of tho stipulated (eativals and aorvicea. Thus rural Agri¬ 
cultural credit was provided hy the indirect naetbod of the 
InaUtution of feativals and servioee in temples by piona 
devotees.”’ When honv^er the'^lempla was not able to get 
back the amount it had lent, it purcKased the land of tha 
debtor to the extent neccsaary to clear off the arrears. 
According to ad inscription S^valTir in the former Puduk- 
kettai State the autJioritiee of the temple at the place had 
lant three hundred SfaH-ara pfl-nams to the Cramr of TSntlrq 
Vft^ppawa who bad taken the amDant for the payment of 
But since they could not pay bach tha money 
borrowed they sold aoms land to the aiHhorities of the 
temple.”* Tho temple at times even sold away a portion of 
ite lands, tha proceeds of whioh. wane utilised for tbe mpair 
of breached taolra when the people were not able tc do go,'*' 
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YUld from land ! 

.' The productive capacity of Irmd either wot or dry 
depended on the fertility of the soil and Ihe required supply 
of water. Good wet lands were usually found on the ayaouts 
of the best tanks. The accidckatpi lands which were the 
same as the inaMvHn or rain-fed lands of the Madras 
State were of an inferior type which ooold not compare 
favourably with the wet lauds in many parts of the Empire. 

It is difficult to got even a rough idea of the general yield of 
lands in the Empire on account of the paucity of evidence 
on the sub)ect and the diversity of conditions prevailing 
in the different parts of the country. In some inscriptions 
we are merely told that particular villages yielded a given 
annual income in money, and in such oases it is not 
possible to have an idea of the grain mcomc from a unit of 
land, for we do not know, for one thing, the area of the 
cultivated land in the village, and for another, w’o have no 
knowledge of the price of the grain produced on the land. 
Such statements in the inscriptions of the period that ten 
villages yielded an annual income of five thousand seven 
hundred and thirteen rekhai pofis or two and a half villages 
yielded an annual income of four hundred rekhai po2K do not 
help US much in estimating the average yield from land."* 
Msdhav&o&rya however while writing a commentary on the 
text of ParS&«ara assumes that the average out-turn, from 
laud was twelve times the seed sown."* 

In South Canara a piece of land capable of yielding one 
crop annually (a befta as it was called) required two of 
pa^dy calculated at thirty ballot (each haila being equal to 
two seers generally) as seed for sowing purpoaes.'" It may 
be noted that for an acre of wet land of average fertility 
in the Tanjore district at the present day a kalam (twenty four 
' Madras measures) of seed is required for sowing purpoees. 
About 1430 the asseeement in paddy on one rJlt of wet land 
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in the Tanjore district was fifty Jcalame of paddy..beeidee 
other taxes amounting to about twenty pnmm$. The 
assessment on a vBli of uncultivated waste (just brought 
under cultivation) was forty kalams of paddy and about 
eighteen pamttM of other taxes, while that on a vili of 
Ica^aippU land and land irrigated by baling water was 
twenty kalams of paddy and ten jximms of other taxes."* If 
we take that the assessment on wet land as recorded in the 
epigraph conformed to the recommendations of 
M&dhavAoJtryik, i. e., one-fourth of the yield, then we may 
suppose that the yield from the average wet land in the 
Tanjore district in the fifteenth century was not far diffe¬ 
rent from what it is now, for it was about two hundred 
kalams. 

Value 0 / land 

The part, land played in the economy of mediaeval 
South India can hardly be exaggerated.« Services to the 
State were usually remunerated by assignments of land, 
the income from which the servants could enjoy. Persons 
were honoured with grants of tax-free land as tn3m« or 
sarvamSnrfams. Land was taken in lieu of non-reooverable 
debt, and dowry was in many instances paid by gift of land. 
Thus the demand for and the use of land for ever so many 
purposes show that it had great value in the mediaeval 
economy of South India. In the face of such clear evidence 
the remarks of Baden Powell that under Ehndu Govern- 
ments in the Dekkan and in the South, the ryot was not 
allowed to sell his land and that it may be questioned 
whether as a rule it had any market value requires 
revision.^** We have no clear evidence about the price of 
land in the period except from oocasional references to 
it in inscriptions. Some of them refer to it in terms of the 
annual rent payable on land, somo refer to it in terms of the 
taxes fixed on it, while some refer to it in terms of its area. 
The epigraphs range over a long period and the price of 
land indicated by them may be noted in the following table:- 
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Marketing of Goods 

One of the important inducements to agricultural 
operations is the facility for the sale of the goods produced.' 
This subject will be dealt with in detail in the section on 
foreign trade, but it may be noted here th&t there was great 
demand for the raw products of the country and facilities 
for their salo existed in the Vijayanagar Empire. Rico for 
instance was exported to important places in Arabia and 
Ormuz,'** besides to Malabar.'*' Wheat, as rice and millet, 
was in demand in Molinde in Africa,"* while ooooanut was 
exported to Aden and Ormuz."* As for internal oonsump* 
tion, these articles were sold in santes or fairs which were 
held either weekly or at periodical intervals in many places 
in the Empire. At important places, like Vijayanagar 
itself, fairs were held every day in different parts of the 
city.'** In order to induce merchants to bring goods to the 
market, concessions were shown in the matter of taxation 
of the articles that entered the place for a particular peried. 
In one case grain entering the fair wholesale was exempted 
from the payment of all dues for a year.”* 


6'eclu/n 4 

Extension of Cultivation And 
Reclamation of Land 

^ Though agriculture was the main industry in the 
country and the foreign travellers who visited Vijayanagar 
testify to the fact that large tracts of land were cultivated 
in the Empire, yet, it appears that there were still wild 
forests and uncultivated waste lands which could be 
brought under cultivation. Further, during some periods, 
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villages vrera d^opulated and londa fell out ot enltiTation 
largely owing to causes Jilce unfavourable monsooiij nupTfe- 
oedented Soods or aven tbe taxation pDlioy the provincial 
Tulora, os a result of all of wbiob^ thopwplo had at tlmeato 
leave their villages and migrate to other places. Thie VIjaya-. 
nsgar Glovormnent realised the need for tho improvciicieut. 
of the economio rueourcos of the Empire and paid nuJob 
attontjon to agriculture- This policy was pnrsued in two 
direcdonij by the formation of new villsgsi and the oKtansioii 
of cultivation in, tho viifgtn soil and by the reolimuLtion of 
deserted villagoa and lantbr The aovopeigna formed new 
villages by clearing forasta and bringing fresh lands under 
cultivationH and thereby increased tbc gross yield From 
land^ Though ouch formation of village^ in uufnbabLtAd 
places was largely prompted by rellgiotus aotivee-for mmy 
villages were formed and gifted away to Brahtnana a.& 
for the attaimnent of merib'it contributed 
much to the eocuomic welram of the people. In a place in 
the Mysore district^ for instance^ a local chief made a grant 
to certain persons to enable them to cut down iuiigle^ 
erect a fort and cultivate the land. '** In order to encourage 
eolonisation of fraeh loads and to bring them under oultiva- 
tionj the Gevamment eseuipted t!:i6m from the payment of 
taxes for a speoified period. When K^padljva KSya 
constructed a big tarih: near his c^ipital he gave his sebieets 
lands irrigated by the wattjr in the new tank free for a 
period of nine years until they had made their improvemfints 
as a result of which policy the revenue of tho state increased 
by twenty thousand pardaos.'*’ In 1370 one Ankaya 
N5iys^k4^ and a few others exemptcd.oertcin lands in thel^ondi' 
guUnSd which was under their jurisdiction from tho payment 
of taxes for two years,'"' Then again according to an 
epigraph at Narattomptii^i in the North Arect distriot) 
a village formed by and named after Kunutra Kr^pAmara^ 
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awayyan wii* granted to th> temple of Aj^pSfiUftlftiyE'i^ with 
the tomUftiou of taisfl yratited to the acttletfl in ths village 
for tliQ first bIh yeara.'" 

At timBa though suoli wholesale romisBione or exernp- 
tioiifl were n’Lot made lor a npecili&d porimlj asgeBeui&tit was 
mado on a graded scalor lit 1S14—15 A D. when one 
Namas'fl'i'^riiya K&yaka rooeived a village ^ an 
(land with the right of ploughing) lie wag required to pay 
ton jMiiatJifr and ttm of paddy in ths firs-t year, but 

it was raised to fifty und fifty of pftddy in 

the fiftli It i?t pmsible tlt&t in tho interviining 

porirHl of three yeflxn tliu rates of taxes intreaaofl progreB^ 
eively. A bout El te aame pLii'iod an order wa ^ made oiomptiog 
tlio loJiants colonising ArasrnrUdyil from tho payment of 
all taicts for ^ year and fixing the rates of sofflo^tanog kvl. 
able from the following yoaiv'*^ 

y Besides bringing fvesb laiida nndor onltivatioji, the 
GoTernmeut reclaimed lands that Lad gone out of flultive^ 
tion. for one roa'^n or other. \V o have clear evidence of 
anoh a isolioy r'eeordfld in act epigmpii of 1402 A. D. in w'biuh 
graded rates of asBEsement wore fixed on the laiide reclaU 
med^ Aocoiding to it lands near ValuvUr ia the Tunjoio 
district were lying fallow on account oE Hoods in the KtlVyri 
which wadiod away the domaroatioD bouadfl between fioldfi 
aud fiilted up tlio irrigation cbaunclg. Tho tonauts bad 
thoroforc to abandon tlio fialda (or a coneidurably long tima 
Tho loads were iijolniined* the channels restored, the boun¬ 
dary marks repiured and the tauantu rehabilitated on cortaio 
faVdurahlo conditions which aio enumerated in ttm 
inf^oription us under. 

1. Biiring the first j'car of held[tig> hall ol Uio uaual 
duos would hr ootlretod both for /^^nand and three- 

fourths front the following years; 
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2. of money ooUectiona leudimai and kJlniickai being 
declared ntngal, half of palavari and |7Mdiic>art alone would 
be levied; 

^ 3. the tenants too wonld be assessed at half ratoe 
daring the first year of aras^upiru^ vTU'dlpartani^ Uyam, 

ptdtaH and other snch taxes while from the following year 
they would be required to pay throo’fourths rates except in 
the case of pidmri which would remain the same. 

4. magavuii and kZnikkai would be treated likewise and; 

5. the same ooucessions would be allowed also in the 
cane' of lands belonging to temples and Brahmans. 

To induce others in future to undertako such reclama¬ 
tion, the person who was chiefly responsible for reclaiming 
the lands was given the speoLal privilege of colleoting 
from all the tenants who cultivated under his direc¬ 
tion. This concession of charging half rates of assesment 
during the first year was extended also to other waste lands 
which might similarly be brought under cultivation yaar 
after year.'“ 

The Goverament, besides themselves bringing fresh 
lands under cultivation, encouraged private initiative in 
that direction. Kr^nadSva Rsya for instance made a grant 
of ene*fourth of the aeculiafiit land os davnlxundn under the 
tank of Balire44iballi (Anantapur distriot) to a certain 
Bali Be44h having formed a new village, construc¬ 

ted a temple and dug a tank, wells, etc. at tbs place.*** In 
1416 a grant was made to a certain person under the follow¬ 
ing terms“We grant to you the tract of land bounded 

as follows:—......in which you may out down the 

jungle and form fields; and the rioe lands under and in the 
area of the tank which you construct, dividing thorn into 
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(our pMta.m Gcmsider^tion of your having espmdetl 

Hfluch money of your otvii aiuI oouetrocted. the Uifik, tbren 
parte we gtant^"' Littewifie temples undoctook auoh rada- 
mation work. A oertain Imd, on acoouut of ite high non ^ 
iri'igjiblo Iflvel woe lying waato for a long time past over¬ 
grown wlU^ wild ahrubOu The trcjiBury of Tirumaligfai AlvSr 
parchasod as two pieeea of laiul wbiob belonged to 

a tcuaple at Padiip&rni Tspperumlilnallur* rtolaimqi 
and brought thotn nndor oultivution and leased them for 
two hiindred per yoar."" 

In order to encourago snob reclamation, the Govern- 
mont granted; important privilegee which were highly valued 
tliou. Diiring tbo days of Vifnplilisa a few taxes were 
remitted and some privileges wore granted to those that 
colonised NaraRim]ia Tirupati.'^* About tbo middle of the 
sixteenth oeiitmry two officers of Govemincnt in the unedem 
Hamnad district, Saluva NSyaka and Appa Pi[iai, found 
that a village had gone into rniu ainco the tenants had 
dispersed and none wilting to come and settle in the 
village. Honce they nent for S'fdckadevar, YSttnvakk^an 
ofias S^yapu^il^ngi and hia brother and also 

for tbo two agents of Tammaya KSivaka and deelarod 
that aa tliepo liad got tenants for the village and resettled 
it, the first would be given the right of over the 

particular yUlitgo surrounding the temple (Tirumalai) receU 
ving the eustcmxftry donations and fees after allowing com¬ 
mon rights and oultivatieg and paying the usual dnes to 
the temple puch jwtrAjnjUs'jyjtJdjf, imJcka^ra, 

etc. They wore further required to give to the temple one 

and one on each niS- of harvested wet laud ^and 

receive one (jiret on each for the Valaiyar and one 

for tlie PaaavAiL. They were also allowed to receive 
the honour of getting the sacred cloth (jJaTiua^iam), 
Hrtha and the aaored ashes from the temple,- ■ Later an 


Ui. IB. 0 ., I, lib. 7 ; lev Alto- ^ G^, ii, i>v. 23 . 
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agreement was made between Uie authorities of the temple in 
the village and the tuntrintilr regarding the rehabilitation 
of the place by one S'ittama Niyaka, Uie agcijt of Tammaya 
Nftyaka of the place.’*^ Likewise taxes were remitted. 

Similarly a certain Viraya, son of Basavaya of 
Ko^c^anUr, was given a stono charter that^, since a partionlar 
place had for a long time boon uncultivated and uninhabited 
and had consoquontly gone to ruin overgrown with troos, 
he might cut down the trees, fill up the ditches, renew the 
boundaries of the fields, rebuild the village, stook it with 
ryots, give out the land and collect taxes according to 
former custom.'** 

At times taxation by the provincial rulers was so heavy 
that the people abandoned their original homes and migrated 
to other places where taxation was not so heavy. Tbs 
government realised the eoonomio loss by’such wholesale 
migrations of people and lost no time to recall them 
assuring them favourable coucessious. Kr^nadfiva BAya 
says in his work, the that ** the king is 

never prosperous oven though he conquers the seven dtijpas 
who has an officer who does not call back the subjects 
when they leave the State on account of suffering.’** Thus 
when about 1450 A. D. the tenants {ku^i) in twelve villages 
of UgalOr KurumbarvAy S'irmai had abandoned them owing 
perhaps to heavy taxation an agent of Viramara»ar regulated 
the taxes at five ^natns for the first year and ten from the 
following year on each plough of dry land and at eight 
pawmt on every hundred kt^is of wot land."* At the 
commencement of the sixteenth century the people in por* 
lions of the present Salem district siifferod from oppressive 
taxes and hence the inliabitants of the district [voit&r) of 

147. 48 a 4a of 1916; Aip., p«n 8S. 
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MagadAimiiQt^lam Ic^t thie cauntry. Thei^efoi^ Ty^ganna. 
N&yaka vho was p(M'ba.p9 tbe offluer mterfflie'd to 
&top such fnigrAtious and girwotod a pledge (a^tsihi) to 
the people.'*' 

Almost about the Bame time the people in portions of 
the present South Ai^cot distriot gronued under the weight 
of heavy tftiatiou beBidcs ligoroua ooHootioii. Henoo 
TrinStraflatlm Kaccii^ar^ uon of I'alllka^dap&rumal Kae^ 
diiSyari who was then the Governor in tho locality about 
B^riiaitigo&“*t revised the rates of iaxefl which had betsomo 
eiochitant in the time when tho country wae in the hands 
of the Ka:anadiyas. The cultivators owing to oppreasiou 
had difipersed and the suoT^ia wag scattered. He orderod : 

1. that tho lands ho measured j-oar after y'oar with the 
standard rod of thirty-four f&et; 

2. that Eftecn ^inoluding all itoms of taiation) 

bo levied on one inm of dry land and twenty jjatmhm oh 
one of wet Laud; 

3. that towards one-eighth patiam he levied 

on eaoh fenaut, three on oaoli loom of CQ^ljiBj two 

on Ka^^la agrioultaiiEts, threepunontj on Kaikkdia 
weavers; and 

4- that towards be collected oue-fourtb 

on eight Bheop.‘“’ 

But even this uow arrangeiiiont did not satisfy the 
people and hence they again migrated to other piurtsi 
Theraforo Sinnappa Ksyalsa, hnother of Vas-al Adiyappa 
rniyaka, died faTOiintbln lutes of ag^^esmeiit in 1513-14 A,D, I 
According to this arrsngoment the pormnjiant settlement 
of hi^tjoai i-njiMai, hidi^ and 

was fiyed at twenty-eight pu^awta on wet kndfl 


MJi, ta til iiua 
1E9. ^97 
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and twenty-two oli dry ljuids for sudi people M 

resided in the distriotp ; tweniy rvn wet lands and 

fifteen oii dry lands foi' those wlio weH'O going and 

coming; and again fifteen on wet lands and ton 

jwwtwjid on dry lands for tlioso that lived outaidCp"'' 


Systems of Land Tenure 

In A mainly Agricultural country li he India tlio^first 
thought which iiresEuita itself to a fititdeiit of the egrariau 
aystem of the oounliy is Llie question of lend tenui'c? on 
which depends to a very large ostoiit tlie limd revenue of 
tlie Government. Theories regal'd tng land tenure are at the 
piroBent day of greoit practical importOiicBp A stutly of the^ 
eystenK? of tenure and the qnofd^ion as to with whom the 
propriotorebip of the soil rested at n, particular period, I^as 
to be made, more with tho avaihthle evidence for Ih&t 
particular period than with the help of theories oo auoh 
subjeota pronounced fiora time to time. What great jurists 
and lawgivers like Manu, JvStada R]i,d Kaiitalya thought 
about them may not bo equally good for later porioda. 
Therefore for a knowledge of the systcina of land tenura 
in the Yi jayauagar periodf the coiitemporary^sourMB have to 
bo carefully studied, 

vvH 

A very imirortant ftAtnro of one^s right to a |)atlioular 
piece of laud is liis i?ower to diapose it of. As Eipliinstoue 
truly saysj " proiJorfy in land sccuiit to consist in tlm osdu- 
siv 0 use and absolute disiropnl of tiro irai^'crEof tho soil in 
perpetuity, iogethcr wi1h the right to altei' Or tlestroy iho 
soil itself where siicli an operation is possible. Thcao pri* 
vilpgsBt oomhinedj form the absfipaot idea of property Vhich 

IJA {](iClt; iTfp., IS. 
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does not represent any substance distinct from these ele* 
ments. Where they are found united there is property and 
nowhere else. From the available evidence we are led 
to think that the ryot in the Vijayanagar days was in 
absolute enjoyment of the cultivated lands which were not 
in the possession of tho king. Ho could not be ejected by 
the government, so long as he paid the fixed assessments 
and fulfilled Ids obligations. The state’s share of the 
produce was duo to tjio protection it afforded to the people. 
Wo may quote here Wilson’s description of the limitations 
of the titles of tho king over the land which is classical. 
He observes: “ He (tho king) is not lord of the * soil \ he 
is lord of the earth, of the whole earth of kingdom, not of 
any parcel or allotment of it; ho may punish a cultivator 
for neglect, in order to protect his acknow ledged share of 
the crop; and wlicu he gives away lands and villages, he 
gives away the share of revenue. No donee would ever 
think of following such a donation by actual occupancy; 
ho would bo resisted if he did. The truth is that the rights 
of the king am a theory, an abstraction; poetically and 
politically speaking, ho is the lord, the master, tho protector 
of tho earth (prithivipati, bhUtiiis/wara, bhUmipa) just as 
he is the lord, the utoster, the protector of men (narapati, 
nares/wara, nripa). Such is the purport of the common 
title of a king; but he is uo more the actual proprietor of 
the soil than he is of bis subjects; they uced not have his 
permission to buy it or sell it or to give it away, and would 
bo mucli surprised and grieved if the king or his officers 
were to buy or sell or give .away the ground which they 
cultivated.'' 

A reference to the highly valuable opinion on this 
question of M&dh^ a^iLtyu who wrolo a coimaentary on the 
JaiMiutifti jS’ffStfahi?Uu may not be out of place here. Com¬ 
menting on the text of the work, * the uuUiJlbhiimi, the 

ISI. /AfOry «/ Iniia, pi>. 79-60. 
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public land, is it an object of gift... the king may g^ive it 
away because he possesses it; the kingdom is the king’s 
only for the sake of protection, and hence it should not be 
given away. ’ MitdhavItcSry.'i observes* 

“ But doubts m.'vy arise. When an all powerful king 
gives away everything he possenses, at the commencement 
of the Vis'vajit sacrlfioe, is ho to give away the uiahlUthnini 
which is inclusive of paths for oattlc, highways and tanks ? 
('rhe doubt arises because) the earth is wealth, eile the 
Smfli which says: *Tho king may claim the property of all 
except tliat of the Braluuans’. 

*‘We reply: the enjoin that the king’s 

sovereignty is meant to punish the wicked and to protect 
the good. No, the earth is not tlm king’s property. But 
it is the common property of alt the living beings for them 
to enjoy the fruit of thoir labour. Therefore though ho 
(the king) his the I'ight to give away that portion of the 
land that is not common (pnblicwtxti'f/rarnn^) l\e carmot 
give away the About the private owner¬ 

ship of the soil in the Malabar district Sir Charles Turner 
remarks: “The Hindu Law not only recognised the sale 
of land and the inheritance of land all in complete owner, 
ship; subject except where held by Brahmans to the 
payment of the king’s due; but also recognised a multi¬ 
plicity of forms of mortgage.others to the actual 

ownership.they point to an ownership of the soil as 

complete as was enjoyed by a freeholder in England 
These observation are as much applicable to other parte 
of South India. The fact that the proprietorship of the 
soil rested with the people is boruo out also by the frequent 
purchases of land made by tho kings and their feudatoriee 
for providing for festivals and services in tho temple by 
making endowments for the same.’** 
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n^us the kings rooognititiii the right of the peopfa for 
tbs proprietorslixp of the soif. The property of the father 
was opi;tally inherited by the son or fi^^iling him by tho 
neorrftiit kiiiamaa. This is well borite out by a few iiiBCrip- 
tioQii whid] record the roap.ict pnid to private ownership of 
property. Au epigrn'tph from Shitnoga fi.ays' for ioetanco; 
''IE any one in your village dies without childroa, brotliere* 
OT othea* pOBterity, nil their jewels and property, whatever 
it may be, wo will distribute among claimante of the same 
pnfni as the deCGftBed.......K. MoreoTer we will not take as 

forfeited to the palace the property of those who are 
ohiMlcss.'”'* 

Complote proprietorship of the s^ffl meaut thq Pight-fold 
riglits of pnfifieRaiyji. These nro 

TUjiUtiij ^ijjhZ/rrr, aiul atirfit^u wflich may be tranElatedae 
depoBite of buried timsnre. water, stones, the tliat 

may acerno, that whid^ has bean made property (?), that 
which may be inada prepsity (?), and augincntation. Suoh 
rights were fit times knoivn as ^irUsref/vr riglits or 

*wfji fnjuh Snc]> proprieto-rehip was also 

called at times 

This does not mean, however, that kings did net 
poMCfls any lends. They possessed tands which in course 
of time were incroaeed. We have innumerable instancoa of 
estensivo aliemitiotis of tajt-freo lands and villages by the 
kings and their viceveysn Here tliero were two kinds of 
grant*, the right of the king over the aoil and complete 
owcemhip of the so-ih It in only in cases of the latter type 
that we may say tlint tlia king b.-id the complete right, hotli 
and jMgfrftji-ijj;., over the soil and enjoyed its pcsBae- 
sion. But if Hip kh^g wanted to make to a persen or Insti¬ 
tution, a grant of the full poftsesRioin of a village wliich was 
already in the peasesaion of private lnd[yidun]fl then ha had 

ISff. E.e, rlEE, Gl 
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to purchase it from the persons concerned and make a grant 
of the same. Otherwise he could make a grant only of his 
right over ths soil. These apart, the unonltivated wastes 
also belonged to tlie king who made grants of them to 
people with free occupancy rights with a view to induce 
them to settle in such or dry areas. Thus we 

get instanccA whore the donees wore permitted to cut down 
the jungle, form fields and introduce cultivation.*** 


There were also royal villages or bJtanditri 
over which the kings had absolute and unlimited ownership. 
An inscription records for instance that Mallik&rjuna Mah&> 
ray a made over to the officer of Svati the village of Laksou 
sagara which belonged to the royal estate in order that it 
raigljt bo populated.’*’ The existence of royal estates or 
demesnes is also referred to by foreign chroniclers like Nuniit. 
He mentions for instance the king’s own lands.*** Commen¬ 
ting on this Sewell observes; ** The system is well-known 
in India where a prince holds what are called kliat lands, 
i.e., lands held privately for his own personal use, and 
benefit, as distinct from lands held under him by others, 
the revenue of which ought to go to the public purse.”*** At 
times lands escheated to the king for one reason or 
another.*** When a particular person was excommunicated 
for some offence and lost his oaste, his property was for¬ 
feited to the king.*" 

Thus there existod side by side with villages in which 
the people were the proprietors of the soil, royal demesnes and 
estates, besides unoccupied estates of which the king was 
alone the proprietor. 
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Land 

Ciiltivable land was either oocupEcd or Ijny waste. Tbe 
W!^eto Innds included hills and jungles besides the plain 
ftroivs. TJis oceupi&d land th^vt belonged to the State may 
be tlasSiified under tivo hGuda t- 

L Tlie Wfrtn^rTtt or taiu or i^oTsmiQ vil[!lge!^^ and 
-2. Iniadi? alieuatod to others for some purpose. 

The latter head again, admits of a two-fold claesifioation based 
on the nature of the alienation. One wag of a beneficial oha- 
ractei' made in the naiho of religion and nharity without the 
QK|;>eoUtioiii of any service from thedoucewl dig; tire other was 
done in consideration of aorriee reiidered or expect ed of the 
one fn whose favour the alienation was in.ido. The religioni 
impulses of tiio rulers resulted in numerous 'grants to ffliH- 
plsB und wMtfrcu! while their respeot for learning made theiin 
make gifts to Brahmans and other learned men. Such 
as&igiiments of land made by tlio king and hig anhordinates 
in the oaiTie of religion and charity ware uguaily from the 
lands that belonged to the king or liie subordinates, Fnblio 
service was largely remunerated iu tho!?B days by aBsign- 
mente of lands or land rovemae instead o^f payment in oash. 
Further in the days of inc&ssant warfare a large Army was 
required ever ready for wars and a body of feudal 
men-at-arms or fSjyaW wore oalled into existenoe by grants 
of land in proportion to their importanne and the number 
of retainers they wars oxpjoted to bring into tho fioTd. 

BffneJJisiartf fenwi'w 

Tbs beneficial tenures of a religious charaoter may he 
olaggified under throe heads in accordance with the person 
or institution to whom the grant was made :— 

h /JraWKwisyu, 

2* dsrudiJfia or deiwdirjKi, iind 
S* ma^iUpwa lands 
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The braJiviadeya was a grant or perquisite appropriated 
to Brahmans. Tha grants were in the form of small lands 
or whole villages, made usnally in recognition of a Braliman’e 
sobolarship or to enable him to impart regular religious or 
secular instruction to others. If it was for the latter 
purpose, the grant was usually known as vrolriyam,*" 
bhaptavriti^^* or (PJhya^tmcrtti”^ Individual scholars wore 
honoured by tho_gi-ant of villages. Thus MallikSrjana Rsya 
honoured ono Aditya Raya a Brahman scholar, learned 
in.the Vodas, STlstras, Puritaas and the six systems of 
philosophy with the grant of a village."' The Vijayanagar 
inscriptions are replete with instances which show that such 
grants were made very often.’” There were two types of 
such grants, the fiOttynnis and the •arcuinOHyanis. While the 
former were subject to a small quit rent, the latter were 
usually immune from the payment of any tax to the 
government. Even in the samwiHfiyaww there were two 
types of tenure, one the elMlhogam'” and the other the 
yam bhogam or agimiu tenure.’” Under the first system 
the donee was to be in full and unlimited possession of the 
land granted and had the sole and entire right of enjoyment 
of the property. The donoe need not sharo bis right with 
any one else. If tiio terms of the grant allowed it, he could 
8^1 it to others. But if the terms of Uio grant would not 
allow it, he conld soil to others, if it was necessary, only the 
right of enjoyment of the fruits from the lands. One 
Rimaoandra J^ik^ita was granted a village as Mrvatmnya 
on ekabJwgain tenure by AoyuU RSya to be enjoyed by him 
and bis descendants but he divided part of tho land among 
the Brahmans of his sect.'” -Evidently he pai-ted only with 
the right of enjoyment of the fruits accruing from the land. 
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Similar appeiTB to have besa the cose' with, one Tlmiua 
Bhatta, who, in Holakena, divided in^o portions 

tha land granted to him aud bostowed half of it on otberfi, 
reselling tlifl oilier half for hirnaelf. The hfn/rjivta tenure 
WBA one according to which a wliole village was granted to 
a body ol iMi'Sons to bo enjoyed by tbom jointly, each 
having a right ever a certain niimbor of vyltis as specihed 
in tbe original grant.”® 

Tbe dffCiiiliinA or or fii'jitnSfrUifflands were 

those gi'CLutsd to templsa for carrying on daily worship and 
festivals.'" The Lmde were thotie granted to the 

for their maintonimoo, prainotion of study and 
spread of tlioir respective tlioolagics. Seine of tliem granted 
to S''aiv3k:!irya fMHif/jof were at tiuie-i known iraifiy^ryirt. 

All thegc were subjeot to tlio payment of a acnalJ 
quit rent unlegscUiorwiso speoiflad m the gi^ant. 

Sarvict Unureti 

Service tenures may be oliiasiflcd under two broad 
bead^ji vi:s., military and civil. The meet important 
of the military tenures was kuow'n as the 
or anutmfiSryit^ti tenure. Dr MacJcau defines an amayntn 
grant '^as a grant of land by the prince or poligui' on condi' 
tion of service generally military or police.''''** According to 
this ayfltem prevalent in the Vijayanagar Einpiro the king 
divided the country into provinces aud dittiicts and 
granted esob to a nobleman on tcrnie of military service. 
The jiayni'aff, as these holders of military fiefs were called, 
ruled over the territories granted to them in return for which 
they discharged two functions. Finttly they made a fiiraH'' 
cial ocm tributioii to the Goverument, whiob according to 
NhuIe was usually onc-half of thtin-BveDnepand inauitained 
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for the Itiag a fixed numLKjr of troops, ^^hey Tvere the 
gOArdiftn& of tlie peaco ^Jtbia their jnrisdiclion BJid^'ore 
made reeponeible for the dotectiOB of cmnes, and liable to 
makfi good aoy loe:s witldn tboir jurf^diotioti. Oii certain core- 
moniol oooaaious Like tbe birth of n you or dauglitoiT to ting 
kiag, or bis owu HtumtaL birthday', these nobles ofiered liim 
great proeenta of money (uid jeu'els of piice. Tfailnre tocontom 
to the obligation vivs liable to bo punijihetl U'itti ootifisciutioft 
ot their landa and the nrcetii^g out u| otbvr [■miiis.hiLjmtf!. Enj- 
bosaeven says that (hoy were ihljiiinteleiLied 0 Di'[>orHtl puniftln 
meat.'*^ The king transferivd to the wbitt rigiibi 

be had ovai^ the soil in leturii for fiuanoial 5ttid ujiltlai'y 
■Oontributioin. The was therpfore an office and 

notbiug jmore. It apiHars that thotigh the grsjit of the 
HByaJbttatiii poi'^ioual it bacaina liereditJU'y in coiirBo of 
time. Though iiormally the grant of land for the office of 
the a3)d tlie itself could be resumed by 

the king if the Ldlod to i^ci'fonu the stipulated 

esTTioos, there wiis nothiiij’ to proveut iho grantor [join resum¬ 
ing them at his wilL Though this systeni remsH'ds ub of the 
feodal organisation of medLaov;il Europe it fell short of it 
ID inaDy important reapoctH- The miiin poiut fu wliieli 
it diffeiEd from tlic feudal ayulom wiis in its poUtical 
aharaoiei'. The lands field by the were seme- 

times known as or ciirjjrvrtudaryafi*'^ 

Poreons holding certain offices in the villugiea whioh 
requijrcd permanent aJid oontiniiDus serviee xvere remu¬ 
nerated by gnmt of lands. Such wei'o tha village 
eervants, goidamltli, iwtter, barbed aijtrologcr> oBfiMutcr, 
physician and others- 

Perfoirmauce of specific services was remunerated by 
the grant of land under the mribtdiije or irttdWf tenure. An 
has been taken to mean a rentdrec land granted 
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toMiBOns loT public Gervicat;.'*^ These ’^ere probably 
known also fts Tii5n?^a The umbalis te which wo 

get reJ&rence in the inBOtiplicns are the wMi 

^nrti4i mniiali iinA tjin&tii- We do not know the 

exact nature of the tenure under wbicb theea vicu^Mli grants 
were made. But the following may bo noted* A 

or jaltiki ^oJ^Aa^^ was a grant of ranVfroe laud for 
die upkeep of a palanquii] or for making arrangeme nta for 
cajiyiog the king's palanquin.’" The wads a 

ient>ri'se la-nd Icr the maintenanoo of a gymniBiitm.'" 
Likewise the appears to have been a grant of 

rent-free land for the umintenanoa of an umbrella, appa¬ 
rently for the tingh'" LikcwiiSB the was a 

piece of reuVfree land granted to persouB who had perhaps 
to bold the umbrella over the king.'" 


In the Kaona^ districla gi'auts of land made for a 
partiedaj purpose were knowr, a* Of at timea as 

The apigeapha of the period make frequent 
reference to t^dagre like kO^je, naffom Jc^da^e and 
mitA ffiUUi or nilta iferr^^iKii was a piece of 

rent-free land given bo the family of thoso who were nur 
justly killed in battle.'*' i^eUcifti was a piece of rent- 

free land gi'outcd for eervioo rendered in tha battlerdeld at 
ths coat of life* It was granted usually to the close faia- 
tions of thot^e that fell in batrle.’^' The nasam 


referred to in an epignuph was perhaps the same ue 

The W(i3 also of tbie type*'" The 
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agriculture and land tenures 


ex»ct natare of the $utin Muje is not however clear, 
though wo get occaaional reference to it.*^ The 'lamrya 
probably a rent-free land for some brave service 
either in war or m the cow raids which were prettv freqnent 
m the V.j»yaoag.r day^. The tenure of th; 
villas WM of-a epooial oharaoter. Wo hear for inatanoe 
that a whole TUlage was held by an individnal in return lor 
Which ho waa required to maintain horoos for the king.*** 


rho work of the supply of water to the villages was 
ueually remunerated by the grant of.„„i«i 

TOe and the l-irMini wore nmbably 

different names given to febo samo tenui*e by which the duty 
of policing was remunerated. 
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TKougli n^L'tcult^ir& wjls the maia mml industry in thjfi 
oountry there were otlier ratgular indii9triea both rural itnd 
urban, which aapplied the wante ol the pecplo. Many af thsm 
wBro certainly widsaprend threugheut the Empiro though 
we cannot be equally sufe that all of them were worked on 
a oomoiercial aoalc- But one thing may be i;aid: a compa' 
rative study ol the iuduatriftl poaitiou d South India in 
the Viiftyaungar ^jeriod witli tint ol Envopa of the aame 
period leaver ou us the general impreeaion that ‘*in the 
the matter of industry, India was uiors- iidvnuced relative- 
ly to weetera Europe than she is today. At the present 
day people in India are depondent on foreign oountries 
for the supply of most ot her I'equiremeiitB, including food 
stuffs. But the industrial oiganisatlou of the conn try in 
the Vijayanagar period was so widespread and the products 
were mode in such abundance that the country was as a 
whole self'Sufli&iontr The people needed very little of ' 
foriegn commodities; the articles of nogrehandifle that ware 
imported fiom foreign ceuntrtea bfling largely horses and 
elephant* \ised iu the royal courts and the wars, 
The ordinary people did not liave inuclr to get from foreign 
countries aud the articIeB pi'cduced in the country met 
tlieir ordinary requirements. Thus pi-oduction was self- 
sufficient ill tliat poriod though modem eocnomio thooi'y 
may not applaud the ideal of eceaomic self-audiciency 
but woaUl reoomuiend the locaKeatioii of industries and 
plead for intemational trsde and the economic interdepeH' 
dgnee of tho different countriee. 
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For purposes of oonvenience the industries that thrived 
in the Vijayanagar Empire may be classified under ceitain 
important heads:— 

1. Agricultural manufactures 

2. Mines and mettallurgy 

3. Handicrafts 

4. Textiles and 

5. Pisheries. 

1. Agricultural winujacfitrett 

The articles of consumption made out of agricultural 
produce were many and entailed different processes. 
One of the most important of the agricultural manu* 
faotures was sugar. According to Barbosa, it was in 
a powdered condition, for the people knew “not how to 
make it into loaves and they wrap it up in small packets as 
it is in powder”. Ho estimates that an arroUi of this 
sugar was worth about two hundred and forty reu. But 
Varthoma, referring to Bhatkal, says that there was avai¬ 
lable at that place a great abundanoe ol sugar candied 
according to our manner”.* Besides sugar of-this kind, 
palm-sugar or jaggery was also mauufaotitred in some places. 
It w.as yellow in colour and coarse, made from the palm 
sap. On account of its sweetness it was in great demand 
in the country.* The industry has now fast died out, except 
for its preparation on a small scale in some stray places. 
The inscriptions of the period refer to the sugarcane mills 
in some parts of the Empire.* But wOj'have no evidence 
as to the existence of flour mills, even on a small scale. 


Oil was an article that was produced from the raw agri¬ 
cultural products like ooooanut, gingelly, sasomum, and 
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CMtor sfieds. The oil mill or praai, in Tamil as s^tirhi 

waa usually made of stouo and was worked with two bulla» 
Thfl TSaiyiiHs or Coal's who pliod this industry WfiTO flubjeo- 
ted to a tax known ns weH-fi 

An important agricultural indnstry was that of dyeing 
of which Barbosa epaaba; and among the dyes the most 
notable was indigo which was arailabla in the west coast, 
particnlarly in the area roucid Chawl,* Myrobalan, which 
waa a hind of dried fruit used lu the west for dyobig pur- 
poBQS, also was available not Only in the Coromimdal hnt 
in the west c&aal/ 

The cocoanLit tree was important lor the many agri¬ 
cultural iodustrios that depended on it. Araoug them that 
of coeoamit oil has been referred to abovai The other arti- 
cleH that wBte produced fi'om it were coir, toddy, palm 
sugar, mat, urabrolla, hrusliesH etc. Coil wae madci froivn 
the brushes of the ooooanut. The coir bad to undergo dif^ 
retjt processes for being rofluced intci its siiai>c. It was so 
strong and durable thftt tlie planki making the ship were 
closely sewn together with coir without the use of Iron 
nails. Toddy was aitrafited fcoin the fwicaunt as. well as 
the palm saps. This was the wine of the country and was 
iu largo demand.^ Accoi'diog to Barboea in MaJabai' the 
Titttii (Tiyau) were engaged in the propagation of wine.* 
The toddy drawers were subjeotod to a tax.’“ Jaggery and 
palm sugar were also produced from the produots of the 
trc,% The palm leaf was oaed for making mats. Barbosa 
gives a vivid description o£ the other uses to which the 
yarioufi parts of the cocoanut palm were put. Ho says: 
“Trom the leaf of tlie tree they make many things, in 
accordance with the size of the branch. They thatch the 
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houses with them, for.no bouse is roofed with tiles 

save the temples or palaces, all otliers are thatched with 
palm leaves. From the same tree they get timber for their 
houses and firewood as well, and all this in such abundance 
that ships take in cargoes for export.*"' They also made 
oharcoal from the ooooannt shell cloee to the kerne),'* and it 
was used by goldsmiths. The leaves of the fan palm or 
the palmyra were used for writing on as paper.'* About 
the writing on palm leaf A.bdur Bazz&k observes: *'(lt) is 
two yards long, and two digits broad on which they scratcli 
with an iron stile. These characters possess no colour and 
endure but for a little while.’"* 

2. Mines and metallurgy 

An important non*agrionltural industry that was 
connected with land, was mining. Though some of the 
important minerals Wei's imported from without, like Ceylon 
which was rich in "prooious stones, red, green and yellow” 
pearl fisheries, garnets, jacinths, cat’s-eyes and other gems, 
Pegu which supplied rubies, topazes turquoises and some 
prooious sUmes suob as hyacinths, and Babylonia which 
supplied emerald," amethysts and some other soft sapphires 
were found in the rivers in Malabar.** Besides, the 
important mineral that was dug out of the earth was 
diamond. Much of the minoral in the Vijayanagar Empire 
was obtained from the mines in the Kurnool and Anantapur 
districts and particularly Vajra Karur. Nuniz says that 
Adapanayaquo, the lord of the country of gate, paid to the 
king forty thousand pardacs every year and that ho had to 
hand over to the imperial treasury all diamonds above 
twenty uMugeluu in weight-about twenty-five carats.” 
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^ EOONOMIO IS rFB 'VIJAYASAOAR 

<3TMiR ^6 Orta who viaited tbe douatry in 1B34 A. I>.' sftJB 
that tbare were two or thrta tdckB in Vijayan^iir wbioli 
yielded Tnany diftuaonda^ Ha also found anotbea* diamond 
inttioOMoan," Lin&choten obiiervaa m follows; “They 
(diftino oda) grow m the conn trie of Deoancii bohiad Ballagate^ 
by tho ttjwiio of Bianagaof, 'whevoin are two or three hillea* 
from ’ivhence they are digged, whereof the King of Bisnogar 
doth jmpo great profitbe^. for he eansetli tbein to be Elraightly 
watched, and bath farmed them out with thie condition, 
that all difl-mondfl that are above twenty.five mang^jlJyns 
in waight ai'a for t)ie King himsQllfe’*,^ Nikitin inoutions 
different variatleG of diamonds;. Acooidiog to hinii one was 
sold at five roitifleti per ‘paroel\ tmotber at ten; a kind of 
diamond was sold for two tlioiiaand pooiidy weight of gold 
par lokot while the I'owa diacLoad was sold at ten thoueand 
pounds o£ gold per Etjtof,“ 

Beeidea tbesQ, there wem available many ijBitation 
diamonds. Barbosa says: "In India also ate labrica^d 
falBo dlinaouds, rubies, topazes and white sappbirea which 

are good ijnitationa of the truBBtonca..These etouea show 

no di ff mfwrtfiR from the tnae save that they lose theJr natural 
colour and there ai'O soiuCi of whicii one half has the colour 
of a ruby aiid the other half of a sapphire or topM ; some 
really have these colours miyed, they bore them in thfl 
middle and thread thorn on two or three very fine threads, 
and then call them cat's eyefl. Of those which come out 
white they, Hsaka many email diftmonds which difier not at 
all from the tnio, save by the touch of those pr(i*tiaed 
thBrein.'^'' In the kingdom of Calicut was found a, kind of 
aappbiro which was pale and fragile, very dark and blno in 
colour and only shone in the air." The Goveminent had 
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such a large accumulation of diamonds that they maintamed 
a separate diamond treasury." 

Next to diamond an important article that was mined 
was gold. Gribblo observes that in the whole of the 
Deooan» from Mysore up to the northern limits of 
Hyderabad there were valleys which were rich and 
fertile and throughout the whole extent of which, from north 
to south ran a belt of gold bearing quarts which must have 
been extensively worked.^ Traces of what in mining 
language is called the old men are oven now found at throe 
or even four hundred feet beneath the surface in Mysore. 
Where the work has been carried to a point beyond which 
the old men could not go, the yield of gold is said to be so 
great that they “rank among the richest gold mines in the 
world”. According to legend the city of Vijayanagar was 
founded at a spot where it was revealed in a vision that 
there was a hidden treasure. As Gribblo truly says, “it is 
a strange thin g that throughout the whole of Indian history 
we frequently find the foundation of a new city or dynasty 

oonneoled with the finding of a hidden treasure.it is 

exceedingly possible that these hidden treasures were in 
reality mines, either of gold or precious stones, the existence 
of which was kept a profound secret”." There can be little 
doubt that the kings derived au enormous revenue from 
thoee mines. 

Sewell gives a description of the use of quicksilver in 
gold mining. Ho says that the miners made a selection 
of the most likely looking pieces of the broken quartz and 
after washing them, reduced them to a fine powder with 
a heavy stone roller. The powder was washed and burnt 
and after the sulphur had been released a small globule 
quioksilver was introduced to take up the gold. The mixed 
up mercury and gold were then placed on a heated iron 
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pifttflk Ttien tte foruciar esGapod in the ubapa ot vapovir 
while the latter reniflined in a pure atate.^ In the days ol 
JordimuB gold was ahudued in India the Lesa* the name 
given to the aivacofvored by Sind and India along the 
coast ae (ar as Bomo place Jjo the north ol Malabar. The 
Vijayanagar sovereigns had atich a large acoumulation of 
gold that a scpamto golden treasury was inamtained by the 
Government.^ 

Aoother metal, that wau mined, waa iron. It appear a 
that the iron produced m the Empire was enough for all the 
demand lor it, both internal and foreign; and there wam 
many ahips of iron that loft the Indian uhoxes. Iron mines 
wore largely found in tlio modeto Mysore State.” Besjdea> 
iron was produced by smelting black sand and earth in 
channels from hillB. The oreso collected wag smelted in a 
kind of furnace or a largo file stand called ht^nmal It ia 
iaterestiug to note that the digging of snoh ore was taKod in 
proportion to the quantity of iron made,” 


The other minsrals that were dug out from earth Ware 
Bulphui and copper. Belt,, being an article in great denmndj 
wae produced on a large scale both in the sea coast areas 
and in the inland portions. We have aome epigraphs 
which refer to the making of gait in the csountry.* In the 
inland country salt w'as made from saline earth. There 
were definite rules laid by the Goyemmeiit for the removal 
of suoh earth and the making of salt. The method of pre¬ 
paring salt is interesting. The earth was spread cn the 
surface of pans and water was let into them and allowed 
to evaporate in due courfie. After the conaplete evaporation 
of all the wafer, salt remained in cryfitals in the pans 
which were collected and marketed. The manufacture and 
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sale of salt were subjected to taxation. In the former, the 
unit of taxation was the salt pan while in the latter the 
unit was the salt bag.” 

The metal articles that were made in the Empire 
leave on us the impression that their production was 
marked not only by artistic skill but also by a large variety. 
There were many craftsmen who had specialised in their 
work. The more important among them were the 
jewellers, silver smiths, workers in ivory, carpenters and 
others. Though many of the aixicles produced were 
of artistic excellence it appears that they had only a narrow 
market, and satbfied the needs of only a few, like the 
temple and the court besides the aristocrats. Many of the 
poorer people could not have afforded the luxury of purcha¬ 
sing them. Further, such handicrafts appear to have been 
localised in a few important places, such as a pilgrim 
centre, a market place or an administrative head¬ 
quarters. ' 

Metol works consisted in the making of (a) jewellery 
(b) weapons of war and (c) household articles. 

(a) JewlUry 

The articles produced were of various kinds, for diffs- 
rent types of thorn were required by different kinds of insti 
tutions and classes of persons. The jewellery articles used in 
temples were many and varied and among them were dia¬ 
dems, single neckrings, double neckrings, chest ornaments, 
worshipping paraphernalia, golden praJthUvalu and others.** 
A large number of articles of jewellery were de m a n ded by the 
Vijayanagar court; and every foreign traveller who visited 
Vijayanagar was struck by the variety and costliness of the 
jewels used by the court. Abdur Razzftk refers in glowing 
terms to the large throne at Vijayanagar which was made 
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of gold inlaid with hflautUijl jewola and ornam&ntBd Tritb 
esoaedirig delicaoy and art^ mid aaTS that Usva Baya ll 
had round his a collar oompoQ^d of puna psarls of 
regal Bicslleaca and the vako of whicli a jeweller would 
find diffloult to oaloulate According to Paes the kings 
had '* collars on the neck with jewels of gold very rtohly sat 
with many emeralds and diamonds and rubies and pearla; and 
beRidcB this* many strings of pearls and othei'g for shoutder- 
bella; on the lower part of the arms many bracelets with 
half of tlie upper arm all bare, having annlets in the same 
way all of prcciona gtonss; ou the waiist many girdles of 
gold and of ptecioua stones which girdles hang in order* 
one below the olher almost as far down as half the tl^tgh; 
he&idca these betls they have otlier jewels; and many strings 
of pearls round the ankles for they wear very rich anklets 
svpn of gi'eater value than the rest They carry in their 
hande vcesele of gold each as large be a small cask of water; 
ingide these are soma loops made of p^rla fastened witfi 
Wat and ineide all this a lighted lamp. "®* The ordinary 
people alfio bedecked theiBselveg with costly omamontH. 
According to Abdur EaKsik all the inhabitants of the 
country whether high or low even down to the artificer's 
of the baaaar wear jewels and gilt ornaments In tlioir ears 
and around their uecks, arms* wrists* and fingers"." 
The dancing girig attached to the court were rich and wore 
omamente of gold emeralds* diamonds* rubies and parls 
over their body. 

fb) TFeajiwwis oj t&ir 

The ftoldierg* horeee and elephants were eg.nallyj 
well decorated with costly jewels. The foreheads of the 
horses and elephants were covered with gold or silver plates 
set with many precious stoneSr The cavaliers Irad both 
sides of thgir armour gilded.” 
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The weapons of warfara were many and among them 
were swords, bows and arrows, daggers, battle axoe with 
shafts, mnsquets, blunder-bnsaes, javelins, Turkish bows, 
bombs, spears, and fine missiles, short swords and poignards 
which were in girdles. The bows wore plated with gold and 
silver and the arrows were kept feathered." Besides, large 
shields were used by the soldiers which avoided the 
necessity for any armour to protect their body." 

(e) HotistJuild article* 

Among the many household articles were different kinds 
of vessels which were usually made of copper." Copper was 
also used on a large scale for minting coins." But in the 
court, vessels like basins, bowls, stools, ewers and others 
were made of gold and silver; the rooms themselves were 
oovered with silver plates and gold wire." * The bed room in 
the palace was furnished with seed-pearl work. In the mid< 
die of the room was the bed, the cross bars of which were 
covered with gold and the bed itself had all ronnd it, 
a nailing of pearls a span wide. There were also cots made of 
ivory." Ivory was used not only for ornamenting articles 
made of metals, but also for making articles themselves. 
Nuniz refers to bedsteads made of ivory and inlaid with 
gold." The sword hilts according to Barbosa were inlaid 
with ivory." 

3. Eandiera/is 

Besides the manufacture of such articles made of 
metal, there were many handicrafts which flourished in the 
Empire. To take up first wooden articlea. Though there 
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’waa available plenty of wood in tha coantrywo aienot aura 
if th&TQ was miiloh lumitnre used by tha people, in spite 
of tbe obaerFatioa of Barbosa that there were good bouaeB 
ivell furnishedj and that in the front itjom of tbe botiEaa 
there were many shelves.*® But further evidonce about the 
URe of furniture in the Empire ia laoMiig, Even in the 
palaee, the Iringa appear to have need only ciiBliiouB and 
oarpetain their courts in praforonoe to furniture.*® 

Vehicles of transport Euc-h ae earriages and palanquins 
were made of wood. The use of buUocta for purposes of 
oonvflyiug goods and men from place to place prcaupposefl 
tlic existeucc of suoh wliselod oam&gea. Baeg saye^ while 
referring to a road at tha capital, that through it passed 
all the Carts aud oonveyimocfl emt ying storcB and every 
thing else.-'^ Ihacriptiotia also refer to the eiistence of 
carta in Vijayanagar*** Tlia palauquiELB were maintained 
by ^6 nobles, which privilege they enjoyed by virtue of the 
position they held in the Empire. Nuniz aaya: ‘*All tlio 
oaptftina of thig kingdom (Vijayauagar} ma-ke use of litters 
aud palanquecDs, TJiose are like biers and men carry them 
on their shoulders but people aro not allowed to make use 
of littera uulesa they ar® cavalierE of the highest rank 
and tha captains aud principal pergons use palanqueejia. 
There are always at the court where the king ia. twenty 
thousand litters and palauqueens/'^ There were in the 
palace itgelf many palanquins for the use of the members 
of the royal household “ There appear to have been 
different kinds among tliom such as the pulaiiqmns used 
on ceremonial occasions and ordinary onos.*^ The 
Utter seem to have bean used by the common people. 
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wa« also used in tho constniction of ships for 
navigation purposes. The ships and boats were of;different 
kmds. Big boats were made of palm trunks sewn together 
with threads, and were of groat burden. Besides there were 
small boats for rowiug, like Uirguntiia or/whis; “these were 
the most grac^ul in tho world, right wjU built and 
extremely light’*" Besides there were ferryboats and basket 
boats in the different parts of tho Empire. Tho caiamara^a 
were also largely used. 

LeaUier j/oorfs 

We do not know much regarding Uie manufacture of 
leather goods, though the foreign travellers who visited the 
Empire saw some people wearing shoes. Nioolo dei Conti 
saw that the people wore sandals with purple and golden 
ties." Barbosa also speaks of tho rough shoes used by the 
people." Paos describes the shoes in the following words: 
“The shoes have pointed ends, in the ancient manner, and 
there are other shoes that have nothing but soles,* but 
on the top are some straps which help to keep them on the 
feet. They are made like those which of old the Romans 
were wont to wear as yon will find on figimjs in some papers 
or antiquities which come from Italy.’’" But it appears 
that only the rich people wore shoes. Paes observes; “The 
majority of the people, or almost all go about the country 
barefooted.”" Nikitin and Varthema speak in the same 
strain." Bucklers also appear to have been used by the people. 

Pottei'y 

The potter’s industry appears to have been lareely a 
rural but a widespread one. as it conlinuos to bo even at 
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th& preeenli day. Tbe gflnetal poyerty of a inajority of the 
people HUide tbom use iba coaree pots made by the potter 
for their household articloe. Though the polished variety 
of pottery might have also been hno’^Uj ths industry ds a 
whole was unproetesBive and did not advanco beyond 
catering to the primary noada of tbe iwoplo ivho demanded 
them. The potter was an important sorvant of the village 
ami in retnm for hU services reooived some remu* 
neration “eitlier in allotmantfi of land from tha corporato 
6toelf, or in feesp oonsiatiEg of fisod proportions of the crop 
of every farmar in tbe village. Eo was subjected 

to a tas,“ 

AfflSoiiFy 

Ths buUdiiig induetry a flouriabing one In the 
period paitioalarly in the urban ataas. Though the masses 
appear to have lived only in bousoB of mud or reeda roofed 
^ith thatch^ the others, the middle ola93e9, Euistocrata 
and royalty lived in booses built of hrichs. The houses 
of the nohmty aro sfttd to have been after the fashion of 
those of the king; and there ivere many atreote at the 
capital for inatanoe mth rovra of such honaea* The boiasea 
of the middle class people which agoordiag to Faes were 
more than a hufldisd thousand at Vijayanagar were all 
one storied and flat-roofed, to each of which there was a low 
sUTTonding walh” Ba&idea, the constmetion and renovation 
of temples and the ijiecntion of irrigation projecta in 
difieront parte of the Einpiro kept the building industry 
active. Partinulsu^ly ^ the construotion of temploa many 
craftsmen were employed. The mason bnilt the temple; 
and the sculptor executed tbo beautiful sculptures and 
has-reliefs while the painter beautified'the building with 
oicellent drawings and paintings. The constructioiJ of 
buildings gaveenoouragenientto the subsidiary industrifis 
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of brlok-laying and quarrying.** It is intorosting to noto 
that for tha construction of tamples gi'anita stone was 
broug'at from distant places even if it was not available in 
the vioinity. Engravers also reoieved some encouragement 
sinoo they were required to engrave insoriptions on the walls 
of temples, which were the pxiblio Record Offioee of 
those days. 

4« 

The Textile industry in the country wivs au important 
one. But the intorn;iI deinaud for textile goods was oondi* 
tioned by the clim.ite of the oouutry; for, on acoonut of the 
dry and hot oliiuatc of the Empire the ordinarj' people 
wore content with the minimuin cotton clothing, and so 
very little wool wae used." About the f«ntres and methods 
of textile manufacture in the coautry wo have little infor¬ 
mation, for the foreign travellers who give us some idea of 
the trade in such articles are satisfied with mentioning 
the articles that went in for foreign trade while the 
Indian writers ou the subject usu.ally took things for 
granted. 

Ck>tton was manufactured ou a laigo scale at Ksn-pa- 
moi, a city 167 milos froju Calicut and identified with 
modern Coimbatore. Both at that place and in the sur- 
rounding area a kind of cloth, chilili (chih-li-pu) wae 
made and was sold for eight or lea gold picoets. Besides, 
raw silk was prepared for the loom, dyed in different 
colours and woven into various flowered pattern goods, 
m.ide up into pieces of four to five feet in width and twelve 
to thirteen feet in lengtli. Eaoh such length wi^ sold for 
one hundred gold pieces.*” Ou the cast coast Pulicat was 
a great centre of textile manufacture where ^ffere raado^' 
largo quantities of printed ootton olotha''^wort^minsSluoney 
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in MitUfloat Peegnu, Cannatra an<3 in the kitagdom of 
Gu&ftVHte Jind Around Goa much cotton wa.6 

grown out of wliioli very Adq cloth was inadap** ond in the 
ooujitry r&upd BtKliurlj. (Budalial iiv tho CliitaldTug diTisioin 
of the ilyaoTO State) wa* nuwfteclotli of Ha:^{lineo)* Cottoti 
thread xras on in lire rnodom Guutiir diat-rict." 
Laco in demand wid rvoibed in looma “ Tba dxflffirfint 
eoninnuiitina that were engaged in tlie loK lile iiuiuatry wore 
the Kaikkoljift^ S^liyjts and occaaiomx-lly the Panaha, tlio 
lost-of whom, in rU praba.bi]ity> soi'vetl the needi; of the 
memborFs of their comniunity**^ 

Tlic tailoriiig iiidueivy w'Rt rIs* iu e3LiBtenca> tboogli 
the cUtnftte of tfio connliy did not require eiftbororto dnesB 
for the people gcnoiidly. The tailors cAtemd to the leq^uire- 
menta of thn middle elasftoa of the sexioty^ wLo^ it cannot 
be dollied, had a faeoEuatiou for eiegont dress. An epigraph 
of tho Eeventeouth oantury refei'a to the (Bectariflu 

division) of (tuilomi) who oonatitutad ono 

of the eighteen diTigioufi of mioty,^ 

5. 

A word about fiaheiie^ l?iehery gave occupation to 
R good, aection of the population. The uLty of VijjayanagAT 
got fish from rivers in large quimtitic-B.'' In Malabar Vho 
ftBheriuen paid four per cent daily on dried fish while they 
were not tnjicd on fresh fieh; it was therefoi a *‘good cheap'^ 
and some fiBhenuee w'cro viuy rich and well oS.^ In the 
weit co^tat sonic people lived in the winten' season “on nought 
hut flehrry'’.^" LiiiBClioton ohaeryes: ‘^FLah in India ie vety 
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pleasant and sweet," ^'orubs and oroTishes are very good 
and marvellous greet that it is a wonder to tell”, “there 

are also good shads and other sorts of fisltes.also 

musckles and such like shell fi*ihc^ of many sorts, oyster 
verj' many, specially At Cochin,"’* The Coverumeut got 
revenue by letting oat, on a contract, fishing rights in tanks 
to individuals. The sum so realised wjis used in a majority 
of cases for the raaintonanco and repair of such sources of 
fishery. 

}fethod of Protlvdimk fiwl Sy^Um of PnyftmU 

Hoarding the production of articles, different methods 
appear to have hoen followed. Some general characteristios 
of mediaeval industries in.ay be noticed here. The first 
thing that strikes us about them is that they were primarily 
a handicraft system, the processes of manufacture being 
usually simple, utilising only crude and inexpensive 
macliinery. Another feature of tho system was that tho 
imit of the industry was the family, at times reinforced 
by a small body of outside helpers. The industry w'aa in the 
household stage and centred round the cr.aftsman, who 
produced articles in his owti pi too and brought them to the 
market for salt*. Tnscriptions refer to taxes on the 
and /MifnidtiV* which indicate the existonce 
of such small handicraft industries. It was usual under the 
system that tho master craftsmen who w'ere known as 
BeSryus’* had a number of apprentices working under them. 
The craftsmen w'ero able to get the raw materials nearby 
and it was only very laroly that they imported raw produote 
for manufacturing purposes from a long distanoo. Thus the 
division of laliour \va« “along lines which weiv longitudinal 
rather than transverse”, and the individual workers carried 
through the whole work of mannfivlure from the acquiring 
of the necessary raw materials to placing the manufactured 
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articles in the market, X;btai:ally thetefore the output 
of the tnediaovAlmfHnifftotuMr ^sa oonaiderably amaU conai- 
doring tho time tfUseu and tlio number of hands employ^. 
Another importent aspect of the mediMTal indnatrUl 
o^niB(\tion WM that it was stable. SuriM thenutnutacturer 
prodneed his articloa only for the locality, and eiiioe there 
wera no appieoiable smd Ireqaeiit ch^igcs in the fashions 
of the people andtheconseq^uentfluotuationB in the U^mand 
lor goods a good balance was maintained between supply 
and demmid. There wore uo alternatics perioda of boom and 
dflptesnion. Further the mediaeiTRl handioroft woilioiti 
produced only for local small-scale coDBumption largely 
owing to tlie lack of the lasanii of epeedy and obeap 
transport., 

J[n 5 jomo places the commuuity of artiaans m^iatod to 
seek work at places where tliey could something. The 
Saurftgtvfts for instjuaco wore immigrants to Vfjayanagar and 
Mftdhurai in aeiuchcf hahitatiou and employment. TjikewiRc 
the PftttunTllk5Tafl woTTe the weavers who migratod to 
Tiradhurai and found employment there. The temples 
enecursged tl\6 settlement of weavers in tbeir precincts and 
ptomoted the weaviug Qiduetjry. 

Besides, there were a largo nntnbar of workmen who 
depoeded on fltate patronage and received their dally 
wages. BarhoaiL aajs that it was the cnistom among the 
Muslims and TndiimG that when the workmen caiM to begin 
any work they gave them a certain quantity of rios to eat 
and when Ihey departed at night they gave them a /afwjft 
Kiob.^ This uDOomrit is confirmed by NuniE who dfiSBribes 
the eyatem at Vijayanogar aS follows ; “He (the king) has 
one thousand sis hundred grooms who attend to horses 
mid has abo three hundred horse trabieira and two thouiand 
artificers niimely hlacksnuthsi masons and caipontecs.. .,,. 
These are the people he has and pays every day; ho givea 
them thgir idlowance at tho gate of the palace. 
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CHAPTER IV 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Sutiou. 1 

Articles of Trade 

The prosperity of a country depends largely on her 
trade. From the writings of the foreign chroniclers 
who visited the country we get a glimpse of the vigorous ^ 
trade, South Indii^ continued to drive in the Vijayuragar ' 
days. Their accounts regarding the tri^e of the region 
bear out with remarkable force the words of Gibbon that 
the ** objects of oriental traffic were splendid and trifling", 
thus showing that there was no gr.iat change in the course 
of the foreign trade of the country during the Vijayanagar 
days. The trade of the country was largely dominated by 
the merchant or the trade guild. 

Imports 

The articles that wont into trade during the period 
may be brought under two heads, imports and exports. 
Though the country was fairly self-supporting during the 
period she was in need of certain kinds of foreign goods to 
meet the demands of partictilar classes of people. 

The foreign goods that were in demand may he olassi- 
■ fled under some broad heads:— 

(a) Necessaries of the Government 

(b) Raw and finished niaterials and 
(o) Luxuries 

(a) Necsssaries oj Ihe GwtrrmenJ 

In this class may be mentioned gold and silver that 
were imported from outside. Though some quantity of 
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gold was mined in the country itaeli, much was imported 
lor purposes ot oo^Il^^£e juiid display aiuong tho royalty- 
Qold was imported into IndLii from Aden, Moluidei Berhnra 
in Afric* and from China. Sil^sr was iuaportod from thh 
Eaat QuEckflilvaTj tin, laid, copper and iron were 

aoma other articles that were imported in some mcfifinre. 
All of them mot in a largo meapure the needa of tho Stftte, 

There was great demand by the Government lor 
elephanta and horses which Splayed an. important part 
both in the wars of the period and in the royal para- 
phcmalia. Tlxe oountriss irhioh jsupplied elephants were 
Ceylon and ?cga. The king of Ceylon who appears to have 
had a monopoly of th^felephant trads, sold them to the 
iDecehauts of the Cfoiomjiodel coast, Vijayanagar^ Malabar, 
Deccan and Camhaya, who went tliein to buy them.* The ^ 
beat among tlic trained olephants were tiren worth a 
thousand eff a,thousand five hundred crw^ndos while liomo 
others cost four oi‘ fi^e hundred according to their ti'aming-* 
Abdur says that Hsva Esys H had more than 

thousand clephante^'lofty as billi and gigantic as demon3'\* 
(^According to Pace IC^ad&va Raya had eight hundred cle^ 
^'phajits atta^d»led Whis persoi^i^ Besides* the animals weio 
kept in large numbers hy the provincial gevsmors also 
military purpoeee. Though elephants were available in 
North In^a the rsason why the Yiiayanagar kings 
imported them largely from Ceylon net oleitr. Pei haps 
there were two reasons for it; for ono thing, the Ceylonose 
elephants wore of a better breed* and for, another, the 
oxistencfl of the Boliinani sultauB who were on mimical 
terms with the Vijayanagar sovereigns stood in the way 
of the iniportaticn of the Bnimaip frerh North India. Pegu 
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also had a large share in the supply of elephants to Vijaya- 
nagar.* Elephants were also bred at the capital. Abdur 
Bazz&k informs ns that between the first and second 
of the city and between the nor (hern and western 
faces, the breeding of the elephants took place where tho 
young ones were produced.* 

Another impoi'tant animal that was imported from 
outside was the hoi-se which was in groat demand both for 
State paraphernalia and for military purposes. The Carna¬ 
tic horsee were weak and lean and not able to bear fatigue 
and heuoo the kings woi'C keen on having a regular supply 
of good horses from foreign countries.* The foreign policy 
of the kings was therefore largely induenoed by their anxiety 
to secure a good supply of horsee. According to Nunix, 
Sijuva Narasimha “ took them dead or alive at three for a 
thousand pard/ws, and of those that died at sea, they 
brought him tho tail only for which lie paid as if it had 
been alive. ’** The same clironicler says that Iv^adSva 
RSya purchased every year thirteen thousand horses of 
Ormuz and country breds of which he chose tho best for his 
own stables and gave tho rest to his captains.** At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century more than two thousand 
horses were imported from Arabia alone.*' 

Till about the commencement of the sixteenth century 
the horse trade was largely a monopoly of the Muslim 
merchants of Ormz.“ But early in the sixteenth century 
tho Portuguese entered tho commercial life of the country 
and practically drove out the Arabs and the Muslims from 
the market. In 1614 Kr^ipidSva B&ja proposed to ;Ubn- 
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auerqiie to Bond him t<m thounaud horsos *“ 

(w^y thooBand ponods which wfs howovot roieoted by the 
Portuguese Yioeiey on tha ground that suoh m 
wouid aivereely affect that trade lu thecoumiy. 
time later he oaered totheKiya that he would refuse the 
Lely of horses to the AdUBVih if he would pay lum thirty 
thoLud miMdoj pet aunum for the supply send Ijie 
own aervanta to Hoa to take the animale, 

Tbe price of hoi-sss appears to have varied from 
tiiuo to time and depended on their bmed. Acoordmg to 
Varthema the pilce of horses raugod from ttoe hundred 
to eiglit hundred paedsi,'* while aoooiding to Batbofia it was 
heliLn four to si* himdred ei-N™!os“ a^id ““ 
soeciallv chosen for the huig’s use cost lime bmdred to 
thousand piwrtHioe." Nnnia also givoi dlffiereilt prices tor 
them. In one place he says that they were purehssrf at 
four and three-fonvU. horses per thousand while lu 

another plaoe he ohaorvea that they sold at the rata of 
of twelve to fifteen lor a tliouaand parikn.' DaruM su^ests 
fiom auoh figures that the prioa of the horse va^ hetween 
seventy eight and twenty si* pounds or one tlioasand one 
hendted and aeventp and three hundred and ninety of Indian 

rupGfiSr''* 

.Among the diflerent raw products ^lat wore iinpo^d 
were spioes like cloves, oardemaiii and eiunamon which 
esino liom Sumatra, Moluccus and Ceylon They were m 
latue demand on account of their better quality as compared 
JS those produced in the country." Malacca, Borneo. 
Obiua and Bengal eapotted to the Coromandel in Moonsh 
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sbipa many kinds of spices and drugs among which were 
aloe wood, camphor, frankincense, etc* Borneo and 
Sumatra supplied a good part of the camphor needed in the 
Empire. It was so much esteemed by Indians that it 
was “worth its weight in silver. They carry it in powder 
in cane tubes to Narsyngua, Malabar and Daquen".” 
“ One pound weight of that of camphor from Borneo- is as 
dear as a hundred pounds of China rumpAtrs. But the Indians 
who knew how to mix them, adulterate the best, as they do 
all other merchandise being as dexterous at that work as 
any people in the world; so that one must be very cunning, 
and have a gre.at deal of experience not to be deceived”" 
Opium was imported from China." Tlie porfuroos that were 
imported into the coimtry were saffron, rose water, and 
musk, the former two from Jedda and the last from Ava.“ 
The metals that w'ero imported wore copper, quicksilver, 
gold, silver, lead, iron and tin. The places that supplied 
these articles were Jedda, Aden, Mecca and a few othm." 

Finished articles like brassware from China were in 
demand by the Muslims. Good varieties of scarlot cloth, 
camlets, taffetas and silk were imported at Calicut from 
Jedda, Aden and other places. Silk was imported from 
China also." Among the articles of merchandiao that went 
every year from Gba to Yijayanagar, wore velvets, damasks 
and sathens, armosmo or Portugal and pieces of China." 
Velvets came from Mecca also." 

(o) Inmurxe* 

The articles of luxury that were imported into the 
emmtry were precious stones which were in great demand 
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by tbe T<?yaUy and Dobiiity. Thcmgli soimfl kinds of psftrl 
were produaed in the country itself^ teveral apecial 
varifltLoe were imported from outside. Amcm^ tbem were 
previous etonos brought for sale from Pegu, Ceylon and 
Oitnust, as alao pftftrls and seed pearig. The precions stones 
o-TCOrtl'b’ted in the coantry more freely than olsawhers on 
account of the great esteem in whioh they were held in it, 
Ceylon also supplied rabios^ sapphires, garnets and cats' 
eyes.” 

d&jwrfs 

From the qnumtitative point of Yicw South India 
appears to have caiported axticlee in oxcoas of her imports- 
The caun tides to which they were sent were Persia, Arabia 
and the coasts of Africa in the west and China in the east. 
Besides, there was aoti?e conamcrcial interoourse betwMn 
this part of the country and Ceylon in the South and some 
coastal towns in ITorthem India. The articles that were 
exported from the country may be grouped under three 
broad heads: — 

fi) Food produots^ spioee and drugs 

(£) Meftals and 

f3) Manufactured goods. 

(1) .PooiJijM'odtKiff, t^vxt drugi 

The most important food product that was exported to 
foreign countries was rioe. It was available at Melmde, 
Adsn, Ormus and other places on the west and Ceylon 
in the south and was generally of the black variety which 
was oompBTstjvely cheap." It is interesting to note that 
thoitgb Malabar is said to have exported rice to Ceylon and 
other places, it itself imported rice from Mangalore.*' 
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About the export of rice Barbosa observes: ** Many ships 
from abroad, and many as vroll of Malabar, take in cargoes 
thereof, and (after it has been husked and cleaned, and 
packed in bales of its own straw, all of the same measure 
to wit, each bale containing four algueires and a half and 
worth from a hundred and fifty to two hundred rsu) take 
it away Ormus had a supply of white rice.” 

The next important article that was exported was 
sugar of the powdered variety, for the people did not know 
how to make it into loaves and hence they wrapt it up in 
small packets. An arroba of it was worth two hundred and 
forty rtis more or less." The other important food-stufls 
that were exported to foreign countries were wheat and 
millet.** Cocoanut or the Indian nut was exported in large 
quantities from the ports of the west coast to places like 
Aden and Ormuz.** 

The dye stuffs that were exported included cinnabar, 
henna, indigo, m}rrobalan, the last of which was available 
in largo quantities at Bhatkal and tlic Malabar ports.** 
Sandalwood and teakwood both as wood and as plank wore 
sent to foreign countries from the west coast.** 

The exports other than food stuffs were the spices and 
drugs which were in great demand in foreign coiintries 
in the west and cast. Popper, particularly of the black 
variety, was an article that was produced for export to 
foreign countries and for consumption in the country 
itself for it was used for dressing food." The popper pro¬ 
duced in the west coast was of an excellent variety and was 
in large demand in different ooimtries and was exported 
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•• from such ports as Cochin and • Calicut.** Likevrise 
were cloves, ginger and cinnamon. The first among them 
■ appears to have been imported into the country from Java, 
the Nicobar islands and the Moluccas to be exported to 

* countries in the west.** Ginger was grown in largo quanti* 

• ties in the west coast and exported to foreign countries. 
There were two broad varieties of it, the green ginger and 
the dried ginger, both of which were in demand. The process 

* of drying it was to oast ashes on it and dry it in the sun for 
three days by which time it would become dry." Ginger was 
shipped from the ports of Calicut, Cannanore, and Mangalore 
to countries like Persia and Yemen." Cinnamon was a 
product largely of the west coast though a better variety 
of the article was imported to Malabar from Ceylon to be 
re^ported to foreign countries. 

(2) MetaU 

The important metal that was exported to foreign 
places like Ormuz from Bhatkal was iron.** Among the 
' precious stones that were exported to foreign countries like 
Arabia weie camelian, cate’eye, garnet, pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, giagonzas, amethysts, topazes, clirysplites and 
hyacinths. 

ifanu/actiired goodn 

($)Tho finished products that wore exported from the 
country to Ormuz and other places were cotton cloths and 
porcelain articles." The Portuguese bought cloth from the 
Vijayanagar merchants at Ankola and Honavar." Pulicat 
and Mylaporo exported a largo qnantity of printed cloth to 
Malacca, Pegu and Sumatra." 
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The kinds of Calico cloth made in the Yijayanagar 
Empire were itinde (silk cloth with red stripes), patia 
katuynen (cloth with red stripes), dragon (black and red 
cloth), snllolo (blue and black cloth) bastan (white and 
black cloth, starched and folded up four square), ka*sa 
(white unstarched lawns), kreyakam (rod starched cloth), 
hanUky (black starched cloth), toorya (painted unstarched 
coarse cloth) paw (silk cloth with fringe on the end.) etc. 
They were exported to Bantam and other places in return 
for cloves.*^ 

Though the above wore largely the articles that entered 
trade either as exports to foreign countries or as imports 
from them, there were a good number of articles of inland 
trade. We have however no clear description of 
them except the casual references made in the epigraphs of 
the period and the writings of the foreign travellers who 
visited the country. The Ko^dav^du inscription of N&dl^dla 
Obpa gives a list of the articles of inland trade. It included 
many articles of food (with the exception of rice) 
such as pulses, millets, ragi, wheat, vegetables, salt, 
tamarind, spices like p:>ppcr, cloves, nutmeg, mace, etc., 
cocoanut, ghee, oil, jaggery, sugar, betel leaves and arecanut, 
dyes such as dammer and gall nuts, fruits, metals such as 
iron, lead, tin and copper, raw materials such as cotton, 
cleaned and uncleaned, manufactured goods like steel, 
chisels, cotton-thread and gunny bags.^^ Animals like 
pack-horses, bullocks and asses were also on sale.** Vijaya- 
nagar was a well provided city stocked with provisions of 
rice, wheat, grains, Indian com and a certain amount of 
barley and beans, green gram, pulses, horse-gram and many 
other seeds which were grown in the country,** Thus the 
articles of inland trade were many. They were sold both 
in the bazaars and in the d^anU$ or fairs which were held 
regularly on fixed days throughout the year. 
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Section 2 

CoBmercial Comaunitles 
Arabs and bfnslims 

The flourishing trade of the country was carried on by 
some commercial communities both foreign and indigenous. 
Among them the Muslims were important By slow pro> 
cess and with the advance of time they established them, 
selves permanently on the soil and made for themselves a 
business influence. By the beginning of the fifteenth 
century there was a good Muslim population at Calicut.** 
Likewise the other cities on the west coast had each a good 
Muslim population.*’ Vijayanagar bad a Moorish quarter 
and it is possible that many inland cities also were well 
peopled with Muslims. Some influential Muslim businessmen 
hod agencies in different parts of the country. Thus the 
Muslim merchants of Calicut appear to have had their agents 
at Mangalore and BasrUr.** Tho Muslims also maintained 
many ships of their own and carried on extensive trade till 
tho Portuguese took their place in the west coast by the 
beginning of tho sixteenth century.** Shaykh Zaynu’d-Din, 
the author of tho gives a good description 

of how the Portuguese drove out the Muslims from active 
commercial life in the west coast. According to 
him the Portuguese established their power in a' large 
number of ports over which they hold their sway by open- 
ning trade f.'ictorios in them. “ Their trade was flourishing 
in these ports, and elsewhere, while the Muslim merchants 
in these places were humbled and made to submit to the 
Portuguese ns slaves. The Muslim merchants were not 
permitted to trade except in goods for which tho 
Portuguese had little interest. The commodities in 
which the Portugueso had interest yielded large profits. 
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They assumed the right of exclusive possession of the 
trade in snch commodities, and it was not possible for 
others to enoroaoh on their rights. Their monopoly started 
with pepper and ginger but gradually they added to the list 
oinuamon, clove, spice, and such other articles which 
yieldod-large profits. The Muslims were forbidden to do 
business in all these articles and to undertake sea-voyages 
for trade purposes to the Arabian coast, Malaqa, Ashi, 
Dauasri and other places. Thus there remained nothing 
for the Muslims of Malibar, but tho petty trade in arecanut, 

cocoanut, clothes and such other things.The journey 

by sea was not possible for the Muslims except under the 

protection of the Portuguese and with their passes. 

There was little traffic on sea for the Muslims and their 
carrying-trade was through the ships of the Portuguese. 
But the Muslims continued to retain some hold and influ- 
once in the commercial life of the east coast They conti¬ 
nued to bring goods from China, Malacca and Bengal and 
supply thorn to the people. The coastal trade of South India 
was largely controlled by them. The arrival of the Portu¬ 
guese adversely affected only the fortunes of the Arabs on 
the west coast of India. 

Portuguue ' 

The oommeroial history of South India attained a new 
phase with the coming of tho Portuguese to tlie country 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century and the establish¬ 
ment of their settlements at places like Qoa and I>iu. As 
said above, they practically drove out of the market the 
Arabs who had a monopoly of tho trade in horse in South 
India till then. The Portuguese gradually became masters 
of the trade of the coast to the exclusion of the Arabs and 
Moplabs and collected a kind of tribute in grain from all 
the ports on the west coast. Thus Baroelor had to pay 
annually five hundred loads of rice, the ruler of BarakBr 
one thousand, the ruler of Camad near Mulki eight hund- 
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rod, the ruler of Mangalore two thousand loads of rice and 
thousand of oil, the ruler of Manjeehwar seven hundred 
loads of rice and tlie ruler of Kumbla eight hundred.*^ 
Kj^nadBva Rftya who was frequently at war with the Adil 
8t5h of BijSpUr availed himself of the opportunity to get a 
large supply of horses on monopolistic terms from them. 
In 1611 he sent an embassy to tho Portuguese Viceroy at 
Goa and expressed his desire to get through them horses 
from Arabia and Ormuz of which ha was in dire need. The 
Viceroy expressed his willingness to send him’.all tho horses 
available at Goa rather than to the Sultan of Bijftpllr. 
Three years later the Emperor sent another embassy under 
the le idorship of one Kotilim Cherim (Ce^^i), Governor of 
Baroelor (BasrHr) and offered the Viceroy twenty thousand 
pounds for the exclusive right of buying thousand horses: 
but the offer was rejected by tho Portuguese Viceroy on the 
ground that it ^vould destroy their trade in the country. 
However when the Adil S^iSh of BijSptir made a similar 
tempting offer to the Portuguese, Albuquerque informed 
Kr^adgva Bftya that he would exclusively supply him with 
all the horses if he .would pay him thirty thousand ertaadot 
per annum for the' supply and send his own servants to 
Goa to fetch them. 

■ During the early years of Sadis'iva Riya’s reign the 
relations between tho Vijayanagar king and tho Portuguese 
were not cordial. But early in 1646 Sadis'iva RSya swore 
eternal friendship to the king of Portugal and promised that 
he would never wage war against the provinces of Salsetto 
and Bardez “Which were given away to them; and in 1647 
Bima Raja sent an ambassador to the Viceroy of Goa to 
confirm on behalf of his master the treaty of alliance, pro¬ 
posed in the previous year. Subsequently the ambassador 
met two other officers appointed by the Portuguese .Govern¬ 
ment as a result of which the following treaty was concluded: 
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**Both parties, the King of Portugal and the King of 
Vijayanagara, oblige themselves to be friends of friends, and 
enemies of enemies, each of the other; and, when called 
on, to help each the other with all his forces against all 
kings and lords of India, Nizfim Sb&h always excepted. 

“The Governor of Goa will allow Arab and Persian 
horses landed at Goa to be purchased by the King of Vijaya- 
nagara; none being permitted to be sent to BijSpQr nor to 
any of its parts; and the TCing of Vijayanagara will be 
bound to purchase all those that were brought to his ports 
on quick and proper payment. 

**The King of Vijayanagara will compel all merchants 
in his Kingdom trading with the coast, to send their goods 
through Onor (Hon&var) and Barcolor (BasrHr) wherein the 
King of Portugal will send factors who will purchase them 
all, and the Governors of India will be forced to send the 
Portugaose merchants there in order to buy them. In the 
same way, the King o( Vijayanagara will forbid the exporta* 
tion of iron and saltpetre into the Kingdom of Adil S^Sh 
from any port or town of his own; and his merchants will 
be compelled to bring this merchandise to the harbours of 
this Kingdom of Vijayanagara, where they will be quickly 
purchased by the Governors of India, not to cause them loss. 

*'A11 the cloths of the Kingdom of Vijayanagara will 
not be brought over to the ports of Adil Sh&b, but either 
to Ankola or to Onor (Hon&var); and in the same way the 
Governors will bind the Portuguese merchants to go there 
to purchase them, and to exchange them for copper, coral, 
Vermillion, mercury, China silks aud ail other kinds of 
goods whioh ooma from the Kingdom; and he, the King of 
Vijayanagara, will order his merchants to purchase them. 

“The King of Vijayanagara will allow no Moorish 
(Muslim) ship or fleet to stop in his ports; and if any should 
oome he will capture them and hand them over to the 
Governor of India whosoever he may be. 
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“Both parties agree to irage war with Adil 6^;i&h; and 
all the territories taken from the latter shall belong to 
Vijayanagara, except lands to the West of the Ghats from 
Banda to the Chintakora river, which lands did long ago 
belong to the ownership and jurisdiction of Goa and will 
remain attached for ever to the Crown of Portugal.”^^ 

Though the relations of the Portuguese with the 
Vijayanagar sovereigns were one of apparent harmony, 
their relations with some of the feudatories of the Empire 
wore not always cordial. They had frequent wars with the 
rulers of Bhatkal and UllaL** In 1558 there arose a small 
quarrel between the Portuguese and B&ma Raja himself 
leading to the latter’s invasion of Mylapore where the Portu¬ 
guese had made a settlement Likewise there were quarrels 
with the Portuguese on the fishery coast in the far south in 
which they sustained reverses.” In spite of such small 
skirmishes between Vijayanagar and the Portuguese, the 
good relations subsisting between R&ma Rsja and the 
Portuguese were not very much disturbed. San ThomS 
continued to be a flourishing trade eontrc even at the end 
of the reign of SadSs'iva. 

Referring to this happy state of affairs Caesar Frederick 
observes: “It is a marvellous thing to them which have 
not seene the lading and unlading of men and merchants in 
Saint Tome as they doe”. This place traded particularly 
with Pegu and Bengal, with the former in gold and sealing 
wax and with the latter in eatables, particularly sugar. The 
fine cloths produced in the Coromandel were in great demand 
in Portugal. In the month of September the Portuguese 
used to send to Malacca a ship laden with these coloured 
cloths which obtained for them a great quantity of money." 
The trade between the city of Vijayanagar itself and Goa 
was also great. The Italian traveller Philippo Sassetti says: 
“Large quantities of goods that came from our possessions 
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via Alexandria and Soria were then conanmed and all the 
cloths and linen, which were made in such a large quantity 
could bo disposed of there. The traffio was so great that the 
road going from here (Goa) to that town was always 
as crowded os the roads leading to a fair, and the profit was 
BO sore that the only tronblo was to bring the goods there» 
Anything that was carried there by the merchants after 
a fortnight of walking, was sold there with a profit of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. Besides they came back 
with other merchandise, diamonds, rubies, pearls. In these 
things the profit was even greater. And finally the tax 
on the horses that o.ame from Persia to go to that kingdom 
yielded in this town a hundred and twenty or a hundred and 
fifty thousand ihicats."" 

But the Hindu defeat at Rak^s Tangdi struck a rude 
blow at the prosperity of the Portuguese trade. The 
Portuguese commerce which was very extensive and paying 
was shattered because of the political effects of the battle. 
Since then the Portuguese trade declined. Gouto gives 
a doleful picture of the results of the battle on the commerce 
of the Portuguese. Ho says: “By this destruction of the 
kingdom of Bisnoga, India and our State were much shaken; 
for the bulk of the trade undertaken by all was for this 
kingdom to which they carried horses, velvets, satins and 
other sorts of merchandize by which they made great profits; 
and the Custom House at Goa suffered much in the revenues 
so that from that day till now the inhabitants of Goa began 
to live less well; for baizes and fine cloths were a trade of 
great importance for Persia and Portugal and it then lan¬ 
guished and the gold pagodas of which every year more than 
five hundred thousand were laden in the ships of the 
kingdom, were then worth seven and a half Tangos, and 
today are worth eleven and a half and similarly every kind 
of coin.”" Caesar Fredrick who visited the country just 
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two years after the battle also gives a good account of the 
loss Goa had sustained in trade on account of the set back 
Vijayanagar suffered at the battle. He say® that the 
country was so infested with thieves that ho was forced 
to stay at Vijayanagar for six months more than he had 
intended to.“ Philippo Sassetti also remarks that the trade 
between the two cities had completely perished; and 
referring to the loss the Portuguese sustained, he 
remarks: “The revenue of the tax on the horses that came 
from Persia for Vijayanagara was from a hundred and 
twenty thousand to a hundred and fifty thousand ducats ; 
and the present revenue does not reach even six thousand’ .** 
The Portuguese king was not prepared for this sudden fall 
for he wrote early in 1668: “If the merchandise that 
comes from Cannanor, Cochin and other places, to ba sold in 
Karasinga (Vijayanagar) passes through Goa» the revenue 
derived from the tariff duties on them will be a great service 
to mo.”“ Hera.s justly observes: “The Portuguese sovereign 
was never to see the finances of his ‘State of India, 
increased by the commerce with Vijayanagara; the Portu¬ 
guese trade in that city had perished for ever."** 

The Portuguese continued to stay on in the Empire 
trying to spread the tenets of their religion and painting 
figures for the kings, particularly VenknU 11 though they 
acquired some small settlements at certain places like 
H&gapa^i^am (1612). But they slowly lost their influence 
in the Vijayanagar oourt at Vellore and Candragiri; and 
they were recalled by Philip III of Spain who suspected 
the behaviour of the missionaries that stayed with the king. 

Dutch 

The close of the sixteenth oentury and the commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth were marked by the appearance of 
the Dutch, Danes and the English on the east coast of 
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India for a share in its commerce and the break np of the 
monopoly enjoyed in it by the Portngueee bo far. Up to 
1587 A. D. the monopoly of the Portuguese commerce was 
practically in the hands of the govemment. Bat in that 
year it was handed over to a qnasi*commeroiaI company 
called the Portuguese Company of India and the East, 
which in 1630, gave place to the Commercial Company. 

The Butch who came to know about India and her 
commercial products fitted out between 1596 and 1602 A. B. 
as many as fifteen expeditions to the east. In 1602 A. B. 
all the Flemish companies were amalgamated into a united 
company and an expendition was sent to find out a suitable 
trading centre. Towards the close of 1608 they got an olla 
from E^appa NSyaka of Jiflji for establishing a factory 
at BSvanAmpattipam near modem Cnddalore in the South 
Arcot Bistrict. But there was great rivalry between the 
Portuguese and the Botch, who ** worked havoc to the 
Portuguese ships in tlie sea ” but on land the Portuguese 
endeavoured by clandestine efforts to prevent the Butch from 
getting a foothold. They also tried to found a factory at 
Triminipatan (Tirumaloirajanpattinsm) in the TanjAvBr 
Bistrict. While the Butch wero building a factory at 
I>Bvan5mpattii3iam, Venkatja II the Emperor of Vijayanagar 
interfered on behalf on the Portuguese and ordered Krenappa 
NSyaka of Jifiji to expel the Butch from the place. After 
three such repeated orders the Butch were expelled from 
there.*^ 

But some two years earlier the Butch had got a ceirfs 
though with some difficulty, from Venkata II to build a fort 
of stone at Pulioat to keep all kinds of war ammunitions, 
powder, lead, bullets, anchors, ropes, sail and all other 
kinds of merchandise to save it from fire, robbers and 
other accidents on condition of their paying two per cent 
on the goods and merchandise brought into it for trade 
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purposes, it being understood that what had been paid once 
need not be paid a second time and that rice and other neoes* 
gities for the house had not to be paid for. The Emperor 
promised not to allow any other European nation to trade 
at the place. The Dutch on their part agreed to pay 
according to the agreement all painters and weavers who 
would malce or paint cloth or sell linen there and promised 
to sell the king whatever goods, guns, war ammunition or 
such other things of theirs as were desired by the king for 
the price *' they cost in our countries 

The Portuguese considered the Dutch as a menance to 
their prosperity and hence about the close of 1612 or early 
in 1613 attacked them and razed to the ground their 
fort at Pulioat. But in 1614 the Dutch reoccupied 
the place, getting permission from Venkato 11 through 
the influence of Obi Bsju, the brother-in-law of the 
Emperor, for re-establishing themselves there. A new 
fortress was erected at Pulicat, but at a different spot 
which commanded greater facility for defence. Further 
the fort was strengthened by the erection of several bas¬ 
tions round the walls and the picketing of artillery and 
soldiers. The newly constructed fort was called ‘Castle 
Qeldria’. 

In 1019 A. D. under a treaty between the Dutch and 
the English concluded between James I and the States* 
General, the English were allowed to erect a factory at 
Pulicat along side of the Dutch on a joint account. Under 
this new arrangement the Dutch and the English agreed 
to a sort of partnership in the Far East, the English to 
have one-third of the trade in Moluccas and one-half of the 
Bantam pepper trade, and both parties to unite in pro¬ 
viding a fleet for defence against the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese. According to the seventh article of the Treaty 
of Defence “the English Companie shall freely use and 
enjoy trafiSque at the place of Pellicate and shall boar the 
moyette of the charge of maintenance of the fort and gar- 
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risou there; this to begin from the tyme of the pnblioation 
of this treaty in those parts. The English arrived at 
Pulioat in June 1621 A. D. and vrorked for some time the 
experiment of joint trade. But it was not quite ruccessful 
on account of the mutual suspicion between the Dutch and 
the English. The Dutch Governor-General wrote to the 
Dutch agent at Maenlipatnm directing him to discontinue 
at Pulioat and other places the practice of baying cloth 
jointly with the English. He said: “We are not bound to 
do so by tho Contract .and wo do not consider it advisable 
to bind ourselves in the matter, so do your best, without 
making tho English any wiser than they are. We again 
warn you not to trust them in the least, for we find it 
productive of no good. It is also desirable that they should 
live outside rather than inside the fort. Do not let them 
infringe on our jurisdiction, honour, prerogative. Make 
thorn pay from month to month the half of all expenses of 
the fort and garrison of Pulioat and do not agree to the pay¬ 
ment of any portion here (unless it bo to your advantage). In 
this way we shall avoid the necessity of rimning after tho 
English, and they on the other hand will have to come to 
us."** The English factors held similar suspicions. Meth* 
wold felt that the Dutch “hould us to the striok sense of 
all agreements, whilst themselves violate or infringe in 
part of all authentiok and serious treatyes.'**’ Mathew Duke 
wrote to the Company from Pulioat as follows: “I cannot 
but thinke they finde that trado monst profitable. But all 
thinges are carried by a single duble voice and not ordered 
by consultation; which I coold wishe were otherwise, for 
considering that the factory of Petapoli is dissolved, wee 
are enow to have steered our owne coarse and not to saile 
by another man’s oompas. I doe not incert this caution, 
upon any oerten ground or just cause of suspition other 
than oonomon reason doth lead mee to; which is to doubt 
the worst, for the old fable is that wolves are often clothed in 
sheepes skines, and it is alwaias good to doubt the worst. "** 
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TliuB the trflftty only raised the wintual snepioioiifl ol 
the parties on one another and led to much heated coiitro- 
voray- Aa a ooneequance, the English decided to ahandon 
their factorieB from the Mokiccaa. Bands and Amboy&na. 
But even before the deoision wag glv^en effect to, occuTred 
the famoua "'masaacic of Amhoyana" in which ten English, 
men wore charged of conspiring to capture the Dutch fort¬ 
ress in that island, made to undergo an irr^ular trial and 
tortnrfld and pat to death early in 1(123. This abominable 
outrage roused tire just ire of the English who gave up the 
idea of coopecation with tlie Dutch. Pulicat was abandoned 
by the Englieb who retired to Masalipatam. 


Daiws 

Tim successful commercial enterprises and profits 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch in the Etwit paved 
tbs way for similar onterpriaca being undertaken by Dther 
nations of Europe like the Danes and .the English, The 
Danish East India Company was started at Copenhagen 
under the patronage of king Christian IV in 1516, The 
Kandyan king in Ceylon was greatly in need of the 
Danish help to drive out tho Portuguese from the island. 
Henoe MaroellftB de Bosahowvor. a Dutchman, negotiated 
on behalf of the Kandyan king a treaty with the king of 
Denmark with forged crodentiala. In 1618 a ship was dsa- 
patthed to Ceylon under Roelant Crape, a Dutchman, fol¬ 
lowed some time lator by four others. At the auggeation of 
thg Kandyan king he captured BOme PortuguesQ junks laden 
with rice and aieoanuta and paasod to the Coromandel 
coast. The Portuguese booo attacked the DaniBb ship ofE 
the Coromandel coast as ft reault of whioh itoclaut Crape* 
the Dutch Captain, made his w'ay with a few others to 
Tanjavilr where they wore well received by Baghunatha 
Nsyaka of the place. The noxt batch of Danish ships 
reached Gayion in 1630 under the oaptainship of Ove Cnede. 
The OaptiKini,ftftcr getting the ooission of Trinoomali to tbs 
Danas xonved on tg the Coromandci coast and oonoluded a 
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treaty with the Nsyak of TanjavUr according to which 
BaghunStha ceded to them Tranquebar where they built a 
smaUfort called the “Castell”. One Henrick Here was 
appointed commandant of the fort. Soon the Hanes began 
to drive a prosperous trade. By 1623 A. D. the fort was 
strengthened since they had gained an important place in 
the commercial life of that part of the country." 

English 

On 31st December 1600 A.D some merchants of London 
obtained a charter from Queen Elizabeth to trade with 
the East and sent out expeditions in 1601 and 1604 
both of which did not meet with success. In 1607 
the English made a settlement at Masulipatam. A year 
later they tried to settle at Pulioat. The English Captain 
Hippon went to the place and sought an interview with one 
Conda Ma (Eondama) said to have been Governess of the 
place with a very good present with a view to get her 
permission to establish a factory at Pulicat. But she 
refused to give them audience, sent word that the place had 
been granted to the Dutch by Emperor Venka^ and sugges¬ 
ted that they might go to him and obtain another place for 
themselves." The English then returned to MaeulipaUm. 

To their surprise Venka^ II sent an embassy to the 
British traders at Masulipatam with letters from Obammi, 
queen of Pulioat, Jaga Bay a, Governor of San Thoms and 
the surrounding country and Appa Koij^aja, Secretary 
of the Emperor suggesting to_^ them that they might choose 
a place “right over against the fort of Poleacatte” which ha 
would grant with all such privileges as they would desire 
besides great promisee. Subsequently, the Emperor sent 
a eowl in a leaf of gold wherein he begged excuse for the 
former fault done to them at Vellore and granted them 
a town “of about four hundred pound of yearly revenue" 
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ivith pronuBs to do moic a^t theii coming/ They b&d 
LdM of going to Pulioat, but hofl^iiofi of tbe deatb of 
Ventfttft II in 1614 and the ttouhles ooiase^neut on th&t. the 
proposal waa dicopped. 

But independent of that, the English made an attempt 
to start trading Tvith the natives at Pulicat and to aatabliBb 
a Mminereial flettlemont them. However they met with no 
better reaulb thia time also and hence they gave up tho 
attempt* 

In 1^11. A. D. the Engliah -were allowed to establiah 
a faetery at Pettapoli (Peddap&Ili)> now called Njaam- 
patam. The place lioe between the rivsTR Kr^ and •PepnBj'i 
and is sitnated ahont "JO miles to the of Pnlioat and 

36 miles south of Masulipalam^ where again the Bue^ish 
opened ft factory under tbe patronago of Abdulla, the Srvl^n 
of Goikenda. The place accommodated a waTshotise, 
cfEleep and roBidpuceB for the .faotors, and was subject to 
Bantam*^ Abdulla was merciless in bia eEactions p.nd - 
henw? the English had to shift to Bome other place, but 
their attempt^ in that direction wore foiled by the Dutohr 
The English thorcfoio establiahod faotories in 1616 at 
Calicut and CrangJinore, on the WQ 3 t coast under the proteo* 
tion of tlie Zamorin of Calicut. Soma three years later the 
English, ae said earlier, conoltded A defansive alliance with 
the Butch at Pulicut for joint trade on a pirtncrebip hasU, 
hut on account of mutuid euspioions among them the 
contemplated, joints' businesa did not work eucceaefiilly. 
Largely on account of’ this reason and the ^raeaEacre of 
Amhoyana’ the Engliah withdraw from the plaoei’'* 

In 1622 one Johu&on sent information to the Superior 
Council s-tBautAm that the NSyakof TanjayHr was anxious 
to open trade ralatione with the Englisk Brickceden, th^ 
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Prea'ident of the English 'settlements of the East and the 
Council at Bantam communicated the news to the Directors 
of the Company in England. The English Council at 
Bantam decided to send a ship with ‘a chief factor* and 
four assistants- It was fixed that the stock most be 
fifty-two thousand riale, four-fifths of which was to be 
invested in pepper and the rest in calicos.. 

The British reached Kfuraikol with a ship and went to 
TanjSvtJr on an invitation from the NSyak of the place. Ho 
promised them' free trade and tho grant of the port of 
Earaikal at an easy ratei But it appears that the Nftyak 
was bribed by the Danes on account of which ho demanded 
a yearly payment of seven thousand rials of eight for 
permission to trade atKaraikal, though the English agreed 
to pay three thousand rials of* eight as rent for the port. 
Hence being disappointed * at the * nttempt, tho English 
factors made their way to Masulipatain touching Tranquebar, 
I>6van!tmpa^lmam and PondichorT 7 on the way. Another 
reason for the return of the English from tho Nftyak ooitrt 
appears to have been the fact that the trade of Iho country 
did not very, much attract thorn for they found the pepper 
of the place to bo limited in quantity and of “a very sort 
that always was much wot with fresh water in portage from 
the upland monntain.s”. Tho Danes also intrigued and 
prevented tho foundation of a factory at Karaikal by the 
Britisli.’l . . . ... 

Subsequently the Council at Bantam^ suggested to the 
Board of Directors in' En'.;land the desirability of ooncen- 
trating their attonti 9 n on the trarlo in the Coromandol coast. 
Soon a small trading ostablishment was started at Armagon, 
a email place forty mites north of Polio rt through the good 
offices of a local chief by name Xrunmga Mudali.' The 
place itself was called after him.,, Though it did not enjoy 
the advantages which Masulipatam did on account of its 
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(Tomparative distance from ihs local seats of EnanufBctnfe, 
yet bad to be ftben^oiicd in 152^ on account 

of the heavy eiactiona deiuonded by the Golkonda Sultan. 
Armagon was fortified Trith twelve mounted ganan The 
English faotora did buemeas at that place in osjgo brought 
from England to ha invested in pieesgoods to bo talren to 
Bantam and Maceasssj:. Tbs abips returned from tboas 
places laden with pepper and apices. But the English 
found that their commercial needs could not be supplied on 
account of the ^al incss of Armagon as a buainess centre. 
Hence the factory at Maeulipatsm was reopened in 1630, 
two years after its abolition which satisfied the local 
merchants of the place. Hanry Sill of Bantam waa 
appointed agent of Maeulipatam. The English soon regained 
thoir important place in the commercial life of the coA'Jt and 
had their factorise worhingin the area at MaanlipEitam, 
Fettapoli, Mbtnpalli, Armagon and Viravasam, the last of 
which wasa small town eight mileB to the north of the fort 
of Earsapur in the Godavari district.” 

But the area soon fell a prey to a terrible famine as a 
result of which the ^'major part of weavers and washers were 
dead and the country almost roinated. The Sul^u 
assured the English that''' under the shadow of me the King^ 
they shall ait down at inst and in safety’* in return for 
whichj they pTcmiaed to import Feraian horses for him. 
Howover, ae days rolled on, it was found that even the 
change for Maeullpatam did not give them the deeited roault. 
Further the N&yak of Armagon was not friendly to the 
English. Hence the Directors of the Company ordered in 
1633-3'9 that Armagon must be dismantled and abandoned. 
But the English factors at the place delayed the 
execution of the order because they were anxious to find out 
a better settlement hefore abandoning Armagon. 

Thomas Ivie, the chief of Masnlipatam, pjLssed through 
Armagon on hia way from Bantam and authorised Pruncis 
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D&j, the f&ctcT of Arm to wiploM the eoftst for & better 
place. In 1537 Day appears to bav& gone ns far aa Pondi. 
cherry jn aearoh of a sifcojuid at Inst pitched npon^^Mndras- 
pnt&m " three miles to the north of San Thomer Then 
IJftinarlft Tentatappa* known algo as "Veiika^rii nccorSuaE 
to the Engliah records > was " Lord Gfenora! of Cnmataka *' 
and Grand ViKier to the King "* VenJcn^ HT. This 
Venks^ppa and hie younger brother Aiyappa belonged to 
to the Vclogotl fnmily of K?dahagtid The former Tma the 
chief of Wandiwash er^eroieing much inilnonce over his 
master Yeaihata III and commanded nn army of about 
twelve ox fifteen thonaand soldierB while the latter Aiyappa 
T^fty&tft lived at PoonamsUee and attended to the admims- 
tfation of the coaetal aje*. 

Francis Diiy secured from Venka^ri hflyaka through 
Aiyftppa Nsyakft a grant of the tertitory of MadrAspatam 
besides privileges and lietnse to conEtruct a port and make 
a eottlement at the pkee. According to the tcrnifl of the 
grant 

1. The English could build a fort and castle ^'inor 
about MadTHspatam”, the charges for the first instance 
being met by him and tlion defrayed by the English on 
tbeir taking poBsession of it; 

The English could have full power and authority 
to govern and dispose of the fort of MadraspAlam during 
' the space ot two years from their occupying it; 

Sr The English were to receive a moiety of the cus- 
toms and revenuoa of the port ; 

4, The Euglisli wore to import into or oiport goode 
from Madraepatam for ever, cuetoms free; 

5r The English wore to pay oustoniB duties on goods 
passing through the Wiyat^s territories or those of any 
other Kfcyak; 
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6r The Engliflh at Ma^ra^patam Trere Tested ’wri.th'the ‘ 
right q[ perpetual free eeuioge; 

7. The iNAiyak TVae to laata good adTftiitree hy the 
English to merohanta, painters (i+ e-j dyera)^ weaTeTi, ato,t 
in tbe said port in e^ery case whale he had goaran teed snoh 
Tepayments, or deliver np sueh persons if they bs found in 
hia territories; 

B. The Engliab at Madraspatam could hny piorEgioni 
for themaolvea and for their ships free ol ail duties ia the 
K5yak*e territorioB; and 

9. The English could have restitution* upon demand, 
of every thing found in sbipa wbidi suffered ship-wreck in 
any part ol the NByak's territorieB, provided they belonged 
to the English or any nation ^^hateoevor which came to 
trade at Madraspatem.’'* 

The total length of tlxe aito planted to the English 
moMurad about thrsa and tbreO'fouTths miles from notth to 
south and a mile from east to weat* The place gEuned in 
itnportones with the ocnistmction of a fort, Masulipatam 
falling to the hackgiround. The fort was bnilt by the 
English who met the entire cost of it, " Thoy were very 
hopeful of a bright future, hecangg, in spite of the opposition 
of the Portuguese at San TbomS, they had eo praspeted 
in the new sottlejiwit that throe hundred or lour hnndred 
familfea of weaverfl, painters and other ■workmen had corn's 
to live in the town ph^nted by the north side of the fort. 
In faet the Diroctors were assured that a oontidexahle 
quaniity of long ol&tK and painted cloth and many other 
kinds of ptnff and clothing which were in demand at Bantam 
and at other places in the Archipelago might h^ easily 
procured at Madras Ih 1646 S'rl Bsuga III, . who 
aucccedcd Veuhata III oonfinacd the grant to the Enghsh. 
This royal eocfirmiLtion runs as follows : ’ . 
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Eof as muot you h&Ta left AnnftgOiii and are c&ma 
to Srirnnga Bayapatam mj tow^i ftt but of atuaH 
eateeuu/ and have there built a Fort and brought ttiidato the 
Fort; therefore, that you may be the better enoouraged to 
proaeoLite the Bame artd ampliiy the town which bears our 
name* ws do freely roleags you of ah cBSlome or duties upon 
whatfloever goods brought or sold In that place apper¬ 
taining (unto) your Company. AJso we grant unto yonr 
Company half of aJI the customs or duties which ebaU be 
raoeived at ths Port, and the rents ot the ground about the 
village Mad rasp*tam; as also the Jaokal grpiimd we give 
you towards your DhElTgeg^ by way of 

“ Moreover for the better managing your businfis-s, we 
surrender the government and juatice of the town into your 
hands, And if any of your ueighhonrs of Poonamslliee ahaJl 
injure you we promise you our readj' asBistancg. And for 
what provieiojje ahull be brought out of that country we 
will that no junken ffittutsfu) be taken thereon, 

" If it fortune that any of your Company's ships ghall 
by aooidoutof weather or otherwiso-bs driven oghojre at that 
Port whatsoever oau be saved shall remain your own ; and 
the like touebtng all merchants that trade at the Port* if 
the owner eomea to domuud it; but if ttie owner be not to 
be found, then onr officeirs shall fteize tho same to our behalf. 

“We also promise siill to retain the towm iq our 
protection and not to gubjset it to the goverimient of 
Poonamallee or any other Nayakn And whatsoever mer- 
ohandiseg oi yonrE that ghall pass through the oountry of 
Poonamallee, to pay but h^f CUSteme, 

" In confidence of this our coisi^, you may ohearfnlly 
proceed in your afiaiis : wheriein if any of our people shall 
mol^t you* we give yon our faith to take your csqgo into 
our own hands to dc you right and assist you against them. 
And that this (your) Port and this ouj cowJi may stand firm 
as long as the bud and the moon 
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jWliiuB Me^fchaaii 

Though the foreign trade of South India in the Vigaya- 
ntkgAT period waa largely 'it the handa of foreigners there 
were also a good nnmber of native morchanta vrhe took an 
important part in it. Among tJhem ■w'ere the Gsffw in the 
in the Katmada, Telogn and Tamil conntrioB who were all 
entorpriaing hutsinessman. The artiolae in which they dealt 
were pepper^ whioh^ they booght from the farmers when it 
was ripe and Eold to foroign ships when they passed by, 
and procioua stonea and oeatly waras.'^* In the ifatiflTjilSaafn. 
of S'rmatha which was dedicated to the morebant prince 
Tippayya of yiinhaviltramapattana {Nellere}, we have 
a graphic deacrlption of tho foreign trade carried on by the 
Ce^^ic. According to it^ Tippayya CeUi and hia buothcrs 
Tirumala UeWi and S^mi tJei^i importod valuable artiolea 
by both land and sea aod supplied them to Harihara of 
VijayauagaTj tfoioAragiriof Kondavldu^ Fere» SbAh BAhmani 
and the Qa japati ruler of Orissa* Among the goods imported 
by them were onmphor plants from the Punjab* gold (plats 
or dustj from. Jalauogi, elephants from Ceylon* dne borses 
from ilurumanjL (Ormuz), musk frem Goa* pearls from Hjeapa 
(saa)* musk katHrUcafti} from Cotangi (Cbautaug) 

and dne silks from Cbioa.'^* lu the later phases of the 
oomcnsroiid history of the Vijayauagar Ejnpixe also, the 
CsHle played an importiiint part. During the period of the 
establishmeot of truida settlements by tbo Eughsh in 
South India, they were very induontia]. At that time 
one idallai or Mallaya Uinuaiah or Cinana Ce^i, was 
an Induential merchant with whofie help the Dutch were 
carrying on their traur^aotioos wdh Indian traders, weavers, 
ete* One of his dependaulg was a Ce(^i ef Porto 

Novo who in course of time rose to the positieu of the ohiaf 
Indian merobant at Madras, Maliai was a very important 
figure in the troubled polities and trade of the Carnatic for 
nearly half a century,^ 
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Tha CetEis busktaaB in tbe west aja^t ateA alaciL 
About thBtn Barboisa eayt: ■^Tbenwra part of tham a« 
great merchanta and tlMiy deal in preoioua otoueBp seed 
pearls and corals, and other valuabla goodSp 6uoh as geld 
and ailvar, either coined or to be coined. This ia their 
ptincipEil trade* and they follow it beoauae they oan rai&ft 
or lower the pritea of auob thinga many times; they are 
rich and respected; they lead a clean life* and have epacioas 

bouBea in their own appointed streeta.. They go nahed 

from the waiat up^ and below gather round them long gar^ 
monta many yards in length, little turlane on their haadn 
and long hair gathered under the turban. Their beards 
are Bhavsn, and they w^^ar finger marks of ashes mij-ed 
with aandidwood and Bafiron on their breasts, foreheada and 
shoulders. They haye wide holes in their eara, into which 
ah egg would fit, whiob are filled with gold with many pre- 
eious atones* they wear many ringg m their fiugetB, they 
are girt about wltli girdles of geld and jewBlIery and eTsr 
oarry in their breaahs great poaobBain which they ksap 
scales and weights of their gold and eilver coins and precious 
stones. They are great clerks and fleconutants, and rookon 
all their sums on their fingaris. They are given to usury, 
eo muob so that one brother will aot lend to another a ixitU 
without making a profit thereby”.*' 

The Oe^tls settled in the far eaetem countries like the 
Arohipolago for purposes of trade. Barhoaa nwntioas that 
thexo were in Malacca Ohfiiige merchants from the Coro* 
raaudel " who were very oorpnleat with big beltiea, they ge 
bare abova tha Waist and wear csotton clothes below ”.** 

The Malabarees were another important enterprisiDg 
community that carried on a part of the trade of the conntry* 
They supplied the products of their country sach as spices, 
ooooanut products* palm sugar and palm wiuo to the Canara 
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people and took in coait60 rioe Emd During 

periods of famine in tbe Coromandel area they brought great 
Btore of rke and coooauat^ and took back ship loads of 

Amoug the Brahmans of the eocntry there Tvero many 
who fli^oro engaged in trade and Battled do wn as inarohimtiB.*® 
TJte Baniyan were fouiad;doiiig bosiness in Bome parts of the 
wo0t ooaat. 

The EQorohants of the day were keon bueineBsmen, 
Barbosa teatifies to their ability and says: “ The more part 
of all of the Heathen morchantB or Chatis who liTa ehrough- 
out Iitdia are natiToa of this country {Coromandel} and are 
very cunning in every kind of traffic in goods.Eoferring 
to iheir 30rLB> ha says that they^ oven when they were ten 
years of age, went about changing coins.*^ Thsy were also 
mou of sta-nding,*' Nunia obaerveE that they were honest 
men given to merchandise] very acute and of mitch talent, 
very good at accounts.” 

In the purchase and sale ef artioleB different n^thods 
appear to have hesn followed by the merehants. Among 
them was tho systonj of buying in advance. Eeferring to 
the mercbantB of the Malabar oosab, Burboea 

saye: “They deal in gooda of every kind both in the sea" 
ports and inland* wherever their trade is of moat profit. 
They gather to lheIn‘^olves oil the pepper and ginger from 
the ryols and husbandmen and oftentimes they buy the 
new crops beforehand in exchange tor ootton olothse and 
other goods which they keep at BOo-ports, Afterwards they 
sell thflm again and gain much money thereby Some- 
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tiTuca the merchfintf? ncmde advijincoa to tlie 'weavers, and 
purchfiftad caltcoes, oViints and nrtFilins.*^ The adyancpa 
were tiFiially rondo throngli mididtomeTi, latec known as 
dtihojthiJt (interpiratera who knew the two Inngnnges^^ Engliah 
and tho local langoage). The iniildletnen gaiftranteert the 
proper and finely supply of olotb, bloaohed and mblcached* 
inolndiDg painted aed printed yarletks.*^ The nrtiulcs 
that caine into the country were valued in ths following 
way at Quilon- What obtained theru might have bem 
followed in the different pirta of Uie Viiayanagar EmpdreK 
Iq such a procedure the hrokor had an important place. 
Mahuan says; “'’’When a ship airiveH from China the King'n 
overseer with a Ghitti go on board and rnnko an invoice of 
the aood«, and a day is settled for valnoing tha caraOn On 
the day appointed the silk goodSf particularly the Khinkia 
(kiuoobe)* are first inspacited and vduL^d'\ When that had been 
decided on, in the presence oE all tbo hrokor announced 
that the price of th& goods liad beon fixed and could in no 
way bn altered. The pri[>T of peaila and precious stones 
was arranged hy the ‘weinaki broker’ and tluj value of the 
dliinoso goods taken in cxeliaugo for them was tlio one 
previously fixed by tho broksr in tlie ahovo auauncr. They 
had no ab-ijcus on which to make lliolr cnlonlations, but in 
its place tlioy used lltcir tons and fingota, and ciuieusly 
enough they never >vcnt wratig in their caloulationa.^* 

Varthems gives an intoresUng description of how wilea 
Were offocted. He says: The merchants havo this custom 
when they wisli to aoU or to puTCha';ci tbeij merchandise, 
that ifi vboloaale. Tlwy always sell by bbe hands of Ibo 
Ci/Tht^ or of the Lelith that is of the Hroterr n^cd wlicji Ihs 
parch aser cud tho soUcr wish to make ftn agreeraont, Uioy 
all stand in a circle* and tba Ooritu' tckc5 a cloth and holds 
it there openly ^with ojio hand, and with the other hand he 
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takes the right hand of the seller* that is, the two fingers 
next to the thumh, and then he covers with the said cloth 
his hand and that of the seller, and touches each other with 
these two fingers, they count from one ducat up to one 
hundred thousand secretly, without saying ' I will have so 
much' or * so much *. But in merely touching the joints 
of the fingers they understand the price and say, ‘ yes ’ or 
*no’. And the Oortor answers, *no* or ‘yeB\ And 
when the Oortor has understood the will of the seller, ho 
goes to the buyer with the said cloth and takes his hand in 
the manner above noentioned, and by the said touching ho 
tells him he wants so much. The buyer takes the hand of 
the Oortor and by the said touching says to him: *I will 
give him so much *. And in this manner they fix the price 


Section 3 

yeans of ComBunication and Transport 

Facilities for easy transport, external and internal, 
give an impetus to trade; while harbours, either natural or 
artificial, encourage navigation and foreign trade, good and 
safe roods and navigable rivers encourage the growth of 
internal trada The existence pf all these facilities was 
responsible for the fiourishing 'Condition of trade in the 
Vijayanagar Empire. 

Porte 

As said earlier the Vijayanagar Empire covered practi¬ 
cally the whole of South India below tho river and 

extended from coast to coast. But there is a wide contrast 
between the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula. 
The former is a barren sandy shore monotonously stretching 
away till it fades in the heat haze. It is without shade or 
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refuge, and mile after mile we see only the sandy beach and 
the breaking waters. The western coast presents a difiemt as¬ 
pect. It affords a very interesting panorama of grand and pic- 
ture8(]ue scenery. In the coast are high ranges sometimes 
lifting their peaks above the belts of clouds, sometimes covered 
by thick foroets and at some places allowing their rocky feet to 
be washed by the waves of the Arabian Sea. Occasioiially a 
patch of fertile region separates the bills from the waters of 
the sea. “To the ship sailing fast, the shore presents an over 
varying outline, generally a dark serried bolt of cocoa trees 
whose roots aro washed by the waves, divided at frequent 
intervals by the gleaming mouths of broad rivers. Bocky 
head lends, seldom uncrowned with old fort or white 

pagoda jut out, forming a succession or winding b.iys. 

A Special feature in the aspect of the country is a fiatless 
uniform, yet infinitely diversified. The description of one 
suffices for the general features of nil, but there is an endless 
variety of picturesque likeness just ns no Devonshire combo 
repeats another 

According to Abdur tljero were in both the 

coasts three hundred ports each of which was equal to 
Calicut, an important and well-known port even in those 
days.** According to the Itnrhan.i-ifa»ir there were sixty 
ports in the Vijayanngar Empire.** Perhaps these sixty were 
the more important ones among the ports. It is possible that 
some might have decayed giving place to new ones in course 
of time. In the sixteenth century tlie Vijayanagar kings 
lost such important ports as Doa, Chaul and Dabbol, though 
ErfinadSva B&ya might have added a few ports to his Empire 
in the north-east by his reconquest of the provinces of 
Udayagiri and Kon^avi^m 
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A fev words may be said here about eonie of the impor¬ 
tant ports in the Empire. To begin with on the west coast 
lay the ports of Chaul, Dabhol and Goa. Chaul was such 
an important place in the period that during parts of the 
year a great fleet of ships was found there doing business 
•in spices, cocoanuts, drugs, palmsugar, cotton goods, wheat, 
grains, rice, millet, etc.*’ The place was also important 
as a great centre for the trade in horses, and the manu¬ 
facture of silk, muslin and calicoes. Dabhol was another 
important place whore lived Muslims and Hindus. The 
harbour at the place was good and was visited by ships from 
Mecca, Aden and Ormuz, carrying many horses. It traded 
with Cambaya and other places in different articles.** 
Among the articles exported from the place were wheat, 
grain, chick poas and pulse. But Goa was the most impor¬ 
tant of the ports in the west coast, and was conquered for 
Vijayanagar so early as 1391 A. D.** About the trade 
carried on in the port Barbosa says i In this port of Goa 
there is a great trade in many kinds of goods, from the 
whole of Malabar, Chaul, Dabul and the great kingdom of 
Cambaya, which are consumed on the main lands, and 
from the kingdom of Ormuz come every year ships laden 
with horses and groat numbers of dealers from the great 
kingdom of Narsyngun, and from Daquem, come hither to 
boy them The merchants from Ormuz took from the 
place cargoes of rice, sugar, iron, pepper, ginger and other 
spices of different kinds besides drugs.’" This important 
port passed into the hands of the Muslims first and then 
into those of the Portuguese. 

In the Kanara country there were a large number of 
ports among which may be mentioned HonSvar, Bhatkal, 
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B&kanQr, Mangalore. Manjee'var, Cnmbola and NilSs'Tar. 
Hou&var was governed by a Rsja paying tribute to the 
Yijayanagar Empire.'^* The place woe important for 
commerce. The Malabarees carried on great trade at the 
pla<S6r'and took great store of black rice and brought in 
return ooooanuts, oil, palm sugar and palm wine.'*' 
Barbosa says that every year a multitude of both 

great and small came for that trade, for much rice was 
consumed in Malabar by reason that it was their chief diet. 
Bhatkal in the south was another important seaport to which 
the Ormuz slxips brought horses and pearls and returned 
with white rice, blaok hoe, myrob-alan, powdered sugar and 
cargoes of iron. Much copper was used at the place and 
taken inland for coinage besides for manufacturing vessels 
used by the people. Likewise quicksilver, Vermillion 
dye. coral, alum and ivory were also available there.'*' 
Baoanor was visited by many ships from abroad as 
well as from Malabar for taking in cargoes of husked 
hoe. Great stores of it wore taken to Ormuz. Aden, 
Cannanore and Calicut and bartered for copper, cocoanuts 
and molasses.'** Mangalore was an equally important place 
from which many ships took cargoes of blaok hoe to sell 
in the land of Malabar. Bice w.m also taken to Aden and 
Ormuz by the Muslims.'** To Cumbola the Malabarees went 
to purchase blaok hoe to be sold to the humbler classes of 
people. Black rice was also sold in the Madlive islands 
in exchange for Cairo (ooir).'*’ Lower down were 
the ports of Cannanore, Fimdarina, Dharmapatam, 
Mafijaltlr, Jarfattan, S^i&t. BalimkQt, Tiruvaranksd, 
Tftnllr, Ponani, I^akftd, Kodungallur, Cochin and a few 
others. But many of them were outside the frontiers of the 
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Vijajan&gar Empire. Calicut was a rendezvous for ships 
from China to Eastern Afrioa and vessels sailed from the 
place to Makka, for the most part laden with pepper. 
Nikitin says that it was ** a noble emporium for all India, 
abounding in pepper, lao, ginger, a larger kind of cinnamon, 
rayrobalans and zadoary Afonso da Albuquerque while 
referring to Cochin and Calicut says that they were the 
principal marts for ginger, for the whole of the pepper of 
Malabar and for the precious stones of Narsinga. (Vijaya- 
nagar)’‘*»In the south were Quilon and KSyal, the latter on the 
southern extremity of the east coast of South India .The 
former was *a very groat city with a right good haven, 
where traded Muslims, Hindus and Christians', According 
to Barbosa, the Moors and Heathons were grout traders and 
possessed many ships dealing in goods of diverse kinds and 
in which they sailed in all directions to the Coromandel, 
Ceylon, Bengal, Malacca, Sumatra and Pegu. But they did 
not trade with Cambaya. There was a great store of popper 
at the place.'** K&yal a port nearby was also a very good 
haven, whithor every year sailed many ships from Malabar 
and other places, the Coromandel and Bengal, so that there 
was at tho port groat traffic in goods of many kinds coming 
from many regions. The Ce^^is of Eftyal were men of 
higi) standing, dealing in abundance of precious stones and 
seed pearls. According to Barbosa the right of fishing in 
these things belonged to the king."* 

The ooromandcl also contained some good ports which 
were busy in thoso days. During the days of Barbosa, 
N&gapa(|i^m was an important one to which ‘ many ships 
sailed from Malabar to take cargoes of rice. Large quanti* 
ties of goods were brought to the place from Cambaya, such 
as copper, quicksilver, Vermillion, pepper and goods of 
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Other kinds.”’ But by the days of Caesar Frederick the 
place dwindled in importance. About 1612 A. D. the 
Portuguese formed their settlement at the place. In 1660 
it was seized by the Dutch. Among the other ports in the 
coast were Tirnmalairiijanpa^iiyam, Tranqneb.ar, Porto 
Novo, Dovanimpattinam and Catnraugapa^iiaam. Trau- 
qnebar was acquired by the Danish East Indio Company 
from the NSyak ruler of Tonjavllr. Porto Novo, on the bonk 
of tho river VejlJVr, was another port of importance. 
DSvanSmpUiijLara near modern Cuddaloro was an import¬ 
ant port wheio trade was carried on in all kinds of cotton 
cloths, printed and woven, saltpetre and indigo. Among 
the articles imported into the place were popper, nutmeg, 
cloves, sandalwood, aglctihoutt lead, sulphur, 

alum, raw-silk from Sumatra and China, silk manufactures, 
musk, Vermillion, quicksilver, and camphor from China and 
Borneo."* At Caturangapattiijam (Sadras) tho Dutch had 
a good port. To the north of these was Mylipore (San 
Thome), a sca-port which, during tho day of Barljosa, was 
almost deserted."* But with tho coming of the Portuguese 
it became imporUnt again. San Thome rose to prominence 
as a Portuguese settlement after 1560. According to 
the Italian travcllor Caesar Federiok who visited it about 
1665 it enjoyed a good volume of trade. Still farther 
north lay Pulic.at, a very important emporium of trade on tho 
east co.a8t. It was resorted to by Muslims doing trade in 
different goods. Ihilicat had trade relations with Pegu, 
Malacca and Sumatra iu the east and Malabar and Cam- 
baya in the west. Besides, many traders came to Iho place 
from the interior of the country to purchase goods of uuny 
kinds for which they brought from Pegu great store of 
rubies, spinels and largo quautitics of luiisk which could 
bo purchased cheap by one who know how to buy jvud 
choose thorn. 
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Mntad cotton cloths were ATailable theto in lam 

Ihero was also available at the place copper, quickailver 
aud vermilhon besides other Cambaya wares dvA* in 
grain (Alecca velvet) and rose water.*'* ’ ^ ' 

M6|apa)ji was tho last important nnrt nn a 

coast of tho Vijayanagar Empire.'** ^ 

The eitonaiTc trade of South India with ih. tn.o, 
oceanic people both in the oi.t „.,j .u . 

4i,« B presupposes 

knowiodge of alupp.ng by the people. An o^ph of 
A. D. contains such terms as ship, cabin ai^igh mast"* 
° Nicolodoi Com. the 

Mpable of conUinmg two thonsand butts and five sails and 
« many nmm.;frheir lower part was oonstriicted whh 
• BnUomo'^ “ “I*? ''ithstand the force of tempests, 

part •‘should^ ho”"’1^ kedt m compartments eo that if one 
.. shattered, the othm mrtion remaining 

^ ‘hovoyage”.'JJ/^rthom. observi 

that at Caheut wore i^e vessels each of three hundred or 
four hundred butU.“J^arbo.a says that the Moer, in the 
.h pPenly in trade and navigation ••built 

*™ hnntlred haAorw burden 
Those ships were built without any nails, but the whoto of 
the shoathmg was sewn wiUi thread, and all uppeT work. 

decs . ; It ,8 interesting to note that nail was not 
^ eooetruction of tho ships. But the 
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pieces of wood were sewn together by coir made from the hualca 
of the coooanut. Sails were made of mats. Compared 
to the Chinese ships, tlie Indian ones appear to have 
been poorly provided with masts, oars, rndder, etc. They 
hod generally only one mast and one sail. Their anchor 
was small and either of marble or hard wood."* Ships 
were also built for South India in the Maldive islands, 
where they wero made of palm trunks, sown together with 
threads, for they had no timber. VThoy also built smaller 
boats for rowing, like bri^nluu or fattun. They were veiy 
gracefnl, well-built and extremely light.*" In Goo "fair 
galleys and hriganlins were bmlt after tho Portuguese 
fashion and stylo.”'"^ The important places where 
ships were bmlt were in the west coast and Uic Maidive 
islands. 

River transport was an important problem in the 
Vijayanagar days and it was done by means of fcrric.s and 
basket boats. (To faoilitato easy ferrying, good fords wero 
provided at important riverside places to cross rivers.'** 
The people wero then familiar with the hnrigolu or coracle or 
round basket boat covered with hides. Paes gives an interes¬ 
ting description as to how the basket boats wore rowed. 
He says; ‘♦A captain Uvea in this city (Ancgnndi) for the 
king. People cross to this place by boats which are round 
like baskets; inside, they are mode of cano and outside, ore 
covered with leather; they ore able to carry fifteen or 
twenty persons and even horses and oxen can cro-'s in them 
if necessary; but for the most pai't these animals swim 
aerses. Men row; them with a sort of paddle, and the 
boats are always turning round ns they cannot go straight 
like others; in all tho kingdom where there are streams 
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there are no other boAta but tbege^n'” hTunia ftleo refers to 
the uaeoC b^ket boatfi in the In tbs Timil dk- 

triotfi^ bufttf) called made eC wicker and leather wore 

uBodh In the coroinandol coast w;is in ubo a type of boat 
known an the ubosajla wbiob is in nsa even now and in 
Klmirahly contrived to resist the impEtns of the surfi It is 
built of planks of wood sowed together witji jut* twine find 
caulked witii eoura^ gra^s^ not a part idle of iron beiJig used 
in the entire construction i- Both ends of tbo boat am sharp 
and narrow and tapei'ing to a point so as tusily to penetrate 
the snrh Besides, i-afts (floating logs or bundles of brush- 
wood of reeds or rushes tied together) dug-auta or hollowed 
tanoss or boats of pieces of wood fastened together 
with fibcoa of vegetable growth ako appear to have been 
used. Another kind of small boat wits made out of the body 
of a tree and could hold only two people. Mon who rowed 
the boats sat ono at each end with a pair of little oars and 
rowed extremely fast even agitinst the ciirrenti;, Barbosa 
testifj 09 to the provision of good rivor commurncations in 
the Em pined*’ 

The fisbetfolk largely used the to sw^oep the 

rivers and tho soae* They were aevora! tldck pieces of wood 
fastened together in the form of raftsdp 

Trade with important ptacca in tho West waa oavried 
generally by the Rod Bea route, though the narrow sea was 
difficult of mivigatiou on account of tlie extreme fog in the 
area and the existence of small rocks and isiandg in it. This 
preventad travol by night in the region.-** Another route 
was through tho Fersian Gulf. To the East there appear to 
have been two noutefij one by sea and the otlier by land, the 
latter by way of Bengal. The ships in oidor to avoid tcjn- 
pesta in the seas did travelling in summon The march ant a 
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started ia February and returned between August and 
October of the same year.’*® Tlio mariners used charts for 
navigation purposes.**^' Navigation seems to have been 
extremely slow, the average distance traversed by a ship in a 
day being not more than forty miles. For instance it look 
eighteen days to travel from Muscat to Calicut’*®, fifteen 
days to travel from Cambay to Calicut and another fifteeir 
days to travel from Calicut to Ceylon.®** Besides there was 
good deal of coastal traffic, and articles wore carried from 
Bengal to Cochin and Calicut along the important ports on 
the oast coast of India. Likewiso there was good coastal 
trade between the ports in the west coast. 

Piracy 

Though a large* volume of trade was carried on with 
foreign countries it was done only at great risk for the seas 
were infested with pirates especially on the west coast who 
very often attacked the merchants carrying cargoes' and 
robbed them of their wares. During winter they lived by 
fishery; bat during summer they lived by robbery of »11 they 
could find on the sea. They made use of small rowing 
vessels with a baryaiin. Barbosa says that they were 
great oarsmen and a multitude of lliom gathered tgoethor, 
all armed with bows and arrows in plenty and thus they 
surroxmded any vessel, they found becalmed, with flights 
of arrows until they took it and robbed it.'*’ 

It is curious that piracy on the seas was to some extent 
encouraged by tho rulers of the d.ay, though they did so 
with a purpose. Thus HonAvar was tiro headquarters of 
two pirates, Timoja and Raogy, both brothers, who paid a 
part of thoir plunder to tlie ruler of Garsopa who was then 
ruling that part of the oouirtry.®* Timoja was practically 
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id cfiiflDt the 00 Mm and ant of the Vijayanagar fleet. 
AocorcJii^g to Barbosa each of them maintAinod five or sis 
large ships with cirewi of welU-iruied mon in great Dnmbers. 
They went forth to the sea. look all the ships they met 
esoept those of Malabar and robbed thorn of ■whatever they 
carried, leaving the men alive. Then they shared the 
stolon goods with the lord of the land for his favour.^* 
These pirate olfleftaicis wei'C^ oommissfoned to attack the 
Muslim trade ships and hence they did not molest the ships 
of the Malabar&oE (Hindus). This policy of encouraging 
piracy wna followed by the Hindu Govcmment to molest 
tliQ trade of the Bahmani kingdom* Likewise^ a little south 
the area round Quilon was infested by piratesNikitin 
also complains that the eea was infested with pirfttes.^^ 

Besides, the coastal area was subject to the piraticjal 
aetivities of the PortugucsSj who, not content with fho 
prefite of their business, took to these nautical operations. 
We have a dcficriptioii of their praetioee in thei following 
words: ‘^Bssides these cruelties perpetrated on the land, the 
Portuguese wane also r&aponsible for immeutionable atrccities 
on the sea. The Feringi ships alone did not keep the peaco. 
The MuhaimnadaEi ships were the special objeats of their 
fury. Every ship had to cany safe-conduct issued by tbe 
PorttjgiieBe captain. But even with that they were not safe. 
The Portuguese Boamen deruandod heavy bribes and 
WWiisA, and iJ whatever they oskad for was uot givea, the 
ships would be ooufiacated,^'”' 

It is refreahiug to note that the coat coast did not 
suffer from the dangers of organised piracy in the Vijaya- 
nsgar days, though we hear of stray cases of piratical 
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attacks. It appears tliat trido in the east coast was more 
safe in those days. 

Inland Tixido 

Though tlioro was such nn oxtonsive volomo of foreign 
trade carriod in South India during tho Vijayanagor days, 
the people wero largely a hud poople doing a good lot of 
internal trade. Hence the problem of transport within the 
Empire was even more import.ant than oceanic transport; 
and considering tho standards of the age, the Vijayanagor 
sovereigns solved the question in tho best possible way 
and tried to contribute to the maintenance of an active 
commeroial life in the Empire. 

Tho different parts of tho vast Empire were connected 
by roads to which we got occasional reference in literature. 
As tho capital of the Empire, tho city of Vijayanagar was 
connooted with tho different important cities in tlie Empire. 
One road connected the capital with Gk>a throngh BankApllr, 
an important fortress in the Kar^t^ka country situated forty 
miles south of Dharwar on the direct road from Hon&var to 
Vijayanagar. Another road seems to have ran from Bhat* 
kal on the west coast to Vijayanagar through Hon&var, 
BanklpUr, Banavasi and Raiji Bennar.^* A road appears 
to have connected Vijayanagar and Mylapore rnnning 
through Candragiri, Tirnpati and Pulicat.Barbosa 
refers to a trade routo connecting Vijayanagar and Pulb 
oat.’** There api)oar to b.avo been two roads in tho north, 
one going from ^tlasuliiMtam to Kovilkop^ and another 
from KovilkoQ^ to Kampili.‘". In tho south a road con' 
nocted K&yamkujani and TininclvSli through tho kingdom 
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of Quilon.*** Bosidee, the routes which E^adgva R&ya 
followed ia his military campaigns and religious tours 
indicate the existence of the following roads:- 

1. Vijayanagar to S'ivasamadram and S'riraDga- 

pa^^nam/'* 

2. Vijayanagar to AdavSni and RaicHr.’" 

3. Vijayan.'igar to Udayagiri, Ko^davidu, Kon^a* 

palli and along the coast to Simhacalam and 

S'rikErmam’** 

4. Vijayanagar to Kilahasti, Tirupati, KMci, 

Tiruva^jjamalai, Cidambaram, Madhurai, 

• Bam-Ss'varam and Dhanu^kodi.*'* 

The roads appear to have been good ones. Paes says 
that on the road from Bhatkal to a town called Zambuja ‘ 
there were some ranges with forests and that nevertheless 
the road was very even.'*' Pietro Della Valle who visited 
the Empire a century later remarks: “ The way between 
IkkBri and Sagar is very handsome, plain, broad, almost 
totolly direct, here and there beset with groat thick trees 
which make a shadow and a delightful verdure ”.'** We 
have no definite idea as to the width of the roads but the 
fact that there was difference in the breadth of the roads 
is indicated by such terms used in incriptions as peruvali 
valiand Urn. Though there is thus evidence to show 
that there were roads connecting the different parts of the 
Empire, wo are not sure if the total mileage of roads could 
have been as much as wo have at the present day. Besides 
it is doubtful if at least the more important of them were 
metalled and provided with good drainage, culverts and 
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bridges. The wide prevalence of the ferry syetem in the 
fivers points to the foot that there were no good bridges 
over them.’^*'* 

Articles wore carried over long distances by carts and 
pack animals.*'* But it appears that carts wore not used 
on a large scale iu some parts of the Empire probably 
owing to the biwl condition of the ro-ids. But articles were 
usuilly convoyed by hc:ul-lood8, paok-honies, 

pock-bullocks, pack-ponies and asses, Barbosa observes 
that goods wore carried by mo.’Uis of buffaloes, oxen, asses 
and ponies and refers to Uio consignment of popper from 
Malabar on oxen and asses.’®* Oxen and sumptor-mules as 
beasts of bunion are referred to by Paos and Nuniz also. 
The former says that to Bhatkal came every year five or ^ 
six thousand pack-oxen.'** Cjiesor Frederick also observes 
that the people rode on bullocks with panels, girts and 
bridles and that they had a very commodious pace.*** 
Barbosa gives the interesting information that usually 
there WAS one conductor or drivsr in ch:irgo of twenty or 
thirty oxen.'** The use of horses is referred to in. the 
ZmiditanoUyadii'') 


Canals wore used for transportation of produce. Bar-. 
bosa mentions for instance that from the inland regions 
great store of cloth came down the river.***® For that, 
jwnVfw were largely used. After the cargo had been dis¬ 
posed of, the boats wore broken up nnd sold away for what 
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tha b.\mboo would fotoh, whilo the leather was doubled up 
and oafriod by the owners to be again used in a similar 
manner. 

The articles of internal trade were usnally sold at 
weekly fairs or those hold at periodical intervals or in the 
regular bazaars. Begarding the first a few words may 
be said hare. Fairs (s'Oftfa) were usually established by the 
ruler or the local chieftain in ordet^to encourage trade in 
the country, for as the demand for goods by the consumers 
increased, particular localities were not able to supply all of 
thorn. Besides it was also a source of income to the Govern* 
ment, for a small duty was collected on the articles sold in. 
the bazaar. The fairs attracted traders from great distances 
and wore an instrument of periodic trade. Usually fairs 
were held once a week or twice a week. But in a big city 
like Vijayanagar a fair was held every day in a part of the 
city.'”*’ The articles of ^trade that entered a fair were 
bontes, bullocks, grains besides many others of a similar 
nature. In order to attract merchants to bring thoir articles 
of trade to such fairs, concessions were at times shown to 
thcm.'^'i The bazaars appear to have done retail trading 
as well The trading centres were generally the important 
towns to which were taken tlie raw and finished articles that 
xrere produced in the neighbourhood. The articles however 
Uiat were carriod a long way for being sold, were either of 
small bulk and high price or those that bad been localised 
in a few places perhaps on account of physical reasons. 


SecUun 4 

The State and Cosnerce 

Tho role of tho State in the expansion of commerce 
and tho guaraiutce of security iu the empire for the 
fostoring of an active commercial life in the country can 
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hardly be exaggerated. An irresponsible economic policy 
would etifllo commerce and kill industriee. Want of 
security in the empire may paralyse all trade and shatter 
the economic well-being of tho society. A study of tho 
economic policy of the Vijayanognr sovereigns shows that . 
they were anxious to raiso the standards of llie socio-economic I 
well-being in the Empire. 

The rulers considered it thoir duty to encourage the 
foreign commerce of tho country. Kf^ijadcva R’tya lays 
down in his ZmitkinniSlycuhi tho maxim to be followed by the 
kings in this rospeot. He says: “A king shonld impjove 
the harbours of his country and so encourage its commerce 
that horses, elephants, precious gems, sandalwood, pearls 
and other articles aro freely imported into his country. 
He should arrange that the foreign sailors who land in his 
country on account of storms, illness and exhaustion I 
are looked after in a manner suitable to their nationali¬ 
ties.*** In another place he observes; “Make the merchants 
of distant foreign countries who import elephants and good 
horses be attached to yourself by providing them with doily 
audience, presents and allowing decent profits. Then those 
articles will never go to your enemies That those 
maxims wore followed in the Empire is bom,? out by tho 
evidence of Barbosa, who, referring to Vi jayanagar, observes: 

** There is great traffic aud an endless number of merchants 
and wealthy men, as well among the natives of tho city 
who abide therein as amongst those who como thither from 
outside, to whom the king allows such freedom that every 
man may come and go and live according to his oum creed, 
without enquirj' whetlier he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or 
Heathen. Great equity and justice is observed to all, not 
only by the rulers but by the people one to another. ”*** 
Likewise the State sought to assure security to the mer¬ 
chants who brought their goods from distant countries. In 

15S. C«nte. IV, t. 2*0. 
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Calicut for instaooc there was Buoh great security prevailing 
that Abdur Razzak noted with pleasure that rich inorchants 
brought to that place from maritime countries large 
merchandise, which they disembarked and deposited in 
the streets and market-places, and for a length of time left 
it without consigning it to any one’s charge or placing it 
under a guard. The officers of the custom house had it under 
their protection and kept guard over it night and day.*** 
A word about the safety of the ships which on account of 
weather or some other reason reached a place to which it 
was not bound. It was the practice in other countries to 
plunder such ships. But in India tho treatment given to 
them was different. According to Abdur Razzik whatever 
place a ship may come from or wherever it may bo bound, 
when it reached the port, it was treated like other vessels 
and had no trouble of any kind to put up with.'** 

Articles of foreign trade like horses, elephants and 
precious stones were in great demand at tho royal courts 
and that gave much encouragement to foreign traders. This 
is well indicated by the remark of Nuniz that 
Sftjuv* Narasimha took horses dead or alive at three for a 
thousand pai'tlofi*, and of thoso that died at sea they brou- 
. ght him the tail only and he paid for it just a.s if it had 
been alive.’" 

The tariff policy of a government generally affects tlie 
trade of the country. To use a modern expression the 
• policy of the government was the encouragement of free 
trade in preference to a policy of protection. The avail¬ 
able evidence indicates that the articles from foi-eign 
countries were subjected to a customs duty at tho place of 
imports. According to Abdur Razz&k a duty was collected 
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at Oalicut at the rate of two and a half per cent*** But it 
appears the rate gradually rose to five per cent towards tho 
close of the fifteenth century. It is refreshing to note that 
the Persian ambassador says that the duty was levied only 
when the sale was effected. If the goods were not sold no 
charge was made on them. Caesar Frederick says that the 
horses that went into the country from Goa paid a custom 
i **two and forty pigodie’’ oach«‘** On the east coast at 

^ S'adiravHs'agan Pa^^iuam (modern Sadras) for instance, 

wa-s levied a duty on certain articles of mcrclrandiso; ten 
percent was collected on the sale of cloth, fifteen per cent 
on the sale of oil and two-fifths of a on every bundle 

of female cloth.'** This wise iwlioy of the levy of a tax on 
' the articles sold, and not on the articles como for sale, must 

I have very much encouraged the sale of morchandtso, more 

; specially the foreign ones. 

The flourishing condition of internal trade in a country 
depends on the security and safety in the empire. The forc^in 
travellers who visited the Vijayanagar Empire wore very 
{ much impressed with the sense of security prevailing in it. 

I Varthema who bears testimony to such a state of affairs 

! says that in Vijayanagar one could go anywhere in safety.'** 

} Reference has been made to the remark of Barbosa 

• that great equity and justice was observed to all 

' not only by tho rulers but by the people, one to another.*** 

Tho security of tho people was sought to be assured by 

I the Government by tho organisation of a police system and 

i the imposition of severe punishment for offences. The 

t police force in the Empire was of two kinds, one maintained 

I , by the State and the other maintained by tho peopla The 

! government policemen were nmde responsible for the main- 

! _____ 

I 
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tenance of peace and the detection of crimes within their 
jurisdiction. Their business was to acquaint themselves 
with all the events and accidents within the city and to 
recover the lost things; but if they failed to do m they 
were fined.'** Nuniss says that if any one complained to 
the king that he was robbed in such and such a province 
and on such and such a road, the king sent immediately 
for the captain of that province though ho was at court and 
the captain was seized and his properly taken if ho did not 
oatch the thief. The police of the city wore under the 
control of the Prefect of the place.'"* 

The provincial Xntfokas who wore made responsible for 
the maintenance of order within their jurisdiction attended 
to their police duties by api>ointing under them. 

The appointment of those men for AScul work wivs very 
helpful in preventing theft by their oaste-men and restoring 
the property stolen within their locality. The lUvaUfllrs 
appointed tnlaif/ttris under them in each village under their 
jnrisdiotion. The taUj/Sri was the guardian of the village 
peace. He was held responsible for the thefts in the village; 
if he was not able to oatch the thief and restore the 
stolen property he was required to make good the loss him¬ 
self.'** These local policemen were liable to be punished 
if they did not discharge their duties properly. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century for instance the at/am* 
bad'iiy/u (servants) who were doing police work at Tim- 
vo^iyUr neglected their duties as a result of which the village 
suffered much from theft and disturbances, and sustained 
much loss. They had therefore to be punished.'^® 

Those that were on police duty were given additional 
grants of land since they had to make good the loss of any 
property within the limits of the village boundary. It is 
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also intercsling lo observe that the necessity for their mak* 
ing good the loss was limited to the extent of their means 
to do so; for t!se remainder was levied on the village as a 
whole.”* 

But oven such fairly goo<l arraugonients with regard to 
the polios organisation in Iho Empire did not completely 
free the raads from the robbers, on account of which there 
was some insecurity in the Empire. Hence the merchants 
who travelled on roods with the merchandise had to make 
arrangements with the k7Lc>iUjHrs that they would pay a 
partienLar share of their c-arnings if they wer^ protected 
from the robbers. We get reference to the existence of 
organised freo«bootors during the period.*” Even the Portu¬ 
guese merchants seem to have indulged in some robbery in 
the south.*” It is for these reasons tliat the merchants 
nsually travelled on tlio roads in company. They even paid 
money to private persons to protect them from robbers in 
the dangerous zones on the roads. Thus in spite of 
the protection nfforded by the State the merchants some¬ 
times appear to have carried on their trade imder adverse 
circumstances. 

Then again, local dues were levied on articles of trade. 
Bice refers to a kind of tax called the T/i3rya<fay<(tu*** by 
which is meant a duty on articles in transit, oolleoted from 
the merchants carrying them for sale. According to 
Nuniz a particular gate at the capital was rented out for 
twelve thousand jHtrtUwa and every one carrying merchandise 
into the city had to pay duly. Nuniz says that every day 
entered Uu'ough the gates of the city two thousand oxen 
overy one of which three tU^eea except certain polled 
oxen without hems which never paid anything in any part 
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of the realm,"* The levy of such tolls on articles of trade 
must have made it necessary for the merchants to raise the 
prices of articles. 

Considering various factors it appears that the 
merchants must have laboured under some disadvantages, 
at least those engaged in internal trade in the Empire. 
It seems that the kings in thei^ anxiety lop^uro for 
themselves the articles of foreign merchandise and to prevent 
them from going to the Muslim court in the north gave the 
dealers in foreign goods, special privileges and fsmihties to 
trade in their Empire freely besides consuming a large ipart 
of the imports. 

Tho foregoing account of the commercial life in the 
Empire is Urgoly based on the accounts of foreign trevoiUre 
who visited Vijayanagar during the different periods of its 
history. Neither tho indigenoue literatnre nor the numerous 
epigraphs do help us very much in making a g^ potura 
of the commercial aoUvitie. in the Empire. The epigraph, 
which are ol any help to us simply refer to so^ 
trade that were taken to tho market and tho duties lev^ 
on thorn, but do not mention tho other aspMt* of trade 
in the Empire. So oor knowledge of tho8ub]eot is 

perhaps one-sided. 
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CHAPTER V 

TAXATION, CURRENCY AND MEASURES 
Stction 1 
Taxation 

All governments depend on finance, and hence great 
attention is paid to it. Though to some extent governed by 
custom, the revenue administration in the Vijayanagar 
Empire was based on some well defined principles.* The 
Bouroes of revenue in it may be classified under the follo>ving 
important heads: 

1. Land tax 

3. Property tax 

3. Commoroial tax 

4. Profession tax 

5. Industries tax 

0. Social and communal taxes 

7. Military contributionK 

8. Judicial fines and similar income and 

0. Miscellaneous souroos of lovenuc. 

1 . Laiul Utee 

A good share of the revenues of the government was 
contributed by land tax. In the levy of the tax on land 
oertain factors wore taken into account by the government, 
such as the fertility of the soil, the nature of the tenure 
under w'hicb land was held, the kind of crop that was 
raised on it, and the irrigation facilities enjoyed by the 
land. An important fact that deserves mention hero is that 
the taxes payable to the government depended on the yield 
of land. Different methods appear to have been followed 

1. Tb* rartiin* aSBinlcirktlon In Um Vijkjantgar Em|>lrc 1* Uen oob. 

with by Iho »utbct ha bl* book. dimiini$tratiM and Sjeeiat Lif* 
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in making aaseesment on land. An important basis of 
assessment on wet land was the sowing capacity of the 
particular unit, while the assessment on dry land 
was usually calculated in tonuH of the number of ploughs 
required for cultivating a particular unit, though, on 
that account, it was not unusual to make assessment on 
it in the same way as assessments were made on wet land. 

lionds were surveyed completely by Kr^padBva B&ya 
for fixing the rates of assessment. A record of 1613 A.D. 
ii>eutions that some lauds, w’ere granted “ >icoording to for¬ 
mer measurement ’* which indicates that there were two 
measurements, one old and the otlier new. According to 
Bice in the time of Acyuta Raya “ the 

revenues of the Vijayanagar State were first reduced to a 
regular form checked by ordinances, and a system of 
accounts and management introduced, calculated to im¬ 
prove the revenue of the Empire gradually in yearly 
amount without distressing the inhabitants.”* 

Regarding the mesieurement of laud there wore local 
vanatious and the inscriptions of the period menliou difie- 
rent measuring rods as having been used in the different 
parts of the Empire. The differences in the measuring 
rods catised such inconvenience to the authorities that on a 

few occasions they tried to make changes in them.* y 

/ 

Opinion is divided among scholars .as to the exact 
shaie of the State from the produce of land. Contemporary 
evidence does not throw much useful light on this question. 
Wilks says that VidyiraigLya (M5dhav5c5rya) published a 
manual based on the text of Partoara in which the rates of 
assesment on lands are dealt with. Briefly he took the 
S^tra rate of one-sixth of the crops as the government 
share, and assuming that the average out-turn was twelve 
times the seed sown, he distributed thirty ku^ of paddy 
from two and a half kuUit of land as follows: 
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To the lord 1/4 

74 

To the cultivator 1/2 

16 

To the Sarkar 1/6 

6 

To temples 1/30 

1 

To Brahmans 1/20 

IJ 

Total ... 

30 htifii 


The ahjuros of the temples and the Bralimans wore 
taken by the Sarkar and paid over to them so that the 
share payable by the landholder was really 1/4 of the girm 
produce. Wilks says that in view of the difficulties 
experienced in adhering to tlieso i-ecommondations, Hari- 
hara converted the payment in kind into payment in cash 
“found 'd on the quantity of laud, the requisite seed, the 
avorage iiicroase and the value of grain’ .* 

Burnell feels that the share of the State in the produce 
from land was one half while Hayavadana Rao thinks that 
the rate of taxation under Vijayanagar was between forty 
two and fifty percent. Ellis however observes that the tax 
was always more than the sixth or fourth permitted by the 
Sanskrit lawyers. Rico estimates the total income of the 
State at 81 ororos of acakoti eakras or patfodoir^ Nuniz says 
that the feudal vassals of the Vijayanagar sovereigns paid 
every year sixty lakhs of pardaot as royal dues which was 
half of the gross income from the lands under them.* The 
Vurhan-i-ma'nr estimates the revenue of the ‘acentssd 
infidel' Sodas-iva Raya at twelve crores of huus. The epi¬ 
graphs of the period do not how<ivor help us very much in 
determining the rates of assessment obtoining then. 
. Though some of them mention the amount of revenue col¬ 
lected from land many of them merely refer to the taxes 
collected both in kind and in cash. FurUie there appear to 
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b66]i diffcronccfl in the r&tes of taxes collected firoin 
different places. However the folio-wing details may be set 
down. 

According to .m inscription of 1429—30 A. J), the resi¬ 
dents of ParantakanSdu arrived at a decision as to the vari¬ 
ous items of taxes that they would pay to government 
(rajVy^ram tfaiwnr-waai). Some speoiffed lands in the 
district were set apart as bmds that could not be interfered 
with by classifying them as jpctn^mi-a^w (lands belonging to 
the State, crown lands), jivilapiirfUy a4nippu (lands held in 
lease), iffUtagiU (contract of lease), and tfSimi (service t«?lm). 
The «do8 of assessment fixed were as follows:— 

oUiM t*x« mwb u 

ItapikkAi, ramwnA* 
dam. 

kiJjiiJutlln, Mo. oil 
MOh 


(A) 

1. P*ddr a»U« Wa"* ol puddy i pinion 

9. DnevItWaUd wmU Uwt tO kalamt o( 
bcoDfbt ttudot oolUntlca). 

8. Vomt roclkimod 90 „ 

4. bud* •ad 20 M 

fMdi iTTlffaUd b; 

baUag w*Ur 

(B) 

0. rUnUia aad fagucaua 
gardMi* la wot Uad 

5. PlanUla and lacarooao gardau* 

la (amteakaianta). 

T. blarthM prodaoiiis nd 
lotaiaa 

6. Laadt prodaoiag taraiMle, 

gtagir, onlona. gatlle M... 

9. Land! prodaohic btln]a)i 


00 JMMMMM 

40 .. 

£6 

80 ., 


90 potimii 
IS 

9 

10 

00 pofianf loohid- 
lag orarMp^pi 


Awe-unaat in padd^ on ooo vtH 
Clan ollaad iaoladlag arorapi’fK, 

{/aUoi etc. 
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OUm of land 


AtMMmoni Ib p»ddy on oot 
inoludlBi l«r««UJ»^r«, 
ih^i tU. 


oUMtUxta anebu 
fcJt>iUba< raaumP- 

d««. 

kJaUfiN, ato. o« 
c«eh Blii 


I 

i 

I 

i 

j 

i 


♦ 


10. Land* prodBoiog milupantUi, 

OMtot »aeda, MrogitpantUi, 
iBBStBrd, Bangal gtam and 
kMramtei (oarthamna Unolo* 
llooa). (Mgaltaiy aod 

plsMi (Uuada prodaeing paddy 
aad tfOmbala^t. 

11. lAnda ptodadog gram, graao 

pvlaa, UiaijMfriiii, laBi 
OfMapaUm. iHlai. (atHvoragM. 

fOtiuU, ata. 

Ig. Landa producing aaaamam 
(taxad (or Aral crop). 

18. lAiidi riolding •edUeofKRdu. 

14. Landa yialdlng o(iiNMd«h»f**<adM 
(Uxod (or Orst crop). 


90 pOMOau 

(Indndiag ororai- 
fffv, niretAi, ata. 


1 (NHiian 


I .. 


800 

100 .. 


Dry orapa (Fagpaplr*) 

1. Erary Ato aroea palm yialdlng ... ^ '• 

about 1.600 outa par traa. «fflridWr*»* 

9. Baary eoooanot pala yialdlng ... i " 

not loti than 40 (raiu 


If. A.-/randat traaa which hata nol boraa (rail, btrxaa traaa aod troaa 
ta tha baokyarda o( boaiaa aro atamptad: 


8. Baary Jack traa yialdlng nd 
IMO than 90 (talW par traa. 

If. B.—Tha lUtTOondlag H- •. **• 
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An infloription mentions that the rate of taxes was 
as follows ;—* 

1/3 of the produce for fcMfwmt during winter 
1/4 for seeamum and rt^i (IrAZnorof^w) 

1/6 for millet {taragu), s^Zimai, hantbu, and other crops 
cultivated in dry lands 
1/4 for sesamum, horse-gram, jMujarii, etc. 

• In 1504-05 A. D. a fresh assessment was made in parts 
of the tkb modem South Aroot district according to which 
lands were to be measured year after year with the 
standard rod of thirty-four foet and that fifteen pammg 
(including all kerns of taxation) were to be levied on one 
ma of dry land and twenty jMmins on one of wet land 
and that towards (truynpifa one-eighth was to be levied on 
each tenant* 

Taxes on wet lands wore paid usually both in kind and 
cash and were respectively known as nsffilyom and 
or and jtcHrMulal. But taxes on dry lauds appear 

to have been invariably paid in cash. 

2. Property tax 

All property, both ‘movable and immovable, was 
taxed. Property included houses, house-sites, treasure 
troves, cows, bulls, sheep, etc. It is interesting to note 
that unoccupied houses were exempt from taxation. The 
main difference however between taxation on property in 
ancient and mediaeval India and in modem India is that 
while in the modem period the annual income or the rental 
value of the property is taken into account for purposes of 
taxation, in the earlier periods the property was taken as a 
unit for purposes of taxation, irrespective of the income 
from it. As in the case of the tax on land, there appear to 
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have been local variationB with regard to tho tax on pro¬ 
perty. The following details may bo set down here:— 


StorUd hooiM ... 

Hodm with Ittstd* ... 

KsKolpanoa. Cbinglaptii dlairiot) 

Boom of • (Inetiidfaii tUti, ffrowuti. 

*tarolp(utam, •!«. ... ... 

Ha«iMo( nM(rm.Tr ... 

BoomoI •itdUiii/ 

V«nM[id*li* with atoping roofi (TinraigkTSr, Tanjort dial). 
Boaaa ol» V»it'7» (Bangalora) ... 

Baob of tho Mffia (V^dbioalaoi, South Areol). ... 
Soch Mral {TirttUcorllsO 

Outhouaa (TclondQr) ... ... 

Boaaa alio (8'0rkS<}) 

Oow (0. nagor. Hjraoio) 


3 ;>aMoia 

I jwioat** 

9 

II .. 

1) .. 

I .. 

1 .. It 

» » •• 

1 .. “ 

1 fodtrt}n«'' 

1 

i pa<lgti«a” 


3. Obtam«rotaZ Uures 


A large share of ilte State rovenne was contributed by 
the duties on trade and commercial transactions. .Accor¬ 
ding to Rioe customs may bo divided under throe different 
hoods, fthalWlJltjam, vidr^tHijam and in3!Lnlil(i>fityiw. Under 
the first hood may bo grouped the customs on goods impor¬ 
ted to bo sold at one place; under tho second may be group¬ 
ed the duties levied on goods exported to foreign countries. 

All kinds of goods, oven fire-wood and straw paid these 
duties excepting glass rings, brass pots and soap balls ". '* 
The places, where customs were usually collooted, wore rest- 
houses, water-sheds, salt-beds, market towns and roads 
frequenty by people.'* Tho rates of commorcial taxes lovied 
on commodities ore indicated by a few inscriptions. 
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Among tbera the Kon^nTidn meoription of KrwAdBTii Kiys 
uiBidtioiiB tbo f&Uo'wing rates: 


Ms Ar/kJa 


{Avil 




1. epn^mlllAl 

WT iH 

9, UILLtt 

■■ 

3 , SiLt 

■1 



Ei^ 


6- Fcultf 


7. Brlajaln 


B, OtHPtnG DhU 


■91, [» ft*aF»Ttl 1*1“ 

■ftTItnpAriltfi} 

M 

10, eTD(iiGF^°F 

Fh 

11, ElKh ar>^ 

" 

19, gf Ain 

'■ 

Ur ^tncH (nn 

FF 

ll, It»d ETPm 

1< 

15. Wta*t 

FI 

10. Q*tiFUUii 

" 

IT. Oil.i«*ai 

>■' 

IS. Bluk pul<t 

■' 

19. Antmula 

IF 

30- Cirttfln 

h> 

91, TittiTLad 

■' 

32, QbJI-huI* 

jt 

lit, UnoteUia Httif 
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Such a multiplicity of taxes levied on articles of iner- 


ohandise brought in enormous revenues to the government. 
Nuniz estimates the gross income from this soarco at 
NBgal&pura alone at forty-tr^'o thousand jMi'tfoox. He says: 
“The duties in this land being (are) veiy great; since 
nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, 
even men and women as well as headloads of mercliandise".” 
If NSgalftpura alone yielded so mneh revenno it is not dif> 
ficult to imagine the total revenue to the State from this 
source, for, as has been said earlier, there wore a good 
number of towns and cities in the Empire. Besides, exciw 
duties appear to have boon levied on the manufacture of 
salt and the drawing of toddy. 

4. Proftgsion ioMs 

The principle of the levy of the profession tax appears 
to have been that a particular person was born in a com* 
munity and was exercising a profession. His taxable 
capacity was also taken into consideration. The rates of 
taxes on him appear to have varied from place to place; 
But our evidence on the question is very slender. 
However the following details may be noted. 

so. 349 e( 1893; E. L, tI. p. 333. 
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Amopg otbere that taxed appear to have been tbs 
villago boailuian, sbepberda, carpenters, wasbennon, potters 
iiYaccftUB, cobblers, musiciaua, gilders, todday-drawlsiB* 
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painters, goldsmiths, dombaras and slaves.*' In some 
insoriptions in the Padukko^^ai area vtq find rofcronoe to 
taxes like pillrtiVarj, nUvari (poll tax) and parWa^Mjwi.” 

5. Iwhisti'ies tarn 

In the Vijayanagar days the indnstrios 'S'ore all taxed. 
The basis of assessment appears to have been the not profit 


the owners of industries were expected to derive by running 
them. We get reforenoe to the following rates of taxes 
during the period 

KoUckolo (wtom) with o«m woririns loom 

4 pnriatu 

Wonr with loom Uiat Som doI work iaJMsri) ... 

® 99 

S’oUjm (wwoTOf) fot oioh loom 
liMO loom not In wocklng ardor 
(41 TfravnlgOTUf, TmuJoto D».)*’ 

9 .. 

It - 

Booh loom for Iho portloh* — 

(At V(ddb«e>wloin. Booth Arcot Dt.)'* 

i pMOW 

Loom >t PallpporAkoyll In Cbinglepot Dl.)'* 

9 pB{iaMt 

Loom »t VoTolor in th8 inma diotrot” 

8 


Among the other industries that were taxed were gra¬ 
zing," running of boats** and the raanufacturo of stamps 
for looms.** The diamond industry was also taxed.*’ 


6 . ifilitary cmtrUntHon 

For the proper maintenance of the array and the forts 
in the Empire a few taxes were collected from the people. 


as. T. V. ^ cii. p. M. 

». I. P. B.. TU »nd 784. 

80. 80 of 1014; 1918, prr» 41. 

81, 91 of 1918. 

89. 089 of lOU; Btp., 1913, pon 
88. 804 of 1008. 

84. R. 1.. Ttlfa p. 804. 

X,. Ibid. 

30. B. 0., xl, 08. 3. 
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Of thflia were tihe dbirtcilt/* dan^jahststi^mija Mad damt&ya^ 

Jtamiflffatjwi,” aM 

pa^jrt or Thfl ttittMn and 

appear to tiava belonged to the same group'** 

7. SofitiiJ fwwi centiMJesHii' 

Some eociftl contributions T^sre collected from the 
people either by the government or by recogniaed^ public 
and Boeial iuetitutioaa. MarmgBS were taxed during the 
period j ae also marriage proceasiona and marriEige pandaln. 
The group oiiganiaationB lihe tlie JAwipai and Vtdcfi^ai 
oUases, Jangaioae, Madigaa and otheiB were also tftjied. 
The itarttHai a-nd the Fid^LrivaH were local taxes 

collected for the benefit of the loce^l bemplea. 

S. Jtiduuij tJKimt aini 

The Judicial department ot the gov'emment got good 
revenues for the State, Pinea were imposed for fauUsj 
juinoyandfis, theftp adulteryj. injustice etc. The right 
of dispensing justice w'sls at times given to a fow pej^ple, 
who oolleoted the fines and other income and paid a contri¬ 
bution to the gcvermufint. Rice describos the system in 
the following words: The goYernment used to appoint 
Bome aged meu of the several interioT classes to be the 
heads of their respective castes and to administer juatioe. 
These headmen^ on ftuy complaint again et their people* 
should iuYQStigate it and fine them if guilty, adjudging 
the fine ot punishment proportioned according to the law 
and tho nature of the case. For instance a husband 
convicting bis wife of adultery was allowed to sell her to 
another man but of his own caste, ftnd receive the price for 


SB. Uab. 1930; TS. 

9S. UEK, 1033, Rt»„ |P(« 13 ; 1^11, pm !]!. 

ID, E.3„ TVU, p. 113. 
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his use.Tho headmen collected fines, perquisites 

and presents from their oristes from wliich they paid an 
annual tax to the government. ’* ** 

0 . (hutemary paynienl 

Besides, the government were entitled to certain 
customary payments and servioos. Among thorn were the 
Uliyam, illanuifiji, t'umai etc.** The government demanded 
fi*ee labour for many of its undertakings in lieu of which it 
collected a tax known as the tertiwirt. Though the kings 
remitted different taxes, tliey were not prepared to give 
away tho Similarly bcnovolonccs were demanded 

from tlie people almost regularly. This kind of compulsory 
collection is indicated by the terms Miye and kaffayavt* 

MeUtot! of collection 

The government adopted different methods for the 
collootion of taxes. The first was the one according to 
which the government appointed its own officers for the 
collection of the State revenues apparently from the ryot- 
wari villages, an important feature of which was tho 
ownership of land by individual persons. Officers were also 
appointed to coUeot the rent from the demesne lands. The 
second was the farming system according to which the taxes 
from a particular area were farmed out to the highest 
bidder. This is indicated by the inscriptions and literature 
of the period. Nuniz mentions that a particular gate at 
Vijayanagar was rented out for twelve thousand pardaos 
each year and no man could enter it without paying just 
what the renters askod for." The same system appears to 
have prevailed in Oolkonda also during the period. From 
the point of view of tho government’s responsibility for the 
ooUeotion of taxes this system was the simplest, but the 

45. RiM, Mftore (h».. I. rp. 5S4-S'. 

40. B. I. U r. No. SSr, r ol 1089; S95 ot 1921. 

47. 74 ol 1915; Btjfu P*» 79. 

48. B. 0.. xl, OA. r, B. I, xvil, p. US. 

49. SomU, op. tU^ p. 900. 
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people appear to Sia^e Bufiarcd under it, for the renter paid 
hisTnonay regularly lt> the goTemment and hence was not 
interlered Tvitb, though ha oppressed the people with haaiTy 
taxes. As Moreland sayE, the net payments made by the 
farmcrs-inohief ooiistLtnled the central ravenuo at the 
disposal of the kinfi end hie minister while within the 
‘government^ or district the armer-imchiEf could farm out 
!vny pofisibla eouroe of roveuhoj the balance o£ reoeipta 
alter making good his contract remaining at hia own 
dispogaL The finanoiftl sysisui in South India, WM thus 
perhaps tlio simplest as it wat? the most oppressivo which it 
would he poBsihlo to devise. 

A method, slightly different Irom the aaoond, wee the 
one wlicre the govarnmant doalt with the local assemblies 
with Tegard to the collection of taxes, EsmiaBion of oxiflting 
tftiieB or tlie hupositiou of now ones had to be made only 
with the ooueent of the bodiee. 

The last method formed pelt, of the iVityffiifai™ tystem. 
According to it e great part of tho Empire wes parcelled 
out emoug feudal vassals each of whom was made respon¬ 
sible for a frited aimual financial contribution and the 
supply of a military conttngent during times of war. The 
feudal vaseaU who wero known as ai/wmfiayafcas were 
required to pay in their oontributions at the time of the 
celebration of the grsat nwfiJliKrwiBH festival at the capital. 

2 

Coins, Ueasurss and Weiahta 

The economic condition of a country is generally 
refieotod in its oiirrency syatejn. With the foundation of 
the ‘Vijayanagar Empire the ourrency eystom In South India 
bEcamo woU regulated. ‘'Tbe matrix was adopted to tlie 


«]., EVoui (f AwraftjPt.r, pp. STa-73. 
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exolnaion of the punch. A uniform weight standard of the 
pagoda$ was introduced, the shape and metallic value of 
tho different coins were fixed and the coinage in geueral 
was sub-divided into several denominations. ^ 

It may be noted in passing that though tho currency 
system of the country was improved daring the Vijaya- 
nagar period and tho use of money economy became more 
regular, there wore other articles which Rorvod as tho media 
of exchange. Nicolo dei Conti says that inthe region about 
Yijayanagar, gold, worked to a certain weight, was used 
as money in tho oarly part of the fifteenth century; in some 
parte pieces of iron worked into needles were used as 
ourrenoy, while in others stones, called the cate'-eyes, were 
used as the media of exchange.’* Besides, as it still prevails 
in some parts of tho country, money did not enter at all in 
trade transactions, for they wore done to some extent by 
barter. Among tlio administrative reforms of Harihiura II, 
one was with regard to the curroncy system. He issued an 
order that taxes must bo paid in money instead of in kind. 
This made the uso of monoy important and necossary and 
led to the minting of coins of different denominations. 
Though Kannada was the language used for tlio legends on 
the coins, NSgari also was largely use<l. Many symbols 
wore used on the coins which afford interesting material for 
a study of tho political and religious conditions of tho 
period; but the scope of the present subject does not include 
a discussion of such questions. Wo are concerned only 
with tho ourrenoy as a media of exchange. 

It is tho theory of modem economists that only a rich 
country can afford to have a gold currency and that such 
ourrenoy cannot circulate in India in view of the general. 
poverty of tho people. But it deserves to bo noted that in 
the Yijayanagar Empire the eurrenoy system was based on 

gold though silver and copper coins were also in great use. 

■ 

ei. B*xatUfHar)f Crnnumeraticn rofwM, p. 107. 

6S. )£»ior, India, p. Oa 
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Tho coinage was divided into different varieties both in gold 
and copper. It is curious that we get only stray references 
to silver as a unit of currency. According to the descrip, 
tion of Abdur Rszzik the units of currency that were in 
circulation in the Vijayanagar Empire during the time of 
his visit to it were m follows:— 

(7oU 

t, VcrShA 
S. P&rtAb.-l/3 
a FuMm—1/10 pttUb. 

aUttr 

1. Tlr—1/S £»ata 

Cepptr 

I. Hi Tit. 

But this a very meagre account of the currency system 
of the country, for from the inscriptions of the period, it is 
evident that there were in circulation a large number of 
coins of different denominations. They may be classified 
as follows: 

Otld 

1* Varthtt, VoS. w VmoS* 

1.^ Pt*U^ 

a' uti 
a 

>. Sl|» 

Silur 

L Til* 

CtVftt 

1. F»p* 

a nut 
3. Kstra 

The gadi/nna to which we get frequent references in 
the Kannada inscriptions appears to have been the same 
as the uirWia weighing about fifty to fifty.two grains in 
the Vijayanagar period.** The name vatztha seems to have 
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como down from the C&lukyas who bad Iho vtiiTUiA IdSUana 
or the boar devioo for tboir coinage. In Romo of the coins 
wore figured Durg3 and VarSh-'v or the boar. It_^was also 
called the pagotla of whioli, descriptions are available in 
the writings of the foreign travellers who visited the Empire. 
Barbosa says the jHinlao was coined in certain cities of the 
kingdom of Narsyngua and that it was round and made in 
a mould. There appear to have been throe varieties of the 
varZlha, namely^ and 

The last of thorn appears to have been the same as 
the ordinary r-i tnha weighing about fifty two grains. The 
relation between the gJuiffitarsJui and the t>u<l<Iavai7llKi is 
not known; but it appears the ratio between the ghatti- 
rarZl/ui and the was 7:5. The dod^car^n was 
double the ordinary gadyUm or both in its weight 

and value. A good numbot of this variety is not available. 
But the one that is figured in Elliot's Coins of Hovlhsm India 
was issued by Kr?iaad5va Riya and weighed 119.7 grains.** 
We get reference also to the cakra~ifa^l*/am, cnkfti-rarTUut 
and We do not know what they signified; 

but they were possibly forms of the same coin issued at 
different times.** Abdur Rasz&k mentions that a gadt/Hna 
was equal to ten while Vartlioma monlion.s that it was 
equal to twenty peUf. This loads us to the inference that 
iho gadynm referred to by Varlheina was the double 
or do4duiainha. Barbosa thinks that the purdno (pagoda) 
was equal to three hundred :vnd twenty reis, •while Paes 
says that it was equal to three huudred and sixty reis.*' 
According to Barbosa' the gold of the purdao was rather 
base.** 

- / 
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The gadijSm also appears to have been known as hon 
or jMfl. An epigraph gives expression to the words ga 7 6 5 
which is explained in words as seven homM and five /wna 
the symbol being evidently introduced to separate the two 
denominations honau and hana!^ A w'as equal to a 
pagodat a vatSha or ten The r^hai poB 

appears to have been the same as the pon mentioned above." 

The PfatBpa or ParfdJb appears to have been half of a 
gadynm.** The koti was probably also a gold coin of a 
smaller denomination and was one-fourth of a vatiUia. An 
epigraph of 1463 A. D. mentions that four lutis made one 
vaiUha.*’ 

But the coin that was in large circulation was the 
panam or ham. It was one-tenth of the poB in value as 
may be inferred from many inscriptions of which one 
mentions that 131 poss (varO/uu) and 6i pamms were equal 
to 1316i panams" It weighed about 5.2 grains. We do 
not know if it was the same as the rUka whicli was also 
one-tenth of a vaiBfui." Next to the panam appears to 
have been a coin called cimatn'* which, according to the 
' Kellers fnecriptiofu (Glossary), was one-eighth of a pagetda. 
Tliere were also coins smaller than the pana that were in 
circulation. One of them was the hJSga which was one- 
fourth of the pane." This coin appears to have been also 
known as lllHnu” Another coin which was half the lOga 
w'as called a beU.^ 
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The only ailver coin of which we hear in the Vijaya- 
nagar period was the /H*’ which Abdur RazzSk says was 
one-sixth of a jwnata.’* But Mahuan mentions a coin 
called iawh which was one-fifteenth of a panaiH,'* while 
Vartliema refers to a coin called fJlrs equal to one-sixtoonth 
of a These two latter coins appear to have been 

tlie same wliile the ture of Abdur RazxJlk could have been a 
coin of a higher denomination. 

We have practically no knowledge about the copper 
coins during the period* though there must have been a few 
among them. Of them mention may l>a made of the 
jkimnh JUal and Among the other coins of smaller 

denominations appear to have been the inil'MH, flanuna and 
c3tKih(. The exact value of Uiese coins is not known. There 
was besidoK a copper fam which was one-third of a j»iym 
or two c.aah. 

Besides these coins the currencies of foreign countries 
were also in circulation in tlio Bmpire* particularly in 
places wlierc the foreign merchants had settled. The 
Portuguese coin that was in circulation in the country 
was the cTHztulo. There were two varieties of it, the full 
and the half, the former weighing about 60 gr. or 9 sli. 6 d. 
of English money and the latter 30 gr. or 4 sh. 10, 5 d. 
The gold dwwr of Egypt was 9 sh. 9 d. The reol was 
a very small coin and was about 28 d.‘ The florin 
was a Florentine unit of currency which may be valued at 
9 sh. 4.8561 d. of English money.'* The ducai was a 
Venetian coin worth about 9 sh. 2.84 d. The larin which 
was in shape like a small rod of silver of the size of the pen 
of a goose feather was onc-sixth of a dueoi, and one lirin 
was equal to about half of a gniidtr,** 

74. M*Jor, India, p. M, 

75. 3BA8, 1S05. p. 344. 
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Care wae taken to nee that there was no debasement of 
oiirrenoj and the fineness of the gold in the coins was 
assured.*** An epigraph for instance mentions gold of three 
kinds of fineuoss 8, 81 and 9. It is interesting to note that 
usually the money was paid in the presence of the village 
goldsmith who examined the fineness of the coins with the 
help of the touchstones kept for tho purpose.*' Tha gold¬ 
smiths wore also tho money-changers of the period, about 
whom we have an exoollont description in the writings of 
Varthema. Referring to tliem at Calient ho saysi: “ The 
monoy-cliangers and bankers of Calicut have some weights, 
tliat is, balance, which iire so small that the box in which 
they stand and the weights toguth:;r do n.>t weigh half an 
ounce; and they are so true that they will ttim by a hair 
of tho head. And when they wish to test any piece of gold,* 
they have carats of gold as we have , and they have the 
touch stone like us. And they tost after our manner. When 
the touch stono is full of gold, they have a b.all of a certain 
composition which resembles w.ax, and ^with this ball when 
they wish to soo if the gold bo good or poor, they preas on 
the touchstone, and then they see in the ball the goodness 
of the gold, and they say: ** uirt uaimif, uluaga'\ that is, 
“this is good and this is poor". And when that ball is 
full of gold, they melt it, and take out all the gold which 
they have tested by the touchstone. The said money 
oh.angors are extremely acute in their bminess ”.** Vasco 
da Gama also rofors to them in tire following words: “ The 
overseer of the treasury then sont for a changer, weighed it 
all, and proved it with his touchstones which they carry 
for that purpose, and with which they are very clever; and 
they set a value on each ooin."** 
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^fint 

The centrftl mint was an important department of 
odminiatration. Abdnr Basztlk says that tho usage of the 
country was that at a stated period every one throughout 
the whole Empire carried to the miuttlie revenue (sui) 
which was due from him and whoever had money due to 
him from the Exchequer received an order upon the 
mint** Thotigh the issue of currency was a monopoly of the 
State which issued as far as ^Mssible coins of particular 
denominations, wo get rofer.mce to a multiplicity of coins as 
having been current in the Vijayanagar period. Barboea 
refers to the minting of /wr/Aifl** in many towns in the 
kingdom.** Thus we hear of v^iiHrapamui,** rBlaf colt 
tirofj/ftlM L'di^ai immmT and others. Erom the provincial 
seats of BarakUr and Mangaltlr were issued a few 
gadyH^." Likewise Lakkapi^ DandanSyaka a viceroy 
under Deva Bltya IT issued coins in his own name.” Not 
only that; private individuals were granted the right of 
issuing coins and owning private mints.** Thus the noirtm 
parirUi-a* appear to have been empowered to issue coins.** 
Such local currencies appear to have been in use only in 
the localities concerned, and heuco gave some difficulty 
to the people. Caesar Frederick who had bitter 
experience of this system remarks about it: **When we 
come into a now governor’s territory as every day we did, 
although they were all tributarie to the king of Bizenager, 
yet every one of them stamped a small coyne of copper so 
that the money we took this day would not serve the next 
day.”*’ 
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Prices 

All available evidence points to the existence of a 
great abundance of specie in the Empire. The luxurious 
extravagance exhibited at tho palace ceremonials bear 
evidence to it. Pace observes that there was much money 
in tlio land, and tho chiefs were very wailthy, and referring 
to ICr^indSva Rftya says: “Tho previous kings of tho place 
(Vijayanagar) for many years past have held it a custom to 
maintain a treasury, which after the death of each, is kept 
locked and sealed, not to be opened except when the kings 
have great need Ho further adds that tho king (Kr§^ 
d8va hftya) put in it every year ton million jwrdoos with¬ 
out taking from them one pardao more than for the 
expenses of his house." Varthema also observes that the 
ruler of Vijayanagar was the richest king he had ever heard 
spoken of and that the Brahmans said that he possessed a 
revenue of twelve thousand pardai per day. An idea of 
the wealUi of Vijayanagar may be" had from Hindu camp 
at the battle of Rak^as Tangdi. The plunder was so great 
** that every privateman in the allied army became rich in 
gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, horses and slaves’’and.af ter 
tho defeat “ five bundled and fifty elephants laden with trea¬ 
sure in gold, diamonds and precious stones valued at more 
than a hundred million sterling.left the city. * ** 

There is abundant evidence to show that the prices of 
articles were very low in the Vijayanagar Empire. Even 
in the middle of the fourteenth century Vijayanagar had 
won a name as a rich country well supplied with all good 
things. Nikitin remarks about Calicut that everything 
was cheap there." Vasco da Gama is more explicit on the 
point. Ho says that com was available in abundance at 
Calicut and that bread sold at three reals (less than a 
penny) and was sufficiant for the daily sustenance of a man. 


eS. Stwcll, pp. tit., r. 3S9. 
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He adds; “Rice, likewise, is found iu abundance.a 

very fine shirt which in Portugal fetches three hundred /"cu 
was worth hero only two ftixuiot which is equivalent to 
thirty reis.’*” Barbosa found rice selling very cheap 
in the country.- Poes also bears testimony to the 
cheapness of the articles in Vijayanagar. He describes it 
as the best provided city in the world and stocked 
witli provisions such as rice, wheat, grains, Indian corn 
(jola or jowar) and a certain amount of barley, beans, 
pulses, horse gram, and many other seeds which grow in 
the country, and says that they wore all very cheap Fowls 
were sold at the rate of three per rinlein (1. 7 d-), within the 
city while outside four could be had for the sum.- Like¬ 
wise a vintem fetched six or eight patridges or twelve to 
fourteen doves.*- Grapes weio available in largo quantities 
and sold at three bunches a /inum or /»ana and pome¬ 
granates at ten a /anota. Similarly sheep sold cheap for 
in the city markets twelve live sheep could bo had for a 
Ihnyfno while in the hills the same coin would fetch fourteen 
or Efteen sheep.’- If tl ‘0 salaries paid to the humbler 
servants of tho gt.vernment can have any relation to tlic 
general level of prices of the articles of daily consumption 
by them, tbe conclusion is inevitable that they sold cheap, 
for in the Vijayanagar days a knight with a horse and a 
slave girl was expected to live on a monthly aUowonco of 
four or five j>ardaoif or twenty-two rupees eight annas or 
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twenty-five rupees.’** . . 

It is curious that though there was abundant specie in 

the country the articles of consumption sold very cheap, 
thus disproving the quantity theoi7 of money according to 
which abnndance of specie cannot go hand in hand with 
low prices. But it may be noted hero that though such 
articles of consumption required even by ordinary people 
were selling very cheap, the same may not be said of all the 
articles sold in the Empiio. Though our data are not 
sufficient to warrant any definite conclusion on the subject, 
it appears pretty certain that the articles of luxury sold at 
a high price which could have been afforded only by the 
wealthier classes of people in the Empire. 
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Def>t Aiui 

"Whilo on this subject, a ff^w words infiy bo Raid on debt 
and current rntoG of intorsat. Tbo nifttei'ials for a study of 
this interestiiifi q^uestion are (lowavor very moagriv The 
epigraphs wbieti refer to tLo rates mention them in 
oonneclfon with the endowmeiiilB made to templflR for the 
proviftLon of speoifled ofiEcrltij^s and ^forsliip and tho supply of 
cerUin articlcri.’^ FiU'tbt;]:, iiifovuJtvtioJi is confined only to 
thfl templo troAsurio* whiob gi^vo lOiU^s to tiio people wlion-' 
evor they woro in nuiid of smmey. Ueaidfls, we got 
refer once to dolrts and intereiit only in !turftl areas \ilioro 
agrioiilluLe usually ptoponderated. I'ho ratoa of interest 
prevailing iiv the coimlpy appear to huvo varied from time 
to tiuw and from place to placo. The available evidence 
may however bo indioatod in the following tablo: 
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The raetfvory of debts as imi)ortAnt a problem in 
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repayment of debts. Varthema for instance says that 
when “a man had a right to demand anything of another 
and he happened to meet him, he had only to make a cir¬ 
cular line upon the ground and to make his debtor enter it 
which the latter never failed to do and the debtor could not 
leave this circle without satisfying his creditor or 
obtaining the remission of the debt”. He also adds that 
if the debtor left the circle without paying the debt he was 
liable to be put to death by the )ung.*** Though the above is 
a contemporary description of how repayment of debt was 
demanded of the debtors, yet the epigraphs or the indi¬ 
genous literature of the period make no reference to the 
•practice. On the other hand we hear from the inscriptions 
that the creditors appropriated the lands of the debtors 
wherever possible to the extent necessary to rewver the 
debt. luformation about the manner in which insolvent 
debtors were dealt with is not available. 

Weights whd Meaetires 

It is necessary to say here a few words alwut the 
systems of weights and measures that prevailed in the 
Vijayanagar Empire. The epigraphs of the period contain 
reference to different units of weights and measures. The 
leading feature of the system is its wide diversity on 
account of which it is difficult to evaluate common standards 
for them. The difficulty is further increased by tho intro¬ 
duction of .foreign units of weights and measures in the 
principal centres of trade and the reference by the foreign 
merohanto to the measuring unite in terms of the foreign ones. 
Very little was done to introduce any kind of uniformity in 
the prevailing systems of measuring units, particularly in 
the weight and surface measures. The different units of 
measures usually boro the names of the local rulers or chiefs 
who introduced tho measures, and no serious attempt 
appears to'^have been made to standardise them. 
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The measuring rods that appear to have been in use 
were the iOdalavukoU rajavibhafallfcol, 
and the gai^ray<ip4ami in the Chingloput district, the 
jmjalpHrai »arivuta4i in the Coimbatore district, the 
mRiayimttifltei fifteen feet long, besides rods twenty 
thirty, and thirty-four feet long in the South Arcot district, 
the injaciblaUiirOiapiulimi^m in the Tanjore district the 
patUfSlradikOl, the paUirandadikdl end the Ui4i in the 
modem Pudukko^i area."* The little reform tried to be 
effected by the government in the existing measuring rods 
in the Empire was with a view to make assessment and 
collection of taxes easy. As mentioned earlier an inscription 
of 1447 A. D. records that one VilsudSva Niyakkar, 
Tirumalai Nftyakksr of Magadai msiadalam rerised the 
length of the rod for measuring the wet and dry lands. Up 
to 1447 the date the inscription lands in Mngadaiman4='^a™ 
wore measured by a rod eighteen feet in length and assessed. 
This procedure having affected rB/Vuiaram and given room for 
theft and min it was thought that if two feet more were 
added to the old measuring rod the tax would become easy 
of payment and tlie cultirators would be in a flourishing 
condition and be able to answer for the i-ajoyicnna. On 
their representations it was ordered that the lengtli of tbe 
measuring rod should thereafter be fixed at twenty feet by 
increasing the lengtli of the old rod by two feet, that the 
lands both wet and dry must be measured out again by the 
new rod and the changes entailed noted in the account 
books.”* Likewise some reform was sought to be effected 
in the cubic measures, apparently with a view to effect 
uniformity in the oollcotion of agricultural produce as Ux 
in kind. Thus according to an inscription at KogaiyUr m 
the South Arcot district one Immadi Rftyappa Nlyaka 
ordered th.^t the measure must^ the measuring 

unit throughout the M.agadaimai?^lam. 
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The different unite of measnres may be roughly indi- 
oatod here in the following tables though there was difference 
between the same unit at different places: 


SgKor* Utanrt 
TmdII : 
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3 tola* 

8 p*l»iiu 
40 p*l*aa 
30 nuMUda 


1 p«lam 
1 oata*M«r 
I tlM or 3.0667 Ibo 
1 candy or VKram 


Tolagn: 

1 pagoda wolitht 
1 tola 

10 kamek pagodao 
or 3 totaa 
8 pollami or 34 tola* 
0 * 00*1 or 130 Iota* 

8 tU* o« 060 tola* 

M matiod* 


ZH grata* troy 
180 gralaa troy 

1 pollan 
1 pooea Mor 
iTiai 

1 nawid (100 poand* Tory) 
1 eandy or pntU. "* 
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oriAPriiiR VI 

THE STATE AND ECOlMOlilC WEt.L-BELNG 
1 

Charity and Famipa Raliaf 

Afl haB bean said cturtief flu^ iTaportant <tuty of t!i& 
state is to enhance the econotnle ivell-being of the peoplo. 
NeKttD that ooaiflfl tba affording of timely reli^ to tbe poor 
aed Riifteriag pcopla wben they are in noedof it. Works of 
this klrnl rocfiivcd due attention at the hands of the Vijuya 
negar Bovoraigns. Ileligions seatlmmit usually played a not. 
able paTt in the otganisfition of poor roliaf; emd the organi- 
sBtiOQ of cbaritablo works wja oox^flidered an ant of 
merit. Even in ordinary titnea charitable works ,^610 
undertaken. The worib of colonel Sykee are appo&ite when 
he says ■“ in the nnivtireal seotimeot of charity 'whioh is 
iuoTileated both by procept and example in all grades of 

society.,*.-...Beggars in India.rarely appeal in vam 

foi' almf), indeed they ask with confidence if not with 
msolenee, knowiog doTOtiouftl soatiaicnt which inculoatea 
tlie gift of almB in espiation of sin.“^ Kot only was gift or 
charity considered au ant of great merit, but any harm 
done to that wasconBideredtoho a great fliu, The epigraphs 
usually flay: WkOBC maintainfl thie^ twill derive the 

merit of performi eg countless hocaa snori floes. WhateTer 
akmcr unahlo to let it live destroys it, will inour^ the am of 
killing cows and Brahmans in the CJanges of parrio^o, and 
of causing a mother bo eat the flesh of her bou. ^ * The 
mscriptioufl nsually contain the impreofttory verse which 
ends by (keying that one attains by msking gift; but 

one who proteota it sttaims the abode of Aoyuta,* Such gilts 
were made on importaut days like the saHttOwi-i lunar or 
Bolar eclipse and so on. 
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Tlie oharitabb acta done in Uie [wriod miiy ha oliiMificd 
tinder two broad heada* the unorgaoiiied aud iho oi'gmiised' 
Under the foimer cJaass may be grouped the grimta and 
giftu to individuals or groups of perflous like BrahuiMii?. 
^bib under the lattc-i^ class may bo brought together tha 
organised effort ftt poor relief undettidson by the state and 
philAUtbropio persons. 

To mako gifts to Biabmuna ^vas considered sn Jxol 
of groat mBTit. Tho Vif^yauagar epigraphs ure repblo wltli 
LnflfcanoES to show horn theMvotolgns took overy opportunity 
to mako grants of land aud gifts Eo them. They also onLiiuci- 
rate the different kinds of gifts that weve made in laTotir 
of tho Brahmana Among them wero the gifts of the golden 
egg, tho golden tvbwjl, tho goidon pot, tlie gotdeu oow, the 
savon golden saas, the wisbiug troc, the golden cow o£ plentyj 
the golden earth, the goldon UD^se^J^la^iot. a man's woight 
in gold, ft thousand cows, a golden liorse, a goldeit-a ombed 
Brahmlt, a gold elephant chariot and tlie five plough^.* The 
UtMTidcHHcIhi (fi. pot of gold) was another such grant,‘ By 
making this grant Acyutft claims to hiive made KubEtas 
of Brahmana, The kings delighted in hestovfing those groat 
gifts ag&iu and again together with the grants as^fiiated 
vrith them,* Litew^ise the ascetics received gifts, ( Though 
Kr^adSva Riyft diBcourages iodiKcrifliiiiato charity to 
ascetis and aays, -'il aking through hLs partiality for Isttem 
gives large anms of money aod villages to mstidicant ascetics 
and those of m^ttad hairs they may twerve from their 
Ofioeesary disciplme whioh would increase in the Statu ovilft 
such as famine, dittsase and infastile mortaUty advieBB, 
that m the case of such people it would bo sufficient if the 
king showed &Aii^t(re6pcct and duvoticn) to them, and think* 
that the only ovil rosuking from such o treatment would ba 
thoir suffering and no sin would accrue to the sovsteigu, 
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if much obinity shown to the mandicintif. Mahuan 
gives ftQ excellent desoriptioii of thess aiicetics in tha 
following words: "Hero aleo is another cIasb of men oalled 
eJujfcis (Yogis) who lead ausioro lives like tho Taoists of 
China* butwhOj however Are married. These men from 
the time they mce horn do not have their heads shaved or 
combed, but plait their hair into several tails, whioh hang 
over their ahonldersi they wear no olothfla, but round tholr 
WfciBt they fasten a strip of rattan* over which they hang a 
piece of white calico, they carry a eonch-shell whioh they 
blow ae they go along the road; they nro accompanied by 
their wives, who simply wear a small bit of cotton cloth 
round their loins. Alms of nee and money are given to 
them by the people who(;e bouses they visit.^'® Though 
bogging by tbs aecetics and thoir wives anight have been 
a feature of the life in the aroa visited by Mahuan it 
appears that celebate aecetica were engaged in taking alme 
in different parte of the country. 

llany appear to have taken to strest begging. They 
adopted* ae they do even now, different oifithoda for 
obtauiing alcns. The descriptioEi of Barbosa may be cited 
here. Ho says : "When they wished to obtain alma, they 
took great atones, wherewith they beat upon their shoulders 
and bellies as though they would elay themselves before 
them to hinder which they gavs them great alms that they 
may depart in peace"; "others (lariy knives with which they 
slash their arms and legs, and to those too* they give 
largo olms that they may not bill themselves.'“ 

So much sanctity was attnehed to acts of charity that 
many people made provialon for affording relief to the 
needy. The most Dommon method of doing so was tha 
provision of watersheda, rosthouse^ and water troughs for 
iUiiinalB. 
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Among thfiorgBjiiGediiietb&^soI doing ohatity was tho 
making of proviaioD forruuuiiig a Wa 

ara told for instaoeo that S^i-igcittuailia VodoyGrgavc innniEi- 
cent donation for a cairn or roet hoiiso, aikd Saiigamt 
apparantly his tvifo gavn up tha Louga slic was iiip logcthar 
with the wells and fruit trees lor the nineteen Brabmana of 
the for tboir stay- It was arranged that for the ten 

Jaugejnai; for wliom the people had proTidtjd in tho 
catnif thfi UralimauB wbo attended to them and iba two 
SUdva ’ivomon to eJoao up> lev nlE the thivtoeu piVKSons the 
maeagor of iho Brahman ircilnt anui^t eotleot fiom tho 
people tlio amount specLlied and provide rlca lor thorn. The 
lunda that wove in Burpliia wero to lo utilised for iniscollon^ 
eons expenses and in oourse of lime for ilic cmistruotioii ef 
bDuBetf-.^' A king made a gilt ef thirleon r^fs 

of land for tho ineiutenaneo of a fL^eding house tcufra) 
attaehed to the tuinples at TiruTatuJktthrF” During the 
days of Vanlm^ IZ a pot^ erful chief by namo Dsvalu Papa 
with throe huiidred Brahmans andor himp li^ave 
hospitality lo the pilgrims who went tOj or came Item 
Tirupati-” It appears the state had some oontrel 
over ih^je inns.'^ At times the temples nlsci Appear to 
have maintainsd anch ewims." ProviHion was made by 
them for the distribution ol food to mendicants and otheri^ 
on oertain daye of tho monthr Besides, some temples 
mnlntain-ed eehcola and Iiospdtalai and fed pehool cbildrsn 
and gave relief to Iho bulforiiig. Likealse private individu- 
aia made provision foir tho maintonanco ol 

But it was durieg periods of famiue tliat the rolief 
givoti to the pocple was more in avideoee. The causo of 
famines w&a usually the unfortunatp oircumstajice that 
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agtiuultore fotmea, aa it dffit evoii today, alffioat the sole 
oaoupation oE the jmmot the people, GeJ^efoUy IftHtii-'C of 
fain was followca by a f ami tie biijgijjg in ils wa^^e tibc id 
prices and ocoaBionsily the outbreak of epidemics lito 
cbolora neceeeitating tlie mignitioii cf people from the 
afiected area to place's less affeeted by theni.“ TJnprcoedi^ntcd 
floods also resulted in siicii famines. In the last decade of 
the fourteenth ceutdry South India experienced a aovetto 
famine, on aoHnint oE which the price of paddy rose 
very high and iunumnrable aknlls were roUing ahotjt' rtnd 
paddy could not be had even at the rate of ten pet 
ItB Beverlty readied tha maximum in lS0e and 
rasultfid in the depopidation of whole diatriots and was 
cfllled probably to diatinguiah it from famines 

of ordinary Baverityh In HI3^13 A,D. there was a 
famine in fionlh India followed by another ton years 
later. About the middlo of the flftcerith centmry ibo 
country, piutidularly the region cc’ferEd by the modern 
distrmte of Ramnad, Triohijwvpoly and the Mukkb^i 
area experienced a famine (fepattMimJ apparently oh 
accoimt of tho faiLum of rains. Tliis appears to haVo 
fiodtinued for some timB.“ eime. twenty years later tte 
Telugu districts and the Deccan proper had a eihiilar 
experience fot about fivis years besides that of choleiii on 
account oE which the people errigrated to Malwa and other 
places." 

In 1507 the modern Mysore territory experienced four 
tremourflT which brought in their wake a great famine in 
1609“ AiD. -BoniB two deoadoB latex there wafl another 
feimine which appears to have laeted for about ten ydatS. 
We are told ih an epigraph of l&iO A. D. that famine lil tho 
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Myaors oouutty was bo rigorous iJiat nn&u niDn.” Tho 
hlalorie battjo of iVikgaa TangnU appears to havo caueod a 
famine in the region iroUDd the capitaL 

The y&ara following thodaftth ol VenkataII in 1614 A. D, 
were marked hy tbe proraJenco ol fainioe Bonditjoas in 
SfljftlilndiA apparontly on aocountof thfl eSvii wax that raged 
in tba eountry. This encouraged a systsin of slave trade In 
the EmpirCj whieh> with tho oonaing oi the EaTopeans^ 
i.aoreaasd. William Methwoldj the chief in the Engheh 
Bettlemont at Maitilipatam describoe in the following worda 
the effech-i of the oivil war on the cccnoniio eondition of 
the CMrtntry: 'Sinca the Jaet King {of Vijayanagar} who 
deceo^d ebont filteen yeara Binoe, tliare have arken ^voral 
ooEnpetiforfl for iJiB Ctowne unto whoni the Naiokes have 
adhered acoorditig to their fnotions or affeotione; from 
whence hath followed a continual civil WhIV in s^eme parts 
of the 00 un try and &neh entrame want and famino in most 
of it that paTonlB have brceght tlicuFunndB cl thoir young 
childmn to tbe eea eidc :»Iling there a child for five 
worth of rioc, traneported from theuce into othar parts of 
India (in the East lodiea) and sold again to good advant¬ 
age if the gniLB bo good that ariaeth from the aaie pf Bouifl.**' 
President TtisteU wrote to England about the famine as 
fol^owaj "There wor an universal dearth over all fehiscantin- 
sat of whose like in these parts noo former ago Jiath record; 
the country heiiig wholly dismantled hy draught. , . . ihe 
poor tneohani^uefl, weavers, wasliars, dyers, etc. abaodo- 
mug their iphabitatiens in multitedes and instead of reliefs 
elBowhero havo periahed in the fioJde for want oE food ,to 
euatain'. An eyewitneas dcaeribed the famine in the 
Coromandel coast in tbe folJowing words 'llaEulipatim and 
ArjuagOQ wfh .wroly oppreseed with faiuixie> tlie liveioge 
eating up the dead and men dust acaraly travel m the 
Country for fear they Biiould he killed and eatcji'n Conaequ- 
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eutly the ffcotora at Amiajjon wors not ahlo to maka imich 
proiit smce they wero ^niiserable tymo3 foil fraught with 
the calamitle of war* pflFStllence and f ftmine^^r This famine 
rvppoara to hawe been more Bovers than that of 1J540 A* D. 

Thus famineg &eeni to ha^o visited the country at 
periodioal intervalB cauaiog much hnrdghip to the people. 
As satd earlier soma of them wore oauaad bo floode. In 
140^-CKJ ArD, for mstance parts of the modern TanjRvt(r 
dUtcict C5p«rieuQed unprecadonted floods in the river 
KavEa which suhni(y:ged vagt areaa of cultivated land^ 
washed away the demaroatioii bounds and silted up tbe 
irngflition ohannels. Gonesquently cultlvatLOn of lands 
neoessadly coaaod.^' The disoontent among the pcopls on 
nceount of the ill-adjusted or at times heavy taxation policy 
of tl^e govomiuont led in a few oaseg to the jnEgratiem of 
people Irom their original hftbitation which resulted in a 
JewcaseBinthepravalcLice of famine condEtions in the areas 
concerned.^^* 

There is some differenoo between faminos of the 
modom day nnd ffttninea of ancient and mediaeval times. 
Xti ancient and mcdiimval rndia the hardship that resulted 
from famines was great and heartrending; oonditLong in the 
modom day are not so appalling. Tho earlier ones were 
more (j/s less local in ohaTSpoter : and relief measures oouM 
roach the pliico only at sloiw pneo. But in tlie modem day 
W]ltl\ the progress in tboq;iick means of communication and 
transport lihs railw!:tys and the spread of the banking and 
credit facilities immediate relief measttros could be under¬ 
taken and resourcos aupplied quickly. Hence in ancient and 
mediaeval India people affected by faminea had to be allowed 
to drift lor themselves so that many of thotn had to abandon 
their lands and pogsossiona and seek shelter el bo whore. 
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Though fMKiiii63 woTQ fra^uerit in tbu Vijityan^iiT 
pcri(?3 we do not know if th&rc was a wflll^^ib^pcifl fjynino coda 
or famine policy to guide tbo governnaomt, Wo hcyit ooly 
of fiomo itietancos wbeto the govortiHioQt triod to afford roiief 
to people during famine timos- From aueh iiuitanaija it is 
difficult to a-ay that thDte wfifl a cloafi^ut policy ioElowod by 
fcbo govumiQ’nt in all ancJi mattora. But tiio avaikblo 
flVidonc-i points to tho fact that th-i modinoTal Boverodgns 
were aa a[is.iou5 ivs any one olaa to afford relief to the 
aufforing people during times famine. 

The soveroigns roaliaod that in otder to [tvoit the 
reourfcrtce of faminos the irrigation fHcilitieB in the Empire 
must be imyt^^vedr Aa JiLiabcen mentioned earliot K^nd^va 
BSja emphasises tlio itoint in liia Zmakhiii^ilyntia : Nfid a 
survey of the irrigation (Vitivilies of the Vljayanjjjar ntlecH 
haa also boon inado- 

During the famine of 1472 A. P. a eertalu ruler is E^aiid 
to hrtvo ordered thoBO in cliargo of nijlii.d measures that ibo 
thons iincl hulEocki^ belouglug to tbe tranaport eEttablieliment 
malntnlnod for his court should bo used for aflotditig rolief 
and ho himself ‘travelled iucosfiiantly to and fro botwoeu 
his dominions and Gujerat and hlalwn which bad owiaped 
the visitation f hringing thonJie grain wbioh waa Hold at low 
rates in tho Daocau. Irikowiao during tho famine that 
vigited the Deocan at the beginning of tho fiflcentb 
century tbo atafo tried to robve the BufforLDgi9 of tho affootod 
people by oponiug to tlwm the pubLio Btufte of gr.un- 
Though these refer to the rulara of the l.>6ccaii a similar polity 
must have been followed by tho Vijayansgareovereigna also. 

In this field of aotivity private initiative was not 
lacking^ Among the private bodies or agoncica that undBr- 
took imliol work during snob timae mention may bo made of 
the temple. E'er inatanoCt when iu the middle of tbe fftecuth 
century thoTO was a famiriie in parta of Soittli India p 
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ill the rsgtoia Mveied by the laoieiii difltricla 
Ti^iohliiopoly And KMnnQd» and the Pudukkotljai atoa 
two womoii wh^ had bllon into debt and weio harassed 
by their oroJitore aouglit the protaotion of the trustees 
of ft local teiapla who reli&Tod .th&na ffom the opprassions 
of their oreditora.*^ 

iSdcfton 2 

Standard of Life 

For catimaliDfi the standard of lits among people 
in tlio middle ftges wo hava to draw largely from the 
writings of foreign traTollofe who vieitod th* country. The 
lifo of tha court and the upper olaasefl attracted the notikio 
of the foroisn ohroniolers to snoh an ostsut that they 
doToted moce attantion to its dsaoriptlon than to that of 
the iife of the unostentatious poor. But one point daservas 
to ba noted; the atatomonta of Iho ohronjolera who belonged 
to different purioda and places give expression to the same 
views about the conditions of the different clafl&OB of people. 
The general featuro of the eoonomie life of the people 
appears to have been that the noblos as a class lived a life 
of luKUvy while the mass of tho pcwple were generally poor. 
The standard of life among the nobles and the commop 
people may be oxamined from threo aspectai bousing 
food and drose. 

FwtstHjr 

From tha ^valiabie evidence it appears that the 
aristooratio claeeos lived in oxcollont and woll-furniahed 
houaeR. Atcoidiug to Barbosa the VijayanftgaJ emperor 
hid luxurious palauas with many wollJjuilt enclosed 
courts and open spaces and water tanka in great ntumborai 
Th^ gov.irnors also lived in] similar houses.*^ Pace says 
that from the second line of walls at the capital to the king s 
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palace thero wefo many atriiola and mwfi of Itotis^js witk 
jQAny figoTOS and deoorttlione ploasiug to look nt.” T!ia 
wide street In front of ttie VirUp^k^n temple at Hampr wae 
a ba:intlfQl one with aKcellent bousea wilb balooiiiea and 
arcadea.** ’Abdor Eaza&t mentlaus ‘*o sort of basaiir'^ wkicli 
was mi5r& than three hundred yftidB long and twenty yards 
broatl on both etdas of which wene bousna (iAaTjaftw) 
and fora-erourlfl (au/'/irtAtr).’* Pacs says them wora a !iundtcd 
thousand dwalling houaOB at Vijaynnagar^ jtll onealoried and 
flat.roof eel lor each of which there waa a aurrmiuding 
la aome places the houaoa appear to have had qi.>pcr stories 
We gat refoionoa to and 

The genaral plan of the housoa appoarG to bars impressed the 
ohroniolers as good. Aoeording io Abdur Euz^Ak the 
houses at IBidcur looked iiife pala<^Sr“ Similar houses were 
to be eeen at Nitgalapdr and other important contras in the 
Empire.” 

But tho poorer olasMs of people Uvad iu email thatched 
and Btraw houses with only small dogre. Actarding to 
Llnachotoa the doors of these houses were ao small that 
mon bad to creep in and ont. Ho says: ‘*Their houEo-hoId 
stuffe is a mat upon the ground to aleepe npon^ and n pit 
or hob id the ground to heat their rice in, with a pot or 
two to eocthc it ini and so they live and gain much, as Jt 
IB a wonder."’*® Batbofia says that they were ncnetholeas 
very well built and an^igsd according to occupations hi 
in long streotfl with many open Bpaoos." The fioorJng of 
many of tboto houses was ol mud which wjts howover kept 
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hard and clean ^vith the Bnoiaarlng ol cowdung aud water."' 
In tho construe Lion ot tha liouees tho wo<j<l of the coconut 
troos Wiifl urtUieed whonavcr it wjb availaihlo* ]>ai'UCuiaTlj ia 
the coftstal ftrena*’^ 

Food 

We get a curio ns list of the dietary of the Vijayrmagar 
pooplo. Moat was largely used by all claases of poopTa eT?ccipt 
tha Brahmans^ Vaiaryae Jain* and LiiigSyate.” Tht> flash 
of slioop, goats, fowls, karee, and birds like partridges, 
etc., wiia used hy gome clftBsas of people. Fruits auah as 
oranges, lemons, citjcone, malous, datea, froth and dried, 
and many othare wore uGod hy the middle'class people. In 
the daily diet of tha ptjople buttor was n&iki on a large scale 
W'hioh w.-vE mixed with honey, rico* milk, sugar, dishes or 
fruils The diet of the oommon people nppears to have 

been very simple. We hear of the provisiou of for 

mosls for Brahman travoElers.*' Plantaiu lwaT^^s were used 
for taking food.“ The loaves of areca pnlnae slflo appear to 
have been used for tdidcing food.'* Wo also hear of public 
eatiug hou&cfi ptovidad with alone islahs with hollows in 
them in which rice food and curries wero served^* 

Dress 

About ths dress pf the people of Vijriyan agar wa get 
good accounts in the wrJUugs of tire foreign travellers 
though their remarks regarding the ''^nakednees" of tJie 
common people have to ba accepted only with some reserva¬ 
tion, The well-to-do people in the Emplra wore “ certain 
clothes, as a girdie below wound Tery tightly in many folds 
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and short whit* ebirte o£ silk ojr cowae brcoade which ar* 
gathered hatween thigha butopaTi irt front." On tboir haada 
thoy cftrriod jfinall turbiLoa. ^Somo woio silk nt brocade 
capfiK** Ajcoonding to Caesar Fradorick: the dress the people 
used at VijayaLiegar was of velvet, sntiD, damaBk^ soailot 
or white buinbaat olotb ftoeordinti to the status of the person. 
Tliey also wore caps mods of velvoti oatiDj damaak or 
Boarlet, Wool was very raroly uaod, porhajis on aocowat oi 
the great h^at of the oooufcry*" Some of the people iiaod 
rough shoes without etookings.'^ But the ordinary people 
did not use ahooB. The higher oloiiMB ol people used uEnbroUau. 
About tlie dress of women liarbosiL say-e: ■‘The wouJen wear 
whito garments ef very tluu ootton^ or silk of bright colours^ 
five yards long; one part^of wLioh is girt round thorn holow 
and the other part they throw over one aheuldor and across 
Ibeir breaf^ta in suoh a way that ouo arm and shoulder rouDoin 

uuDoverod.They monr feather shoes well embroidered fn 

silk; their heads are nucovered and tho liah' is tightly 
gnthored into a becoming knot on tho top gi tho head." 
Many people iu th? country wore je^vcls and ormametits "iu 
their oars^ and arouud their neoke^ arms, wrists and 
fiugore^r 

The fact that many people were only a doth round their 
waist hae made some foreigu travoUei's speak of th* 
nakednoea of tho Indians, Vartboma for instance naya 
that tho pooplo went quite uakod with tho oieeption of a 
piece of cltth about thoir middle.^* TIjo iDsufifcicDcy of 
clothing wEks not c^ogtly duo to poverty» for the climalo of 
tho country is such os could not rdlow the use of rmich 
drees^ Tho important and perhaps the great difforence 
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belwoon tho rich and the poor in their dress was in iU 
quality and variety. As Vaaoo da Gama says/the richer 
men dress in tho same manner, but they make use in silk 
stuffs, reddish or scarlet or of other colours as seems good 
to them*." 

It remains for us now to gather the threads of tho 
discussion and review in brief tho economic condition of tlio 
people, Unfortunately our ovidenoe on this question is 
incomplete and one-sided and is apt to lead us to hasty 
conclusions. We depend for our information lar^ly 
on the observations of tho foreign travellers who visited 
various parts of tho Empire in different periods. Making 
duo allowance for differences of Ume and plooe we may 
conclude that though the country was very rich and its 
resources were great, there was great disparity in the 
condition of the various classes of people. Poywty amidst 
plenty, may be a true description of their condition. While 
the nobles lived in luxury j jad were luvlih in their tastes 
and expenditure and indulged in wasteful extravagance 
and reckless expenditure in perfumes, unguents and personal 
ornaments, the mass of the people lived under conditions 
of extreme poverty even during normal times, not to speak 
of periods of famine or drought The remarks of Nikitin 

are specific and forceful on the point He say.v “The land 

is overstocked with people; but those in the country are 
very miserable, while the nobles are extremely opulent fvnd 
delight in luxury”. Vnrthema notes with particular care 
the miserable condition of the people in Malabar, refers to 
the poor accommodation of their houses tho value of whioh 
would be half a drusai each or one or two dtuMii at most 
Nuniz also refers to the poor condition of the ryots on 
account of tho oppression of the nobles." Commenting on 
such a description by Nuniz, Sowell says: “This statement, 
coming as it does from a totally external source, strongly 
supports the view often held that the ryots of Southern 
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rndiu wem griavoiuily opresH&l by tbfl nobloa ^Iwiu Babjact 
U> ILndn OoTcirruneat. Other paassi^gcs in both thesfl 
chtoniclaaj each ol which wan writbsn indfipendflatiy ot 
the other coofirtn tha ag!5ortion here made m to th& masa 
of the people being ground down and ILTiogin tho greatest 
poverty anil diatresa^’.*' 

The diatrsas oi the people may partly be cjplwned by 
the tojiation polity of tUt govotimiieTit* Sit Tbomae Manro 
in OU3 of big letter TjsifiteB. ^ ‘aiQMer light Indian ravflnne 
may bo in tlio books of thoLr aages, only a aistb or a fifth, 

in practice It baa always been heo-Ty....,.No pgraou who 

knows any tiling of ludian fovenuo can boiievo that the ryol, 
if hifl fixed asgcRGment wore only a fiftSi or fonrtb of the 
gross produce, would not every year, wliethor good or bad, 
pay it without diffionlty, and not only do this, but prosper 
under it heyoud what be has ever done at any formfir 

period.. I never could diacover tlia least foundation, for 

the sumption that the Hindu asRessmeiat bad bean raised 
by tho Mahomedan conquo^i, or for believing lhal the assoss- 

meut which we lind, did notoxiet boforo tha.t period. 

The few imperfoct reoards which have reached us of the 
revenue of VijayanngnVp the last of the gratt Hindu powers 
does not show that tho asseflament was lighter aut^r that 
govornment than under its Maliomcdan scioccaftora;”* 

A study of the Lnacriptiona of the period leaves on m 
the general impro-slen that taxation was Iwavy at losat in 
certain periods of the VijayanAgar history. The people 
were oonsequcntly forced at tiiiaoa to sell their lande under 
distressing oircumtanceg« On a few occasions tbn pwple 
joined together and fixed Ihe fstoa of taxca which tliey 
would pay to tbo government. In L 43 D at pruvaigavliT in 
tho Tanjore district pgoplB said in one voioo: ^^Proin tbo 
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timo of tho KftnnEidiyae (Hoy&ftlAe) the district liod lieon 
a^ali!,T0d thgjmfa^-ruat tbo (templ&l aeiTa^nta^^ taxes tpel-o 
not collated by one eingle iMiBon ; the lands wore lofiSed 
out to other] pacflons and jmraiMri taxee^ wera 

oolloctod. In tbiB way tho whob diatriot camo to be ruined.' 
Alter ro'vifiwiug in a preamble tboir’d iff iciil ties on - ftccount 
of heavy taxation they fixed the ratee of taxes to be levied 
on their lands taldng into aocoent the nature of the tenure 
under which the lands were held. They also decided that 
nobody should noUect the taxes otherwise than as in the 
echedulo without ;,the oonsent of the aBaomblcd-^ body 
of peepb^" In another place the peoplo decidoCi 
that they would not give slieltor to those who were in charge 
of the collfiotion of taxesj or write aoeounta for them or 
Eigroe to their .proposalB nnd that if any one proved a traitor 
to thf? country by acting against the Betttlement be must 
be stabbed.'* In yet ancthar place the peopL? "drafted a 
bond of noioa to the effect that if the pi'odASjw tMffljiu/ar 
and the used any ooarcive meaaiirea 

them, if boded propricitore among the Brahmans and 
VellRlaa caused any harm to them through the rovenne 
offioiab, if any of them eubmittad to uiijuet taxation or 
dieseminutod false tales, caneed any damnge to docniaenta 
(praBumably fcrmularii^ their communal rights) if any one 
in the ' accepted service as an aooountant or was 

guilty of tiSffiuirfiftam, ^tho assemblies of thoae oommunities 
shall, as on thia oocaaicin, meet and decide tho form of 
punishment to ha meted out to the offenders."*® 

(The people at times rofuaed to pay the taxes and 
migrated in a hody to other places where taxation was 
porhapE lighter. Consequently the taxes had to he redmiod 
and the emigrants called back to resettle in their original 
places. lu this purticutar case tho wise oounftcl of 
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Kc^odSVQ B&yEL ftppa.'ii'FB to haTO'bacn followod,. for^ riccordltig 
to him ft kiQg would no?or proppOFOus qtotj ihcni^li ho 
conqiinre<l the sovsn 'fUf if ho hftd ftn officer wh o did uot 
call bftoh tbfl puhjotls when limy left the sitftlo oil; ncMunt 
of BUfforing.*^-^ Thu^ whan about 1446 A. D. tho viiUfigAi 
find conjmanitiDS Iti tho modoni South Arcot disfcrictj 

unabto to boftJ the wjjight of the tiftxea I'll'iwiT’i aud 
i^ingninari^ migrated to other ploeotf and the area 
00 tiaeijueiitly beoama depopuln'itedi jtbe king authoruicd 
Nag If MA Udaiysir to Cftucal all tho t-ixon.'^ Likewise in 
the Salem di&triot at tho beginning of thcsixteentli oentnry 
the people s offered under liouTy taxation and bonce migrated 
from tho country. To atop snch migratiorni TySgami 
Niyaka, who wib probably tlm looid govsfoor granted a 
pledge {aMdinlai) to them.'* Almoet at the same tiroo oub 
T rinatranathft Kftcctrsyar* a governor in the modern Boutb 
Aroot ctiutrict, bad to revise iha rates of fcftxc& sinoo Uie people 
iiad begun to migrate from tlie area.*^ 

Besidoa tbo taxation policy ol the govornment, there 
were other import.irUt faetore that affected the wcU-heing oE 
tho people. It ia iiirprlEiing to iwe that after tho bwtoric 
battle of llak^n Tangd< the people nover recovered from 
the blow. Tlia history ol the world rocerds eveio more 
dcciiivo battles, but it does not eeem that they allected the 
ooonomic condition of the resjmative ceuntrica and demo* 
fflliaod the economic resources of the people to the extent 
which the battle ol 16S5 did in South Indift. The fact appears 
to be that the Hiududolsat at Bak^s Tangi gave a cm^da 
grace to a people flulforit^ under many economic dinabilitiai 
in an overgrown Empire. The. Iiattle gave the final blow 
to the already disorganised oconouiio life el the country. 
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Thia ivppeara to hare boQo duo to a vMisty of OAuaftfl 
I", iha modom day libe progress of ths monetary 
ayaterag aud the growth of banking faoiUtiea and oredil 
instfnmgnt'a the neoosGi&y for hoarding the preoioua motailei 
paitioularly ths yellow one ia fast disappEftrlng. But in 
ancifint and mndiaoTal days when tho currency ayfltema were 
in ft rude alagOjt ike precioas motalg had to te hoarded f™ 
nttliflfttiott during tunes of nood. Kr^nadSvu Baya iu hie 
XjAitiiUfraUfitln dividsa t)ie incotue of a kiug into four isarte 
and lays down dofinitoly that one part must be uacd for 
extonsivo benefactions and eii)oynieiit+ two parts for the 
mabtenanca of a strong army ftod tba vcinaiuing one part 

added to the tpcaaury,'^ Tho advice appears to haTO been 

actually followed iu the period and Faos mferilng to the 
hoartljug of Wtelth by tbo kings says: “ The previous kings 
of thifl place for many yeara past hava held it & enstorn to 
maintam u treasory wliioh treasury^ after the doath of Cftch 
is kept loclcod and sealod in sack a way that it cannot bo 
aeaii by any one, nor opened, nor do the kinge who sun^ 
deed to tho kingdom opon them or see what ia m them. 
They are not opeu&d ezoept when the kiuga have great need 
aud thus the kingdom has great anppLiss to meat its needs^ 
This king (Ki-spad&va R^iyft) has made his troaBury difiereiit 
from til 030 of the pteTioua kings und he puts in it evory year 
tcu million without taking from them one j^ardtw 

more thun for the e^penEcs in the houses of bis wivoa, of 
whom I hftvoalcofldy told you that ho keops near him 13^000 
woman; from thiB you will bo able to judge Imw great is tt^ 
riobnessof this kingdom und how groat tho treasuTe that thia 
king has amassail/’” The boarding of money was a neoes- 
aity in those dayfi to moot unerapeoted demands. But the 
regular witlidrawai of a good part of the money from 
oiroulation in the ooiintry and ila hoarding as idle reasrve 
made it poorer to that ostanL The ao live circulation of 
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moEMsy witliin tlio connlry !b ft sure im\uK of the prcaiiJCVLty 
of %U mmilry. Thoutjli Uio i>oUoy erf hoLU^iiJi^ 
tnbli; in Uioae fiftye itn effects on liio ecouC'mi£j>oll'l)0iiig of 
tha noun try oamiotbc lighrfly set ftBido. ITuriJicr sufdi large 
liOLirdingB served to tompt foreige in’rasiotie. 

■^An important item o! expaudHura vfoK t!io imlilftry. 
Kr^vdtSva Bay* Bays in hifs ''Thod^peneU- 

ture of money wbioh ia utilised in buying olephante iwid 
horaoi, ia feading tliom, in mftintaining Boldiorfi* in tbfi 
woreliip of Goda and Brftbnavni; and in ono^w own onjoyitient 
cun never bo callad an rntpendituro".:^ Hcfeionco^haH t>«sn 
mftde w^rlier to the huge forces maintnin&dbj tho Vij^yanig^ 
Bivemigne and tko numaront feudal levieB summoned hy thorn 
on otcaaiona of war. On tbo military cxpooditiiro during the 
days of Acynta Baya, Nnnia obEflrvea: -'Of iUeae sixty lal^a 
that the king bns of revenuoE avery ye^r lie doCB not oujoy 
a far gar Butn than twenty- five lakhs for the leet la spent on 
bis horaes and elephnuta and foot- soldiers and cavalry whose 
coat he deirays’^" The conditions of tbo period necosBiUted 
Butb huge unproductive expenditure on Une army. But it is 
painful to note that in spite of its largo aim the army was 
nnorgimiBad and inefficient. But that pobc:y necessitated 
the withdrawal of a snbstantial part of tho State revenuee 
from productive tisob. 

Baligion iwrmcabefl tlio Hvoh of the pt^oplo to a hrga 

extent during? the period; and the kings fipent a good part 
of the revemiiQB in the eonstruclion of nerpftomplcaij rcnevittion 
of old on OR and in making endowments for fcativsla and 
worship in tlieiu. Many of thonumcrouareligious edifices U)at 
etand to this day in Soutii Judin are the rcauUs of the roligi- 
ons irapulBep of the kings and their govemota. Nunts says that 
Malliklriuna B^ya spent one-fifth of bu revonues op the 
tempioe. It h caid that AtheiJ(> grew at tlie Bttponie of 
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Qreeoa- Likewise citiffi UTsia Vijayanaj^Ar grow in siza with 
baildfng^, popxiilation and amuQitiea o'?er whiob aumrmonE; 
Hiima of mcjiiay Mveme jipent. Eiunb impulseB of ooutBB gave 
great encodrag{3iiasDt the allied’ arta of archlteotnrOi 
BBulpture And painting and gave employment to a>rtiB!Lne 
atiid other norkars in tboea lineSb Such a large expenditure 
on huildiogBj rejigioufi and civil, taBulted in a drain on Hie 
public purse thoreby starving many produotivo enterprines 
in the country. But svioh were the impuisas and conditions 
of the age. 

The. Ltcine ei o^cpenditui'n for tbo people do not appear 
to have been many, 'fhe ooGosiona for tbelr oxponsca were 
usually personal and ooeasionally social. Many of-the pooplc 
in tho uirban arejis. lived aja artificial life and culUvatodtxsr- 
tain habite I&rgoly iuflnoQOfld by tho life in tba ooui-t audthe 
imusaa of the nobility which ontailod costly livings Soma pao- 
pin muBt have taken to pilgrituages in spite of. the aheenoe of 
quick means of ocmmunlcalio'iJ. oad-oonvayanco. Marriages 
must have coneumetl a good pai‘& of thoir roMumaf, and.we 
hear of the sala oi lands to meet the expensoa connected 
with the SAII 1 &. High or low, ricii or pocJ,. tho people 
decked’thcnuuelvea withpOe many jawela-aa they could aficrdp 
They do not appear to hATe bad other means of spending: 
money aa at the pres&nt day. It is however reasonahEe to 
aaBume that the majority of the people occupied more or lean 
the same economic condition ae they do- now. But ono thing 
may he said a the people in the VijAyanagar days generally 
Lived A contented life unlike their desoendants of 
the modern day whoso minds ore agitated by many economic 
quefitioUB. 
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tbo nopaluu, 8>; on tho rifht of fithlnf 
ac Hfya], 144; on rioor eoniiaanioattons 

' 1*8; on tho abipo of tbo Mailtnu, 148; 
on alaoftp, 90, 3i; on tbo otroo^b of 
tbo yi^apanafar antf. 9; rn ttado la 
Ooa. 143; .oa tiado at Hoafoar, 143; 

, oa tiado In Vijapanafar, 155; on trndo 
In rtoo; 116; on tbo trad* rout* bttnooQ 
Vljapanagar and Pnlleat, 181; on tbo 
BOO ot tbo ooooannt jpalai, 948; on tho 
BOO of fnrnitnro In nonoio, 109; on tbo 
noo of iTorp foe owoodi, 101; on tho coo 
ofahooo, 103; on tbo VljaTaaafarntinp, 
18-14; on ollUfo* and townt In tho 
Vljayanaiat Bapiro, 3, 4; on tho 
woalth of toaptoo, 35. 

Bareolor (Bo(o)irar, 6, 18, 131; and tho 
PortnfaoM. 119; fUtilla ehoHa (ooitl) 
Gooomor of, 190. 

Bardoi, 190. 

Bollofato dlaaoadi noar, 98. 

Borpafin, 149. 

BaraoU. Dr. on tbo Vira Baoajlfai, 81. 

BarakOr and tba PottncBMa. 119. 

Atntnopa (bond-oarfanl), 90. 

Baakotboa^ 147. 

Batrvt (BarotloN^, 5, 118. 

BatboeaU, 87. 

Badnnr (Bidaanr^, 5. 

Bonfal. 119, 144, 149; tplooa and drofi 
froa, 119-18; ttado of, with BanThoiaa 
193. 

Barbara laport ot fold froa, 11& 

Bkap^/ira (Kar») rovaeiM 88. 

nittpditMti****. 40741 rilbtoo*, 35. 

Bharaiifi, 5. 


Bbfakaa Baradura, eoaitraoiton of a 
tank br. 49^W. 

Bbatkal, (Bbatteala), a port In tho Cnnarn 
eoontry, 6, 45, 148-143,159,158; and tba 
Porto^aaa, 199; osport ot dyo atnflo 
from, 115; oxport of aotala froa, 118; 
road from, to Vljayanacar, 151; oiifar 
at 93. 

Bbaf/nofffi, 87. 

Bbepa ayaJtam, 98. 

Bburanaflrl, 13, 

BCitpOr, itdit Shik of, 190. 

Boato, aokiof of, 108 

Bodial (Budohal) oloib of tlac In, 108. 

Bomoo, apioeo and drnf* from, 112*18: 
amphor from, li.t. 

BoorOr (Bareolor). >91. 

BrobwMdoyo. 35, 88-7. 

Bahmani, trado by tbo. 138; 

Brtodiof plaota in tbo Dtkkoa, 87. 

Brlekoodoa, Proaldoniof tbo Bnfllihaotllo* 
moatoof tbo Boat, 180-81. 

Bripniiftn* (fnstoa) aniaU ohlpa, 147, 

Bnkkoll, 50. 

Bnkkap^ Vo^aySr, 33. 

Bokka Riya, 59. 

Bnrkon 4- JfoMr tho, on tbo porta In tba 
Vljnyanaiar Rmp,ra, 141; on tbo rrrw- 
noo of Sadds'la Rdyn. 188. 

Bnraoll, 1831 

Onaaar Fradorlok, on en^toma datUa, 157; 
ontbo draco of tbo poopla at Vljayaaacnr 
901; on tho Uatu of ooli •, I8I; on tho 
moani ol eonrayanoo. 158; on SSfa. 
paftipam, 149; on tbo racnlto of tbo 
battle of Rakta* Tanfdl, 198-124; on tho 
trade of Ban Tlmao, I9t9, 145. 

Oalleooloth. kfndi of, 117. 

Oatioal, an Important port In tbo Kalabtr 
oaaot, 67, 106, 143, 144. 149; Abdnr 
Rauak oa trado at, 158,157; onltlratlon 
of rloo at, 61; Bniltob {aet<»y at. 130; 
Exporto from, 116; money ohanforo at 
180; Mualim popotatton at, 118; ptleaa 
at. 189-188; aapphtra at. 98; Varthema 
on ibipo at. 146; Eamorin ot, 180. 

Of^yai, ooleo. of tho. 177. 

Oomatra Pnlieat toxtiloo In, 106. 

Oambay, 149. 

Oambaya, 44. 149, 144, 145, 146; Import 
of alophanU to 110. 

Oanalo, oao ot tho, 153-154. 

CandavOrn a eontro of tho Vita RopaJIt**. 
81. 

Candrifiri, 5, 194, 161; a eontM of tho 
Vba Heoa^igaa, 31. 
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OftndxHn^U • osotn ol th* VIrd BtipAjIfM 

CCaift Mrpt]*, lb* Oem mtadw-fawihW o( 
D«n Bct* a, SS. 

Owun. tie* •altlTAttcu In (h* ooMt ol, id 

OonM»or(o) on inporlonl port ta tho 
MoUbor OoMi, 194, 14IC' osporto from, 

lie. 

Oomod, ODd tko portntMo*; 119>190. 

“OMtoli'* Doniah pert at Tmoqaobar, 199. 

“Oootlo Ooldrio" Datoh port at PaUcat, 
194. 

ColAmoroM. lOS, 148. 

OatutnaaM||ipam, (Sodiranhampoijt. 
pam SadraK) a port In tb* aoromanool 
ceaM, 14d; a etntio of ilio Vira Bapa]l* 
paa, 81; onatomaat, 157. 

Cdoodi, Xbrotfiiho of, tka^ 59. 

Oaroala, oaltlratlou of. 454. 

Ca((Ia. (Obatia, olioUU Cbatipa, Ohatti), a 
marohanl ooniBanitr, 186>8T, 188, 189. 

. 144. 

Oayloa, 198. 144, 149; CardoBiam and 
cinnamon from, 119; ailaphanta Item, 
lao; tapotta to. 114; importa {tea. 95, 
118; Indian not In. 48; laxariaa from, 
114. 

Ohartlp and faraino rollaf, 190>198. 

Oharta tor navigation, 149. 

Obatia, aaaoaUia, 188. 

Cbawt, an Inportant port, 141*149; iDdlgo 
avallablo Doar. 94. 

Cbifipa aaooottl, 188-7. 

China, 119. 138, 144; eamphoc from, 148; 
oaporta to, 114; Import of gold from, 
110; opiora from. 119*118. 

ChlUl (oofti). 139. 

OtirisUan lY, the Dauiah king. 198. 

Cldambaraaa, 8, 153. 

Olmtaoagalla. a oantra of Iba Vlia Bapa]l. 
gas, 81. 

Cfauiabar, 48, 

Cinnalab (Cinana) CotU (Mallal or kUUaja 
Otti), 188. 

Coebht, a port in iba Malabar ooaat, 194. 
148, Iff, 149; dlflaront kiada ol ftah In, 
107; oiport of aplava (rora, 118. 

Ooeoaiiat, export of, 115. 

Ooioabatora, (Raa-pa-ntol). ootton maan- 
factnro at, 105. 

Oolaa, 174*179; /noJfcaft Mibraa, 188; B*U, 
178; Cokf/i padpvtna. 177; Corofa, 179; 
Ctiiil. 187; Cinm»m. 1T8; Omaode. 110, 
118. 130, 179; JDnmma. 168, 189, 179; 
Miur, 179; 177; ZHwotti, 

183, 179. 903; FVitwM, 103. 1781 

188; Rartn 179; OadpOpa (r laTba. Aon, 
ren>. 90.78. ITO. 178, 181, ll»; 


•ardbo, 177; Owildar. 179; Bbpa, 176, 
178,188; Bmmu, 78.188; Btemrtlaanm), 
78,178,188; Jbn podpapo}. 178; 
Afol, 178, 179; ZaAM. 178; Ora, 178, 
179; Xaff, 178,179; XaU po^ioM, m; 
Xnrin. 179; Fafoda, (aoroAo), h, 188, 
178, ITT; fWAnm. 168,1T9; Amam.- 88, 
87. 88, 79, 78, 78, 78, 80, 81. 164,188, 
186.167. 178,1T9, 188, 194; Aifdal. Ill, 
183; Ainiaa. 98, Ul. Ill, 188, 189,173, 
ITT. 181, IBS; Pariah, 178; As, aaa 
Mnfba. 88, 78, 178. ITI, ITS, IM; Pra. 
tapa fpariab}. 178, 178; rant. 179, IM; 
ftakni. 68; JMAof poV, 71, ITS.- Atfa, 
98, 115,177.188; Boablm. 96; Stkkara- 
papnm, TO. 18|; TKv (a), ITS, 1T9; 
TlatirA, 179; nial aa/i Mf -an d a n Xbjarai 
papam, 181; ViarsAa aaa alao (Oadpma, 
An. POfadaJ, 86,78, ITS. 176, ITT. 178, 
ir; Fiafam, ISO. IBS. 


Ooramarolal eonnanmittaa, la iba Vljapa, 
aagar Emplra, IT, 118*140. 

Oomnsatelal Oompaap, tba, 198. 

Oommnaioatian. maana al, 148.164. 

Oondana (Koadaiaa}, 199. 

Oopoahagati, 198. 

^PPor, prodDaiiof] of, 08; Impoct of, tlO. 

Oovoiaandol aoaat, tba, 67, 199,198,167, 
188. 144; agrlooUnrnl oparattoaa in tba, 
45, 03; Oonoantratloa of tbair a t tantl o a 
la, hjf tba Eagliab, 181; (amtna la tba, 
195-8; Inport at alapbanla to, lUk mpta* 
kalan availaUo ia tba, 94; Impart ol 
and droga to, 119.118; porta In tba. 144- 
146; naa of iba aaaala in, 148. 

Caffar fUOa}. brokat. 138,140. 

Cotangi (eantaotf, 186. 

Oonto, oa tba taaalto of tba battia of 
Bakau Taagdi on Portngoaaa Irada, 198. 

Oranganota, Eagliab taaforp at, ISO. 

Orola, on tba irriiatian poUap In Vl)afa* 
nagar. 88-9. 

Ooddaloca, 145. 

OUtlvation, axtanaion of. 374. ^ 

Onmbola, a port la tba Oanata oooalrr, 
148. 

CottooM dotp, 148-157. 

Dabbol, an Important port, 14L 149. 

D4bni, 87; wbaatin tbaaraa rotod, 45. 

Dimaria Voaka|ippaiV«katIdrl KSvaka), 
ralor of Waadiwaah, grant of Madraa 
patam to tba Eagliab, bp, 183-185. 

Damaa, on Iba prtea of borato, 118. 

Danaatl. 119. 

Danelag girla, omarmanta of tba, 100. 

Otryl*p* ffWafef) aw l ab, grantad lof 
tba maintauasM of a king's paiani^nln, 
90. 


.•.* •?evr wt-M 

o-*f»/W t« ttmM'tU *M 
Dam. ui* • oomuftAMJAl U4, 

■ 131. ‘Hi. Mu. . ■ 

Duilih BaM ln«* Company, tbo, !»• 
Dn^oMk (Cok^n), 111, UJ. _ 
J)atntbahia,’Tl,~ 


sia 




Tain (ifMta). 154. 

Fa^nta, iM^iM." ' * ^. 

raBdarina,a port In Iba Malatoi eenal, 
143. '’ ' 

Fariml (Portnr»o»o).’l50. 

Faroi abah Bahmanl, 130. 


2>aara»rtUa. (k^t* 52. 

Xlnp4rya Wapa. rant^iao, land lot braaa 
•arrica, 91. 

I>ab4 and tnlatart, 185-196. 

DAooan, Daonaa. OaklUM*, 98 ; Im^rt of 
ainphaota to, 110.' 

Dm<Lm(w) « »aodt 

Ciantad to tanaplaa. 95 , 85-T, 88. 

Daralu Ptpa Rlya. 198. 

DtvantapaiOfiam. a port tn tha ^o- 
mandal ooaat. 181, 145; Cotoh factory 
at. 195. • 

Daaa R«f» IT.- 15. 88. S’, 181: aVpbanta 
of, 110; ofdaa of, rKardlnt taxaa, ST,, 


Tlart patlloao*- 

Dbarmapatan. • a port In tha Malabar 
ooaat, 148. 

Dbanaikn^l, 159<f 
Charyrar, 151-- 


Flbraa, 46.' 

Finlahad artlolaa, Import of, 118. 

TItbartaa, 106.107. 

Tlaat, Dr. on the Vita Bopajlia, 81. 

Food. In Vljayanacar, 3fl0. 

Pood prodneta atport of, 114-115. • < 

Fmnola Day, tha factor of Armaipni, 18-2-3 
. taourlnR of iba ftrant of Madraa patam 

by, i»vi«a. 

Fnalna (brisantina] amall ablpa. 1«T. 
Qajapatl, inlor of Orlaa*. 196. 
flrtnofikajMin tannrr, 9', 36;-8Tt 86 . — 
Oaradi wmMfi ront-fraa land for tba mala- 
taoaroa of a nymrlaalom. 96. 

Garden prodnra, 43-6. 
r.araopa (aaraaoppa), 6, 149. • 

Gibbon oe*'ob)aota of oilontal traAc’*, 109. 
Clnfor'(rada in, 116.' 


Diamond, t*a^^n,_ 96-T. ^ .. . 

Diamond V^amry, 97-,' 

Din. a*portn*naoa aatllomaat, 119. ^ 


Diopa bbopa MSiatM, 94. 

Doraaamodn, a oantrani iba VIra BapaJI- 


81. . ^ , 
Dowry, aala of land to.iAM468, T9. 
Dntoh'a oommatelal, oommnmlty, 17.194- 

118; at Datai»n«apatl1»*'«^ ,2,**^ 

pnnipe.n, **8.' ''*• Snillab. 190. 

DniBi axport of, 115-18,- Import of, 112-118 


Dritaaamudra. 5. 


Diiteabtt. 188. 

DMrpndfrt, a aarara famtna. 194. 

Dyalng- an Indnalry, 94. 


Goa. 191. 192, 194; a l»ottnfnaae aaitla. 
mant. 119; an Important port. Ul. 14?; 
bnlldlnf of aWp* In. 14T; oonpaolod witb 
VIJayanaBar, 161; eotton and cloth 
around. 108; onatoma’ at, 157; Impotrt 
from. 113; tha Portnicoafo rtoaroy at.-'120 
alararv ir, 20; trada of, with Vljayanafar 
199-126 

Gold, Import of, 110,119; mintn* of. 97. 

GoJd Traaanry. 98, • ■ 

Oolkonda.’ 130. 178; tha Sultan of and 
tha Fncllab, 139. 

Goedii^. martathig Of. 74. 

OorarnTnarl. trada In tha oaoaaaatlaa of 
Iho. 109-119. 

Oraola da Orta, on took* ylaldlof dta- 
monda, 1)6. 


Dyoa. 46. 

Pkobbopam tanuxa, 25, 26, 87. 

Elaphanta, npply «f. hy Oylon, llO-lll. 
196. . 


EHmbrth. Qnaan of England, 199. 

P.UIa, on taxatlen In Vljayanagar, 168, 
Elpblnaiona, on the propriator aWp of land 
81.99. 


XBcItob tba. a ootn»narcl*l eommunlty, 
194, i99-lf0i- at PuHoat, 196-198. 

F.ttor liBma,^ Knotlra Tit* rapalr 

of tha tank at Taopirl by, OC. 


Eaobaat, 85. 

Eaporta from Vljayanagar, 114-117. 


Oranta, natura of, 64-5. 

Oribbla. on gold mlnaa, or. 

Onllda, orgaoUatlon and working of, 97AI 

Gujarat,fGnmrato) whaat In, 49; Pnlloat 

tavtiloa In. 106 

Onntnr, mla of eotton thraad In, 106. 
GHmkknf (tamplo PrtaatJ. 17. 

Gnffnoo*, 164. 

GnHI. a contra of tha Vita Bopajlfa^ 91. 

/Wepe. a p-tof unboret clay, 60 

ir/.rnt.ifflmi-. of 8'rlnktba. dodloaiad to 
TIppayyn Caul. 186. 

HaudicrafU, 101-106. 
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hUTlbkFfl. IBS, IH. 

HiTlb*:* Ilf «rsina «E rt* ffUTra^ej 

*Tll4>a hjf ITJI. 

nkTlrli-fTii [knutro^tlc^ aE > 

tank bjk 

nutLnJntl, a, oE 111 * V3rk 

91. 

HhjiHibii* Ru, <]□ fh* Tj.ba Dtf tauUoa 
UUltT VI 109. 

njondiKHD. Hb^Fn ^ bDEauta at Uw Vljb- 
ybHbgbT pf riod. C9, 
itwitlab Har4, Mnt^bn^bst “t 
ii9^ 

Tftmty Si]l. bt bjuutLpbtaoi, 134. 
EfamH 4« tiui 9*dlQB aE FbcbituM tTidb 
■ftar tiM 1ibUl*«E fibk^iN Tbftg^L, 141. 
Hlpp><3, OiptaLu. IKI. 

KOobVbrt ttfonor^-OnuF. IfacrLTUTi]), b ]nrt 
In btm Dubib HlltilrT, S, -U, BTj 119^ 
131, 113.113^ Ibl; th» bwd ^lUrtart tS 
bh* piratal. UB: b «nbT« vt Hi* TIu 
Bbvbjlgbn, 

I-lDopDar, I4S<4 Eei blui aaLbL-rbltaa i>f 
taudi !□< b9. 

lEartb.. liapod oJ, 1U 4 H, IM; t*TJn. IM. 
Hooptfapid brhlclH, EDI 

* »ptt» ^nl il« VLtb ftipujl^bi, 31 
l^hkbd, b pcrrt Ed Un- ^talblmr Mcblv 113. 
JfEdhpm QDiiiTiauialir, 301]. 

Tbkqrl.0,193. 

fW-lll. 

' tndibii Dma' (miltab Pb- }DinT|i, HO. 11'T. 
Indlb iht Utn, BbuS. 9fl. 

l™aillt.Tlf" ;-^Brl?olhawj 

43-99; raluM biiid dblbbtaFi^, 3j.^lDl; 
1nndlvF*Ek<, igi-lCH; taiHlqi, ^M-l(b^; 
AbH*TlM. IHHtlOi?; afav(MtaEitti»«r tlia, 
Iflg^OA;, BQonuTrvieUip b dI. bf tuap- 
]b 1. tl. 

Jisttr trrtpCFl oi, llSr niLnla* nf. 41. 
ErrlpMon mxrki. DataBbTuBlIan 1^414; 
nubldUtBbIth bvd npbLrad, D9-A7^ uEbl*. 
iTHDl d[ ErrlHblm JMpiitabi and ItlB 
taBipl^ yi-m. 

Ivnrf^ u-tbofi I'D! 

jb^b lUrbi OflTBrnsr of 3*n Thsm», ISS. 

VfflpAiUrHd * »DBmini 

Cbt^ 011 Hw, bT IfA/d tuTilalrfb, Ms juJ 
93 11- 

jHlbJBbtl. I39r 

Amw Th irMJ Bf. wj-bh Hta ^bataa Hlbo*. 
Hi, 134- 

JbDiiblb'PHlt*, pbitaEp la llu tDailcsatiBoi 
dH' b 'tank, El. 

JbrJblltlB, b TPfb ta blib Ublntar kUEj 1-13 
JbVb, SnipoH: ol iplHt bnd drUf! Eraia, 110 


Jiddb IrctBSrtf fMn>^ tlH,. 

9D.L0D. 

JIITll, H^bppB Miyak* dE. he. 
JlrilOPdlTHl, IH. SU. 
jBhb ar Uattta OarrliAa^ ad a^aolEdHb 
BR4tall?nii [a tliB QbnoAiaadtl, 03. 
jDbDbaD, ISCL 
JordbDV, Hr 

b Biacabbiit piili, 

Ubd, Hrf, Bf, 73. 
drj IidJi. 9e, 

Sblkkolu. [wbVWjj », BD: BD^i^ Cd 
thi tnUEfi iDdoabr j. iDo, 

lilEVd labBunr, Si, 
Di^OguB, 04. 31. 

Eilbhbbtl, 0, 143;, Vbluaall famllr at, 
19B. 

K*1]i*jb, * wilFB ef Lba VI n. Bapijlg*i, 

Rbniplll. 101 . 

£3qdkA:tf (aDUdD b*Dl}, IT. 

KJIfol, (ptafamj, 9,304 05,193; amitaf-dE 
thd Vin 31. 

BH, 

Jta^Eidi/iVda. inniaabpT. ac. an. 
Itan-pb-naL. DOoSmtabMiJi mj. 

Ear., *4,01, 
lUralkbU 191. 

JTarAJfF^u, ZSv 
fbrjui-kba, aE bEm aSf/tJi, 119. 

(JnrOBittJnl, 63, {£7. 
iCiimifawt, Lf, Ids, Idf. 

.ffiFroi kdJfE, Bl. 

fhijbb, a parb Ed Ih* laai'l'tMEio 4 (iHFaLtf 
□E Binb!i Indlb, 19 114, 

Rajnratlllbru, ]J|. 

IfJbna Ibiidi, Boyal damaoit, 9E. 

'KJnfl'a OubrB', 1 |. 

.RoJog* fb(f4intgaij, (4dU[9 B^91, 

K 040 bit*I bar, b pBrb la thi 31i|bVf,E •wal'. 
Its. 

Kdlbr, BT. 

RotlataiJIbirt. ± Jtlnd «E bCElHEtai*! kaS, 
CD. 

Kmdbqu fOMdbBvO, ISO. 

KapOtpLlI, 1S9. 

Kpf^bTE^ni. t, 19. 111 . USi Ruintnclil 

er, IDB. 

RppdiTbjq imaripbbaq dT Hbdl^kiHap*, 
117. 

R«iasl bjjb-nfflr), 394 
KtTTilk«w(lb, Ul, 
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jDiyit hONAUii fObi Umpb 

■(Motui^nl. *IX 

tatvi. m»DM« o* »'*• U«»pl«.40, 71. 

Kr»*4*T* *ir». ». 1*. AlbBowar- 

qua, 111*13. 1*>( ooiatlTOcHon ot • Uok 
by, W-4L 7«:<ioo»tn»e«on8<NiiaalIpOr. 
by. 4; d» 44 ^raka ci iH; aUph^U 
o( 110; rxiaul ot tha ampiia*! 1'. »»“ 
itirray by, 160; tha haram af, 10; oo 
charily, 191-lW, oo tha coooarafemOTt 
ot toralpi oooiaaToa, 153; on oioaulTa 
taxatloo, *06; on tha axpaodltora of iha 
»UU iDOoma, *07; on tha IcnporUTioa ot 
Irrigation. 49. lOT; on tham.gfolioo ^ 
p«opUOQ Mooaol of bMT/ iozoilon, 79; 
p«robftM of bor«M by. Ill; prOTlWOT 
for walar anpply by, to Vljay»nM*r.^! 
lUyaaara Ko^maraaayya, a mlnlrtar 
ot, 6i: tamlaalon of taxa* by, 96; traa- 
anry of, 183. 

Xnnappa Ntyaka of JUffl, aUaof, to tha 
ttntohT 136. 

KMitoi ntonyiaa. taa Satti^ nmbafi, 90. 
lananl, 63, 64, 79. 

XtwKkhffnt, 65. 

JTit^inai. 77. 

JPniaituirdiiuU, 63 

64. 

ift* 8* 

Xa»44«**r«ai, tha abara of Iba 03, 84. 
Xn<fiW*’*PP*‘ fcflnipsbrl# ®®* 

Xnnaitaftii, of 

KttMSni Krtpamaracayyaii, 76. 

Xnmbakopatn, 6. 

Kambta {Coi»bola;,6l and Portoguaaa 
130. 


Xuruvoi, 46. 

XMtopoi fOlorm faipipifeT*) l4*«4 ayatam, 
86.60. 


lAoa. working of, In looma, 100. 

Lakkapoa Dam)an*y*ba, laana of ootni by, 
161. 


lauid, bonndarlaa of, 69*60; axUnalon of 
onltlratlon and raefamalion of, 74*31; 
aalna of, 73-79; yUld from, 71.79. 


]>nd taonraa. ayatamaof, 66-91. 
l,aad, Import ot, 110, 118. 
liMthar gcoda, 105. 


>lla(eorioT), btokar, 150, 140. 

Unaahotan, ooho>ialng, 199: on dlamonda. 
In In'll*, 100-107; on tbaoala 
of alaaaa, 30. 


Llnga nndra, 69. 

IdToatoak, fff-O. 
l 4 ixnttaa. Import of, 115-14. 
Idaooaamr, 153. 


Maolaan, Dr., gaflnltlon of nmomm by 
89. 


MadharEoCrya, (Vidydrapya* on aaaaoa* 
nant on land, 73; on tho aaaraga ylold 
from land, Tl: on fha pioprlotorthlp 
of land, 83-3; on ratoa of aaaaa im ant. 
163-163; on arjot 87-8. 

Madtraral, 6, 153; migration of Iba Saurgq. ’ 
fras to, 108. 

MadtaapaUm. grant of, to tha KnglUh. 
by VankafEdn Ntyaka, 183.106. 

Magadaimacwjabni, 80, 187. 

IfahAbhfimi, pnblio land, 93-8. 


MahffJanM, 69. 

Makanadu, (ganecal aaaambtyA 85. 
Mahana'mml faatiral, 19, 174. 
Afob^probhu, a dlgnlUry In tba marohant 
guild, 58. 

Mabnan on tba plaea of tlm middleman. 
139; on tba ralna of a tourb, 179; on 
yogla, 192. 


Uakka, 144. 

Mala(i)bar. 144. 14r.; ^n»p^r fn, 1« 
azpott of rloa to, 46, 74; 6ib in, 100, 
Import of olophanU to. IIO; mina.ala in 
tbo rlTora of, fc: Mnallroa In, 119: Pallent 
Mtitca In, 106; trada In by, 

ll4-ll6; Vartlmma on tbaoondUlon of 
the poopla In, 309. 


/•ubaraaa, a trading oommunfty, 137.98, 
ISO; trade of tbo. at Honarar. OttmboU 
ato., 143. 

daUooa, (MalaqaK 144. 146; ^ 

oloth to. 118; Portngnaao Itada with. 
199; Pulloat toxUloa In, 106; apioaa and 
dtnga from, 119-118. 

tfaMIra ialandi. nmklag of ahlpa in tha< 
147; trade of, 148, 

Ifatik Kafor. 38. , . . 

tfaHaptrya of Udaya^rl. 01-3. 
kfallappa VOiJayar, 66. 
kfallaya (Mallei) (Clnnlab or Ofnana Oatll) 
an Inflnanllal marobant. 130. 
l4alllk5rjttBaMah5rllya, 86,87,307. 

MofnmiJrifaoewlkfcorfu^JaBda. 71» 

Ifo^idnto. (aammbly of the people). *04. 
Min*gi4n, aali of landa In, 08. 
Mangalore.) 

Owiara country, 6. 118. 
from. 114. IWj 

• of tha Vlra Bapajigaa, 51. 
llall)aiar, a port In tha Malabar ooaal. 
146. 

148; and tba Portognaka. W®* 





Jb’fljfKuJi, jaamtaoi tJn tLIM** 

jia,' 

Ul^pufAciurod upart 4E| 

VuLUTO. ibfl ED^plyS9- 

Maimam, 

d* Bflwhomr. ■■ lhikil»ni»T». 
U>niJi.pp4r, cl, fiCl- 

Ifuut^ UBl 

KM isfl, Itu m. l&l: Dute^ 

■«Biib kl ITT; Ikiellib hiUL«in<nL *1. 

EtagUlb rn-op4uE4, 

1B3| ftll sr, IpnportmiiM, IH ; ptlort 

mt. J,ft9-/nu 

U^^Ljpufr*, t>[i^gnDt4d to 

jfOi^Aar, pautfl ti^ ISj 4e. 

MatbAw Vtait, 1!IT, 

KwnaoE ‘CnuTBfKnDqv 1E3. 

Kcuuia; {>Cw) A<VI>l^a, NUofi Tl’ 

* hnH ii( 1 »bJ, 14,71; jraB^Uga, 
W,Ta: ffliTvi. 7fl; KaUgjiJt,TB3 78. 
Tflt jcuiKfl. 

FtotpA, TB, 73; 67| £ai<^r 73- 

»t+, VI. 

UbwiitA : (Mlb1a) CBv 71, 7^, VC- i 

TS; llarfiJffciJ, iffiTL IW; 
fWoJlAv, TRil Ta^n T8i 
UHi^ura r flliuuT] -^^1 

l-BF; .RM, 1ET1 3ifi- 

V^iy^ni'Wi A3li, tST;; R2li, 137; 

iftV; Iiajatiibt\il(A •U^aj^itwfi'siiJpOJ, 
UT; 3W‘. iST; 

^lyalftdrat rs^upi^l, (37, 

14J^ Ifflpoiti frfl-m, llfl. 

MaJIndd, dimHlS-Tor wb«4, ik* ini uLt- 
3atln,74: eipflrt 9t ri™ tfr. 114; iirt- 
pwt of |I4i1d frcm. 110. 
mSHrrduk (oTirlflriiihl p- tiijhl ta Imd), 

$a. H, ce, 84^ 

Uatohajil nl!d, dcmliiAnH oE kit, CKm 
UH. 

MbIbIb, BXpStIcl. U Ei»nlBP uhiutTiBi, llC^ 
impart n, 118, 

MethWOld, Mib UnJilMb Imtoi At PyiHflBt, 
tS7. 


KcxBluidj drt ITWfBTmine iTitBrn, ITf, -vn 
Uid pC^llliItoD in ;ilk» VJ^fRIiiCir Km- 

pLiBi B'8, 

)jMppi)|ll, BQ ^apucto-ul- P4Fl In lliB tM^ 

KBii. laa, ut. 

tIIIi^, ff L. 

Wuluvlf, ■ o*ntTBg( tba VTwBipi]!^, 
31. 

IfutniniMS^fapi^d, Bt- 

JiviTira, Sir liiumiBl, 4B tha MndSttlW pl 
IliB pu tba Iruttflcq ifiltin 

nndar ^- 

JIuLItth, b econiABralil-l w^iBIIiiIIf, llB- 
UK. 

Mullrlrivvudii^ ^b mmldtE at 

144]* ?>, 3}. 

6, lEl; Biport old]** 

113; Lb^BR cE, 1^7. 

U^idIiBIUi, 14. 

UldlndlB OlaiH, KdDdhvtdB IpiQilFtldii df, 
117. 

KAftlUpar, UMBitTuie4l«l dE. bj Enp^tVR 
KIJI, 4; hai^ ]□, 1V9; iiihI^d bE 
TntHT Bapplr IW <^!i: niTdDBt Eton, 
IABl 

]^D«p^b Vdi^rJr, mlnktar 4(f D™ 
53. 

Hjjf*piMl,mii, C- li^ BpOlt ]n Lha mid. 
miDM 00*41, llt.4; B POrtopo*** «atM» 
miet, 1^. 

KlipcuB SOS. 

A^iurafCtr. * BuntiBRE pilHi, 90 t 

RvloffM. 81; Ei'og of Uld* Et 

lai. 

ItlBrniPKEttr' ]74f4](*, 75, 

Kmoifri. 3a, 81 . 

SI. 

NbtbUU WdhE, 4 tiok, 50. 

^^BTuLmliB Tim-pin, oolnolMllOB oE, 7t 
NbUv* KlHtbiTilB, 1B&-I4d, 

lubablUuM oE 1 ilatrft^ 7). 
]WE(«(tni5*tH, aEH. 

Ki*Eii1I0b, Bbaiti Ek, 148. 

boldiMdE UlMkur lUk 8Dv 5$; 
iii4 Iba poJLOt iiFilHn. J5B. 

(S||1Hi olinJJaJKP, 39. 


l)U»pl* WikhiiiMi), 17, M- 
UioBtind 10414111* E'er. 

Mini, IBL 
U3 e}id (MtlllR}, IL 

4l*rl5.Doni*ill ^'E Ih* KutlUb 
fiotoiy 4l 197] eiEd™™ *bJ o]iiii4- 
uiBiB Ern», 119; ImpSTt oE BpIdM Mid 
_-droll-1 tom, 118' 

^plfclm, 113. 


Ufl^stdoarfi*! Si- 
yifinJiirf t|4*tid, 174' 
itafamkorf UDtrrB, (tmaramafOkA) 58-8, 
lijiilafamy US. 

tMiWm 

innd bebrIiA feturrlB* Toadtlti (b l8a 
bBiUo-Saldtl UiB coti (rf Lift, 80. 
Nlodbfcl lihndl, Um, itopsrl oE apUt* 
Eropi. IIS. 


Nloo)o W «»<i. oo oolam# In Vl>j^ 
ITS; oo lafllfca ohlp*. 14tt; on 
DoDuUtioD la Ibo Vli«7»>>MM Ktnplro, 

6; oo U>* f*oo»«if oi 4*I)U IMi «» ‘jj* 
Mad»U a.o4 by iho pooplo. IW; on 
•Iwaf Vlj*y*a*f»t, 4: oo iktMy. 
oo Ui* fUwi«th oT th» V!l»y»i»«M »«“y* 

9; oo tiM wloti of »ho Vlnj, 10. 

df p««lbi of burlod »To*«are, 84. 
Ki^ncallo. » o«4» of !**• B»T)ojt|M. 
81. 

Mlkitln, on Mrlooff***- 
lion of th« p*>pli W; oo f ^ 

on plroey in tbo Indlnn w**or», 160; on 
tbo port of Onllou*. Irt; on 
ColSotrt. 189; on ***• rt»«n|ih of «• 
ViioronMkr >>a>y, 9; oo lowni In too 
Vi}oynn»»M Emp^ro, 8-1; on Iho nmol 
■ho«i by th* pwplo. IM. 

NtkfOfi*. M. 

n port of tbo Cnonin ooontry. 

148. 

A'trikcU lOfnanWtny*"*. 91. 

.Vimilam. * kind ol ftftlonUii«rUnd, 80. 
tnyCfottar, iadgt. ITO. 

NinjnBbtb. lai. 

Mnalo. o.. brtodlnf 
87; oo Uio oondltton of tbo pbopl^ 902, 
oo Iho oooolntotloo ol * Unk by 
dcTo JUyn. 6l; eo tbo o*p*d b»» of «ho 
• 6*10 inooao. 20T; on f*®^'*•’**?■ 
on ibo borom of Aoynto ®*7*» "P 
Jno doUo Panto, r.i; oo tbo Ktnfb 
OtULtd*, 14; on tbo IndUn morohonU, 
I88: on t^ nie»no of oonvoynnoo. IM; 
on tbo tMTponkam oyrtom, 98i9; oo tbo 
polieo oyrtom In Vljoyooojjo*. 16^ oo 
tbo pnroBooo of borooo by Satwo Sfor^ 
oiittlm. 188; oo tbo porobooo of bor^ by 
SaIoto Norortjnho ood K;oo»d^ 

111 ; on tho rooting oot pf o g»U ot 
9tUy»nB«tr, 169. 179; oB.tbooyrt^ ol 

BOTinoot ol wogoo to oarkmon, ITO, on 
tbo oooo^biokot booU, 148; on tbo noo 
of iTory, 101 ; on tbo ooo ol nolonquin;. 
IW; on tho Vljoyonoftr nobility, tS, on 

ibo royal dommao, 86. 

(VbomcaJi, qnoon ol PuUoot, 199. 

Obi Kljn, btothor.ln-ln’w ol Vonkatn II, 

iM. 

Oil, mnnniaotnroof, 98.4. 

OM oJiUM. am boirli lutiiokbw, Kk 
Oidmon, 97. 

Onor (Honorat), 6T, 111. 

Oplom. from Ohtnn, 118. 

Orlma, Oaiapatl ralot of, IM. 
Of»aa.iHaromattji). It?, 148; okpoit ol 
IliiMMd p^nct* to, 116; ox^ri of 
moUlntofaom Bhatkal, IM; •*{«»»»' 
kV6a and ooo6n««t, 48. 7<, 114.116, 
Iwtraio from. 111. 190,13^ 


aoontrooltboVlraBoC»)'fn». 

61. 


99, 79. 

Pam, a PortngTMoo dttoololor, oa branding 
plaooa la tbo Dokkan. 67; on tbo 
ooortrnotion ol a Unk by Knpadora 
Rgya, 6041; on tba ostont of tba VIJaya- 
nagat Bmplta, 1; on tbo lortillty of 
land, 44; on gtoroa ol frnita. 47; on tbo 
harom of Kladova Btya, 19; on booaos 
■|n Vlfeyanagar, 198.9; on tho jo^la of 
tho kingt, 100; on KnO»dd»» BByao 
alophanto. 110; on tbo maani ol oon- 
Toyanoo. 168; on tbo organloatlon ol tbo 
morebont goUda, 89; on tho popalaUoo . 
^ tbo Vi^yanagar Emplra. 4,8-7; on 
prioooat Vijayonagar. 183; on the road 
Wwoon Bhatkal and Zambaja, 169; on 
tbo rowing oi tho baokot boata, 147*6; M 
tbo troopo of KnoadoTa lUya. 9; an tha 
noa ol food graina, 46; on tbo naa^ 
aboaa, 108; on tho ^alna ol pordao, m; 
on tbo aohlelaa of ttanaport. 109;jm tbo 

BBgaT troaoury, 182. 
nloM MiAboU 000 dartdapa tMt&lti. 

PtufM, fgronp)), 29. 

PAffollaa (Vira) origin and fnndttona 61 tho 
294; ittlld organloatlon among tbo, 98*9. 
/b^mvo^oi ^orown lando^, 164. 
BfrapalyapAro. 89. 

Fart^ara. 163. 

Airirw, 148, 158. 
nriMffam. 88. 78. 

PsTfo^ai, 107. 

PTfApO, atooo, 8t. 

AlraMm, 44, 01. 

PaffcnatiUtmi letitii prooidant of tba 
Kagaratiar, 82-39. 

Paliomllkarana (Oanftatraol, 108. 

Payiaant, ayrtam of, lOT 108. 

Fori. iPoogon) 144. 148; otporU 
to, 118; loxnrUo from, 114; Pnlimt 
larttloo In. 108; “PP*!! 

110, IIW aopply ®f »“bioo by, Ik; trada 
of. with San ■nioiao. 192, 

PiUioato (Pnlloat), 128. 

Panng(k)oo4a, a aantro ol tho Yin Bafiaji- 
foj. 6, 91. 

PonngoQda Vlrap^a, 61, 

Pappar, prodnotlon of. 46-7. 
roiata. 198; export* to. 114, 110; borao* 
from, 124. 

PatUpoil (Paddapalli. Nlxim patam). t2T 
182; Bngllab factory at, 190. 

Philip III ol 8p*ln. roeall 6f iboPortiagbmo 
12 a. 
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FliUipi^ SRiHtlil, on liltt btaLirMo 

U'kJtijuikl^r uid G«»> 13S-l’3flf on IiIh 
ncuJteaf tht litUU oE a^ogjli ou 

PoititS’i***'E-riAfl, 131. 

PIMto Stun v^m, on tlk^itj [iL Ooi, 

OQ ito rofid Ehk.*EJ *nd b|i^r 

159 

PItuj', od ItiO Id^LvIA. otont. 

FaliAHitta (Pnllant}, llfi. 

PolLiM, Ln VL)ltT5‘^WUi I^f 
F ouui^ k porb ]d bb4 Mtll^KT uaJA, tlS. 
An lEOUDiar, IT, -ID. 

PoDdboboiTT'. IBlj l^Bi. 

AmttuJW IMf 

F[ioaiii[lia!L44^ lEKh 

PopulBihia In tb4 VLjir*iw|ilr IGDIpEr*, 
SfIIf 

FOrbOnATOk I' bn Uio DorOnbidAC CQUt, 
li^l t^efldib Ot{|l oi, 

A>ni, la Ih* viji^uia^t EUFbn, 
P^EtngDBUi tblj 1 aoiBnufiajh] poVAE', iT, 
lift, llQ: in tJ» ftOmnufTnUl UtA Ol 

BotaCb lo jj^F ll<>-t'31'; in 

lodidk, laa; bad tbi JDatob, 13£. 13fl| 
>nd OoA, lUi aa NJi8*B*ltlCi»B. US; 
plnAloil fcAblViblta «( tb*. 10^ *1 San 
T&om*. lAi, iis; uiA i1»f Ar;r< 
POrtn^UitAA iyt Tadli ASd ibi £ut, 

Ih*, 

AilhtEold Tigbl* n^i -H. 
FattAr^j. IflMifti. 

FrlOMf Id V1J*7»u*f*lf, 1&15A- 
PtoinjabtiinF IBAbt»od oJ, lOfF-lflUF 
FEAJWAlon t»TA», lAB-lflK 
fytboJj'iw, ,rA^FWdMi^ aa-s. 

tana,"'B^ronbtj oE Etn aotIIi, 

f^llofeit, {FolWOfibtA]. [FAltl«*b*l, 5 f 131- 

l.'Ul t^ vaiin d[ Urtll# -maTiuEKtUrti 
la AmForllim of tndA la iIm 
AV t 1 i5h oaltinllm ot iIda iiOirj 

in; AxBHlIt lEd nJiiibb hOUi 116; Dolob 
E>Abot7 at, 11S.lie; and 'th4 RoHSltiF 
ia>Fim 

Falaga, pEiodlUOl.lori or, IEl 
;>ttlijdi, 61. 63. 

ftmpaylr, Afopa Taiirf la thA liod. 

63. 

QaLolt alliH, lEapiMl OEp 110, tlEt 
^Uon, a poll, 1», U*, UOf ISi- 
Baffaoaltlia Htf Jklia, uiJ Uia DlBlf, 124- 
129. 

Bal[iar, 6, 11, 163, 

Bakfaa Taa^l, faubia afbat Ifal b&UlA oE. 
IFAj- tSviU at Ilia 1*111*41; ^5; pLaa6«t 
aly 183; eWAH or Iba Hladu blAAl 

oa Forraiuw lEadi, ia4-3lr 


IblaiiaiiiidTH Dlk^ta, K. 

JUin^l^'aJtRIrbbiilF 193' 
nimi, RtlP, aEnlwl j OE, l4 tli* VlAHAv lE 
Oa*, 13(M1; amd Hu PAftosawi In, 
'BJlina Rija FI[^lialadAn UkbUajAv 4ltll*> 
Uni <si a bOatfdMr dlEjiQla^T. n, 
RfiDK^aTam, t. 102. 

B*rb SMndr, 161. 

RADgj, 1 pbraia, Jib. 

RihHaIL, FirA*L6A»l, m EAeAIda, IfD. 

tAdI-IeM 

iHbd iniiiiQ Co Ihfl limili' ol ttiAaa Uul 
ypAEA onJniCLr Mllfd tn InUlA, 

Ita^ prodiu]^ EedtdiE. of, 113-113, 
RlTEiaMi IfopdaEDiaaiaf ja, nbilillf t/S 
K^idif a Kaja, SI. 
iTolhodoHda, 

lUtlUia -C-IiI^eh (H||;I|I EhnatanE dE BaiEn-E. 
19D. 

Bid*, oboapnfU oE, 18^ obltltxilDi] oE, 46; 
AlpAElrf, Ul'Hli, 

RIaa, LehiIij lef), im; « tbi UnlalltA. 
UAEi OE Kutlw, ITd; QEi till imtaDH 
bQdai VJ^ravafU, l&l. 
lU-rtE lrAm4fmrt, IITf^^F. 

Raadi Ed Hh. VJjtjina^T, CnipLr*. Ul-US. 
KHbal Cl;api. a natdbmaa, jts, 

Vx*7l AT, 

Hd^ dAOini*, B44G. 

HoEal aradlh^ 7D, 

BadirlTK Bl;)* and Utl FaE^dfUM*. Ult 

i2l. 

B^adiiavif^gain pa^iLnAna ^ OUninria' 
pajSiEiBpEj, IeT. 

gadcMr *H daMiTaniapitiiiTaffi, 146, UT. 
Blfu, 139. 

S’oJaavrVA ^VE™f E^nd 10 

SUrJCnai^a t^AoJ, B8. 

F'ULai, IbA, ini|iffd ia lb* lEiCib* In^d*. 

lit, IK. 

BaImII*, IH. 

KaSt, pEodnollot] oL 83 - 43 - 
SI[I]«^ lObR, pariliaBa M hfr 

111. 154. 

S*lu*a tfiraba, Tt 

-■;a|u« VJea FTacaaiEBbii ITifiU, (Mra- 

pi^qinA «r SAltan thLpH'albialal, Id. 

^o^VtW'Vat. 31, 

TfJpWJA (HtL, l», 
p»nR»c 4S; «f«[loE, L1A. 

BaafUapm*. 6, 

BjM* flaLrt;, Tt, IM. 

&■*[! TbonH, a pAit fla Hu aoEma*ld*l 
oofevi. iM, ite, ita^ Jae Him, 

ODE Al, 138; tlii FortogaUa, ah 1^ 
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8»rl, ft oC Ihft Vlr» BftOft}>Bft*> *!• 
Sarivarmm, 64. 

S«nMaiw9nyftM, T6, 17. 

S'ftUiM Wi»64|4, r»nt.fr^ 

fot tb* iBftlBi#nftoe*«< tbo omliTrtlft 
of ihft king. 60. 

8»nttf^ft» (FftMonOlW**®*) ^ 

tbe, to UadterftI, 106. 

SMOTltr te tho Vtj*T»nftg«» emp'**. IW- 
1*9. 

Stnaim^. 69. 

S«rf>Ai (••r»l«ft ♦*!•). 16*- 
S'o^drt 0t({l of PortoBOTO. 186. 

BoimU, R, OB tho ooBdltlofi el tbo poopl*. 
903>909: on tho Toyftl doma»no, 66; on 
tSo not of qnJok oUw In gold mining- • 
97.6. 

bWlftt. ft port In tho MoUkftoooftot, 148, 
a^-vi, Zftrnn’d.rHn, onthor of tho 
on tho mptor. 
of Tndlftn trftdo by tho PortncnoM, 118. 
119. 

Shipping, 146-118. 

Ship*. ttiftWogof, loa. 

SINof, Import et. 110, 118. 

Slmhtoftlftin. 151. 

S'lngftpftftapft. ft oontro of tbo Vitft BftpftJI- 
|ft*< It. 

S'lngftyft Bh*«ft (jaio$atrm}, 50. 

S'ttUmft Wyftkn. Rohfthllltfttlon of ft 
rlllftcohy. 79. 

S'lTftOftmodtftin, 159. 

Siftoory, 90-1. 

.Soil, pwpTlftoroWp of tbo. 81-5. 

Borift. 198. 

Spiooo, export of, 118.16; Import of, 119. 

18, IIT; prodnotton of, 16.47. 
3’rigliinsthft Vodoyftf. donfttloo for ft 
ofttift by, 198. 

S'ri Karmftm, 159. 

SlmhftTlkr»tB»pftn»P*. Tlppayyft CoffI of, 
186. 

a'rtuAtbft, »«thoc of tho BtnviUium, 186. 
S'ri Rftngn. in. 88; oonflrmfttlon of tbo 
gTftntof MftdrotpftUm to tho Englloh, 
by. 184.80. 

S'rfrftrtgftt*. 6. 

3'rlrftnfftpft»ftp», 8. 152. 

3 ’Tlrftnift Rftyftpfttftm, mmo ft* M»dr*». 

poiftffl, 18* 

8'rk’ftllftlB, 6. 

S'riTlUlpBttar, 6. 

.^rofripOM, 8T. 

fitfttM Otnorftl, trooty of tho, with Jamoo 
T. 198-7. 


Stftto. tbo, ftnd eomntoroo. 184.160; ftnd 
Irrimtloo, 61-113; atiftro of tho from iJte 
prodnooof Und, 163. 

Sthanatlar, 89. 

StridboiM, dowry, 68. 

Sufftr, oxport of, JI6; monafftotBro of, 
98. 94. 

SnfftroftDO. 46; mltft tor tbo prooting of, 69* 

Bnlphar, digging o(, 98. 

Bamotrft, 144, 146; oamphor Iron, 118; 
oordoBOiB ftnd olnofttnon from. 113; 
oxport of cloth to, 116 

SuUa Xb^ogo, 91. 

StUbI Hftrftft* Niynkkftr, 99. 

8varepa(t), 80. 

8ykM, Ooloool, oo charity in tndi*, 190. 

3hVo<-ot*2rtl/Ah4dlm ft work of Shnykh 
jUynn'd.Din, 118. 

TftUoring Indnotry, 106. 

IbZaport, 158. 

TMiUrflr (Tftn^em), 5. 19; saghttofttha 
inyakft of, 128. 139; Tr»nwb*r 

acquired by tho Danoo from tho rfgyftk 
mlat of. 146; Ntyak of and tho Fngllah, 
180 - 181 . 

ThnlriiMAr, 79. 

Tan«r, a port hi the Malabar ooaat, 148. 

TuiyaknUtt, a oontro of tbo Vtra Bapajl. 
gft<, 81. 

Taxation ayxtom, 161-1T4; adMls^ri kffpl- 
Utoi. 41; Afcaao)^ *8.73; ff/oori. 171; 
awparofai. ST; orovajairti. 36, 77, 80, 
164, 166, 166, 170; ortrihsttma. 87; 
ae«w(M«. 78; ffpom. 77, hodig* oamo a* 
oofftoari, 17^ Conoto, 189; Conunot- 
eifti Uxm, 167.169; Ouatomary paymont 
173; do/ooili. 173; dappirpa^amyo. 
179; dmwiapaJkonioBpomot. 179; priwln. 
vitoiofMMtom, 64; Sa 

oori. 2M; inorori. 90fl; imdwtriu for. 
171; loJl. 36, 37, 85; yadiofal 
and ;hu*. 179-3; 77, 8^ k^. 

liTyara, 170; fcniiWJha*, 39, 70, 77, SO. 
leV 170; fcfftiiJUtol*. 165; iMrxviavtm. 
170; k*R’liy»m (poffmadal), 166; JCni- 
r^yom, aamo fto v*{fi 37* 173; 

Xaritoo*. 41; 78; klfT*. 

170; korfoimofloofto*. 17^; koffaf poriom, 
179; fcolf**. 1^.‘ *•*' ^*2’ 

186; mad** h^f*W. 80; MogonuM. 77; 
MAUolnrru. t8: mAmSlfAUfam, 1*7; 
marpodbrimm. 159, 167; motbod of ^ 
oolloetlon of taxoo, 178-174; nMvom, 78; 
monoi, 41; mMgompsma*. 87; 

165; jMdotkflntWm*. 179; Mfanori. 77; 
pari. 55; poffooaffom.IM; 
kflpiklMi. 172; pfrkke^^^. J71* 
piLri oori. 172; ^2!' 

property tax. 16^167; Pndtiooi^ 77, 
80, 904; 

57,166; i*skkfi ka^amm, 94; 
oomTBtifiAl oofiirlfcnlioDia 175, 


34, ^ 1T9; 

t'WtvH, llfi; innlhlm ^Unlutu) iSi; 

Ari^ a^wn. 174; uf^iyiPHi ITJ; pat'd^ 

fct(f«i»wcH". Mr «fli'« TJ, 157; 

vafMjk ITIV wUJcJHffip^am, £1; *«(1- 

tlAfS. 1^3; 17^ 

fjiruoti, IT!; v*«ltPfl“'". B4; BWpjffiff- 

jrant, K. 

upwt oi, nil, 

* wntn lIm Vln 

3l- 

T«lll«U Vi)jKl»k er tha, Tin 

Tutpl*. ibB, lA-lTlMd ibn. AOBiitmclIm eS 
t»nVi. [>4; lUUfnmgBmitbt 0{ tb* wtiiTicf 
tndbirtrr hT^ US&\ limlinj Mtff. 

]JT^; tba iiu]Dl«]*nc* vi tain'ki, dA'; 
pMofl if tbt, jn til* rioiitimlci alT* I>< 
tiu pHpldv BtMl; Ail'd >lu jBolbnlB'tLOa 
0[ lihit^ TS; AbJ thi ninirAf iMlkB, 

And tutaI cndH, 70. 

5teurM AT hind, BfrSl. 

Ttaiiiaa. lOr'lOG. 

TUvidm T?'!*. tliB BbkE el HMatlpBiBin, 

w. 

TIaefA, A piTAtd; 149. UD. 

TLd, lEnpoit oi. lia 119 ;. 

1*19pATJ* 0*11* SliiiliATLkrlB* 

A irwndiAdit ^blU, iSA. 

TiflikiAll fntrtrtajSlaT). 13. 

'f ImDUlA CBt[l, ItmiliH a( TfpfATjk OtLl. 

xm. 

TEiWiiAlAl EAjinpAsfl^U, FPfLnlplwtAn) 
A vtai fta thi HT«BBf]di1 oMIt, 14d; 

|>Iil4l> fAcdnrf *t, 13d, 

TlTamnlurili*, PrAdilnA. 83. 
TTniMiTwi/Aijad^* badi* u DfHd<Hu 
liMdB, 40; 43- 

i, Idlh 

titopah. 3^idi, iffs.m 

TEmppadliAia, 40, 41,- 

TlrvppAiiAii^Edil^ TtpMlr el A EajiI 1]^ (bt 
iAOIfl* Alv 
TimTAEclTar, 304, 

T]Ea4u«HDi. praTltbdD fw a mIfa At 
ropAlf ef Il» Uk« At, 4(1; nl* »I 
tA-adi bj iilH EsAldBAtt el. 32, 

TlTCITk]Da.IBAlAE, £. 133. 

HtttTm'Eibfld, A port Id Uit MAtAbAT aba At 

1«B. 

lAod*, Mr 

l"tT»nlB Id eKAFiiri At 

Ul 

TcnfOA, Id t4» VliA jadajii F I^plr*,, 

?Uet (TIjbVE 

I'liniWr Bar ntiAilii; nji LhepftTBU wn«- 
-iliip eE thk bqLIi Id MilAtdr. S9, 


Trtdt •TUAlMer, LCr9-117; IplUid, l£l- 
TU; nisUiDdi dI, 13M4D. 

Tnd« TADtAt Ids'll^ 

TnnqftifbBr. a -port Id U 14 AAtASWldlt 
AoMt, 181, IdS; HMlAit OTh tAllM I^DArt 
b; EdgluiDA'lltA ’IIITaIAv in, 

T^cppOiTt niAADl bEj l-UbiriJ Viblolat of 
ID), 

TnAAArr of tha trrnplBv 83. 

ThaIw a( Ilifmwi tAi-vwi Hi* n^teb hb3 
thB^^llIl], Id, 1#. 138-7, 

T[b]OOlfl±11, AtiftAD dI. -tAth* DitHi, IS, 
I'ilHm KAAOlriJAt, 30\ 

'TilrEftnniOiB. KBcaLrlpAT, OIrvrBEiinr of 
S'7bD03«Ari. E& 

TrUtd^f^V aOv 3S 

ETljBiva it.7(A9idu'(,, AiavichinA 

saUfl, na 

|T4Al;frDir4rMDi>Ljhr, H. 
lida^lrl, 8, la, Ifl, ISS; ADtDtnAFlhB 
VJta nsFiAjl^A SIh 
laiiiABe, J5, 

t/dlmppAffl. rtTU At NblikiFla iaJaft. $0, 
Jtew, 8 TkS 

rroiTM Itepijnltpl, AAmi BA AiKla^if, Td, 

ITbI, Ard IliA PVirUfdtAI; 133. 

TAndAlirpAj, rwtJcAD land p^uM for 

pa'bHe miilAA, h3DA8 tf. 44-83. 

E^pqmrT,:, tABAWnullim Af nit fO. 

Br, 44> S5r 
ITFDfnr, Tit 
THtArWBtrtir, M. 

IlAlfdA. DpdAOdAFli S 
FoNA'lnl -tuporiafl^, k DIKbADl 

gAltd, *3, 81-3; 

VAjiA KAtvr., iTtL-nH SD, 46. 

IWAWiet otfieinonllTr MS. 

VAtdvdr, TBclAHktIeo aE Itedk K T4-f: 

idjU-lr el fHt tnlpBUm aIiAa bAIi lii, H. 
VlmAiiA EnAdiAj 18. 

Tor^b kHlAdW. ]Tt. 

Fl-r^fiA Aj-ftkia, M-.'i, 

VArthtHIA, en 'hnABdiDit plAAil td tbi 
DtbkAD. 6 T: AH tbklinWi, DB 

;Ih AAndllleH. of iIia pAqph In MAlkbu, 
■Ma; AH the «LtlTttiAil of riBA Ln C*ll«4 
3l: -AD tbi nUBAr ollATlftrA At OAbatlt, 

IBQ; AB IbAptioieEheMB, 113; ccfb* 
lADVTAtT aI dkbl, 13$; eu tbAAAarllj Id 
U w TljmwnAT ^^^lp^■tA^ 1S7; M tfai 
ifat|n it CAlEmlv. I4d; A4 iJit ImADdAnt 
Btelblltl of tbi pAo^. HI; «A npr 
kt ^hBU»], 48i Ap tlH utA Of ObAtf by 

tbA PU^B: IS eatlWAALAA a( A JWlddA. 

ITT; AH tS» taIpa aI i^*r 3Tt; od fb* 
mUb Df tliB ? 1 i$Ap,aAfu Elni. 1AL 


Vstfal Adl7»pp* 80. 

ViMod* g*iB^ on tfao droM ot the rich 
mra, 903; on Ibo mono; ohnecon, 180; 
on prloM ot OkMeut, 183-18$. 

Vattrtwa kf oMms, (Uilort). 106. 

VAandovn Skynkkki TiramnUl Nlrnkknr 
of MoB»dkliiiaod*^'°> t87. 

VelloM. 134, Its. 

Tankk)* n, 108; and tho Dntoh, 130-196; 
*ud tho EnfUtb, 19^1$0: nod ih# 
PoctugMot; 134. 

Vonk»t> IIU IS>. 

V«nknt>drt Nfl;»lcn, (Oiunorlo Vonka- 

t»pp«), 188. 

rtffi. 87. 

yiJoTniMgar Bi*iiaga(r) (BUonafar, Nara- 
ainga, Maxtkoga, Nanylngna), 7, 44. 96. 
118, 138. 134, 143, 144.177, 181; a wall 
prorldad ollf, U7; broading ot alaphanU 
at 111; ohMpnaas of artlelaa at, 188; 
(air at. 1&4; ' (lowat in, 48; hoiMfng in. 
198-300; moortab qnartac In, 118; popn- 
latkm in. 6-7: proriaion o( watai anppty 
(01,47; Ira^ of. with Goa, 139-138. 
ranting ol a fata at, 160-100, ITS; roada 
(Mtn, ISl, 163; trada of, with Ooa, 
133-138. 

ViUafta, in tho Vliajanagar Kmpira, 3-8; 
iaolation of, OO-ld. 

VilUgi aabba, origin aad (nnetlona o(, 
94-7; and iha maintonaneo of tanka, 64« 
68 , 

Vlagapor, 07, 


77rAt«Nd;ipaa, fV[ra liattajiu, Virm 
VaUiii/*gar), a marchant guild, aOi 81. 

aa. 

Vtrappn KCpaka, and tba rtifeaiaa, 33. 
Vlranaam, 18|, 

Virara, aneonracaaont to, (or the r*. 

habUllatloa ot a rlllaga, 79. 
VSrlgolpnram, 80 l 

VlrOpappa, tba Totari ot Vijapasagar, Oi. 
Vlt'Takanna, dl^lnaarohltaei. 93. 

Vfiti, thara, 88. 

Wandiwaab, Vanka|ldrl N6;aka, tha 
rularof, 18S. 

Waapona of war, 100-101. 

Waigbt.* drroba, IIS; Aokorra, 140; Laaaf, 
90: nuMtprfma. 96, 66. 

Whoat, ooltlvatlon of, 45<8. 

Wilka, 163. 

WlUlata XloUiwoId, on tha aftaota at tba 
elTfl war, 101. 

Wilaon, on iba UtUa of tha king orar land, 
81. 

Wood, UM of, 101-108. 

YaiSaratfar, tha odkikari ot Tiramalai, ‘ 

68.- 

Yaman, anport to from tho waat ooaat, 116 
2arabu)a, 169. 

Zamboqaoo, 143. 

Zamorin ot Calient, 180. 
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